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The publiſher has prefixed the following 
Short Account of the Author, which he 
hopes the reader vill not be di [pleaſed with. 
It is extracted from the American Geograa 
phy, by the Rev. Jedidiab Morſe, now, 
printing in quarts, | 9 


MF: ADAMS is a deſcendant of one of 
the firſt families who founded the co- 


Jony of Maſſachuſetts Bay in 1630. He was 
born at Braintree, in ede Ce 
19th, 1735: 

He was by profeſſion a lawyer; and ſuch 
were his abilities and integrity, chat he at- 
tracted the attention, the eſteem, and the 
confidence of his fellow- citizens. Nat con- 


tented with barely maintaining the rights of 


individuals, he early ſignalized himſelf in 
the defence of the rights of his country, ang 
of mankind at large, by writing h his admirable 

a 2 ; Diſſertatiqn, 
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Diſſertation on the Canon and Feudal Laws; 
a work well adapted to convince or confound 
the adyocates either for civil or eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny. It evinced that he had abilities to 
afford powerful aid in the formation of re- 
publics, on the genuine 1 of juſtice 
and virtue. 

The zeal and franels wh which Mr. 
Adams defended the liberties of his country, 
did not prevent his acting in the ſervice of 
her enemies, where he thought they were 


treated with too much ſeverity. Called upon 


by his profeſſion, he boldly ſtood forth as the 
adyocate of Capt. Preſton, who had been im- 
priſoned as the murderer of ſome of the ci- 
tizens of Boſton, on the memorable 5th of 
March, 1770. His client's cauſe was moſt 
unpopular. The whole town had been in a 
ſtate of irritation, on account of the conduct 
of Governor Hutchinſon, aud the troops 
which were ſtationed in it. Their reſent- 
ment now burſt into a flame. But he felt 
the cauſe to be a juſt one; and the danger 
of incurring the diſpleaſure of his country- 
men could not deter him from undertaking 
it. He conducted the cauſe with great ad- 


St, by Keeping off the trial till the paf- 
2 ions 
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Lions of the people had time to ſubſide. The 


trial at length commenced, and laſted ſeveral 
days, during which he diſplayed the moſt 
extenſive knowledge of the laws of his 
country, and of humanity; and at the con- 
clufion he had the ſatisfaction of proving to 
Great Britain herſelf, that the citizens of 
Maſſachuſetts would be juſt and humane to 
their enemies amidſt the groſſeſt inſults and 
provocations. Capt. Preſton was acquitted. 
In this moſt delicate and important trial, Mr, 
Adams manifeſted that firmneſs of mind, 
difinterefted and enlightened patriotiſm, and 
that love of juſtice and humanity, which 
have uniformly marked his conduct in all 
thoſe great departments which he has ſince 
filled with ſo much ability and dignity. 

He was a member of the firſt Congreſs in 
1774; and was one of the principal pro- 
moters of the famous reſolution of the 4th of 
July, 1776, which declared the American 
colonies FREE, SOVEREIGN, AND INDEPEN= 
DENT STATES. | 

Having been for a conſiderable length of 
time one of the commiſſioners of the war de- 
partment, anda principal ſuggeſtorofrheterms 


to be cftered to France, for — a treaty 


of 
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of alliance and commerce, he was ſent to the 
court of Verſailles, as one of the miniſters 


| plenipotentiary of the United States, to con- 


ſummate that important buſineſs. 
On his return from France he was called 
upon by Maſſachuſetts to aſſiſt in forming a 


plan of government; and to him this State is 
_ «chiefly indebted for their preſent excellent 


conſtitution.“ | 
After this important buſineſs was accom- 


pliſhed, he returned to Europe, veſted with 


full powers from Congreſs to aſſiſt at any 
conference which might be opened for the 
eſtabliſhment of peace ; and he ſoon after 
received other powers to negociate a loan of 
money for the uſe of the United States ; and 
to repreſent them as their miniſter plenipo» 
tentiary to their High Mightineſles the States 
General of the United Provinces. Such im- 
portant truſts ſhew in what high eſtimation 
He was held by his country, and the able and 
ſatisfactory manner in which he executed 


them, proved that their confidence was well 


placed. 


* See the American Conſtitutions, publiſhed by order of 
Congreſs, printed for J. Stockdale, oY 
While 
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While in Europe, Mr. Adams publiſhed 
the following learned and celebrated work, 
in which he advocates, as the fundamental 
principles of a free government—equal re- 


preſentation, of which numbers, or property, 


or both ſhould be the rule—a total ſeparation 
of the executive from the legiſlative power, 
and of the judicial. from both and a balance 
in the legiſlature, by three independent, equal 
hranches. If there is one certain truth,“ 
fays he, «to be collected from the hiſtory of 
all ages, it is this : That the-people's rights 
and liberties, and the democratical mixture 
in a conſtitution, can Hever be preſerved 
without a ſtrong executive; or in other 
words, without ſeparating the executive 
power from the legiſlative,” 

A character who rendered ſuch eminent 


ſervices to his country, both at home and 


abroad, in ſeaſons of the greateſt gloomineſs 
and danger, and who poſſeſſed ſuch an ex- 
tenſive knowledge of politics and govern- 
ment, did not remain unnoticed by his grate- 
ful countrymen. He was called, in 1789, 
by the choice of his country, to the Vice- 
Prefidency of the United Sates, which office 
he ſtill retains: 

. — 2 They 
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They who have had an opportunity of 
knowing his Excellency, Mr. Adams,” ſays 
an European writer, * trace in his features 
the moſt unequivocal marks of probity and 
candour. He unites. to that gravity which 
is ſuitable to the dignity of his ſtation, an 
affability which prejudices you in his favour. 
Although of a ſilent turn, as is common to 
men who engage in important affairs, yet he 
has a natural eloquence for the diſcuſſion of 
important ſubjects, and for the recommend- 
ing aud enforcing the meaſures and ſyſtems 
which are dictated by ſound policy. He has. 
neither the corrupted nor corrupting prin- 
eiples of Lord Cheſterficld, but the plain and 
virtuous demeanour of Sir Willam Temple. 
Like him alſo he is ſimple in negociation, 
where he finds candour in theſe who treat 
with him; otherwiſe he has the' ſeverity of 
a true Republican, his idea of virtue giving 
him a rigidneſs, which makes it difficult for 
him to accommodate himſelf to thoſe in- 
trigues which European politics have intra» 
duced into negociation.“ 


PREFACE, 


Ae . 


A 


— 


HE arts and ſciences in general, during 

the three or four laſt centuries, have had 
a regular courſe of progreſſive improvement. 
The inventions in mechanic arts, the diſco- 
veries in natural philoſophy, navigation, and 
commerce, and the advancement of civi- 
lization and humanity, have occaſioned 
changes in the condition of the world, and 
the human character, which would have 
aſtoniſhed the moſt refined nations of anti- 
quity. A continuation of ſimilar exertions 
is every day rendering Europe more and 
more like one community, or ſingle family. 
Even in the theory and practice of govern- 
ment, in all the ſimple monarehies, cqnfider- 
able improvements have been made. The 
checks and balances of republican govern- 
ments have been in ſome degree adopted by 
the courts of princes. By the erection of va- 
rious tribunals to regiſter the laws and exer- 
ciſe the judicial power---by indulging the 
petitions and remonſtrances of ſubjects, un- 
til by habit they are regarded as rights---a 
controul has been eſtabliſhed over miniſ ou 
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ii _ Preface; 
of ſtate and the royal councils, which ap- 
roaches, in ſome degree, to the ſpirit of 
republics. Property is generally ſecure, and 
nip liberty ſeldom invaded, The preſs 
as great influence, even whers it is not ex- 
preſsly tolerated ; and the public opinion 
muſt be reſpected by a miniſter, or his place 
becomes inſecure. Commerce begins to 
thrive ; and if religious toleration were eſta- 
bliſhed, and perſonal liberty a Jittle more 
protected, by giving an abſolute right to de- 
mand a public trial in a certain reaſonable 
time—and the ſtates inveſted with a few 
more privileges, or rather reſtored to ſome 
that have been taken away—theſe govern- 
ments would be brought to as great a de- 
gree of perfection, they would approach as 
near to the character of governments of laws 
and not of men, as their nature will proba- 
bly admit of. In fo general a refinement, 
or more properly reformation of manners 
and improvement in knowledge, 1s it not 
unaccountable that the knowledge of the 
principles and conſtruction of free govern- 
ments, in which the happineſs of life, and 
even the further progreſs of improvement in 
education and ſociety, in knowledge and 
virtue, are ſo deeply intereſted, ſhould have — 
remained at a full ſtand for two or three 
thouſand years ?- According to a ſtory in 
Herodotus, the nature of monarchy, ariſto- 
cracy, and democracy, and the * 
an 
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and inconveniencies of each, were as well 
underſtood at the time of the neighing of the 
horſe of Darius as they are at this hour. A 
variety of mixtures of theſe ſimple ſpecies 
were conceived and attempted, with differ- 
ent ſucceſs, by the Greeks and Romans. 
Repreſentations, inſtead of collections, of 
the people -a total ſeparation of the execu- 
tive from the legiſlative power, and of the ju- 
dicial from both and a balance in the legiſ- 
lature by three independent equal branches 
are perhaps the three only diſcoveries in the 
conſtitution of a free government, ſince the 
inſtitution of Lycurgus. Even theſe have 
been ſo unfortunate, that they have never 
{ſpread : the firſt has been given up by all 
the nations, excepting one, who had once 
adopted it ; and the other two, reduced to 
| practice, if not invented, by the Engliſh 
nation, have never been imitated ' by any 


+ 


; other except their own deſcendants in Ame- 
t rica, While it would be rath to ſay, that 
e nothing further can be done to bring a free 
5 government, in all its parts, ſtill nearer to 
d perfection the repreſentations of the people 
n are moſt obviouſly ſuſceptible of improve- 
id ment. 'The end to be aimed at, in the for- 

e mation of a repreſentative aſſembly, ſeems to 


be the ſenſe of the people, the public voice: 
the perfection of the portrait conſiſts in its 
likeneſs. Numbers, or property, or both, 
ſhould be the rule; and the proportions of 
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electors and members an affair of calculation. 
The duration ſhould not be ſo long that the 
deputy ſhould have time to forget the opi- 
nions of his conſtituents. Corruption in elec- 
tions 1s the great enemy of freedom. Among 
the proviſions to prevent it, more frequent 
elections, and a more general privilege of vo- 
ting, are not all that might be devited. Di- 
viding the diſtricts, diminithing the diſtance 
of travel, and confining the choice to reſi- 
dents, would be great advances towards the 
annihilation of corruption. The modern ariſ- 
tocracies of Holland, Venice, Berne, &c. 
have tempered themſelves with innumerable 
multitudes of checks, by which they have 
given a great degree of ſtability to that form 
of government : and though liberty and life 
can never be there enjoyed ſo well as in a free 
republic, none is perhaps more capable of 
profound ſagacity, We thall learn to prize 
the checks and balances of a tree government, 
and even thoſe of the modern ariſtocracies, 
if we recollect the miſeries of Greece, which 
aroſe from their ignorance of them. The only 
balance attempted againſt the ancient kings 
was a body of nobles ; and the conſequences 
were perpetual altercations of rebellion and 
tyranny, and butcheries of thouſands upon 
every revolution, from one to the other. When 
the kings were aboliſhed, the ariſtocracies 
tyrannzed ; and then no balance was attempt- 


ed but between ariſtocracy and democracy. 
This, 


ITT 
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This, in the nature of things, could be no 
balance at all, and therefore the pendulum 
was for ever on the ſwing. It is impoſſible 
to read in Thucidydes, lib. iii. his account 
of the factions and confuſions throughout 
all Greece, which were introduced by this 
want of an equilibrium, without horror. 
During the few days that Eurymedon, with 
his troops, continued at Corcyra, the people 
of that city extended their maſſacre to all 
whom they judged their enemies. The crime 
alledged was, an attempt to overturn the de- 
mocracy. Some periſhed merely through 
mow enmity ; ſome for the money they 

ad lent, by the hands of the borrower. 
Every kind of death, every dreadful act, was 
perpetrated. Fathers flew their children ; 
fome were dragged from altars, ſome were 
butchered at them ; numbers, immerted in 
temples, were ſtaryed. The contagion ſpread 
through the whole extent of Greece: factions 
raged in every city; the licentious many con- 
tending for the Athenians, 'and the alpiring 
few for the Lacedæmonians. The conſe- 


quence was, ſeditions in cities, with all their 


numerous and tragical incidents. Such things 
ever will be, ſays Thucidydes, ſo long as 


human nature continues the ſame. But if this 


nervous hiſtorian had known a balance of 
three powers, he would not have pronounced 
the diſtemper ſo incurable, but would have 
added---/o long as parties in cities remain un- 
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Peace. | 
Salanced. He adds---Words loſt their fig» 
nication: _ brutal raſhneſs was fortitude ; 
radence, cowardice ; modeſty, effeminacy; 
and being wiſe in every thing, to. be good 
for nothing : the hot temper was manly va- 
Jour; calm deliberation, plauſible knavery ; 
he who boiled with indignation was truſt- 
worthy ; and he who preſumed to contradict 
was ever ſuſpected. Connection of blood 
was leſs regarded than tranſient acquaintance ; | 
aſſociations were not formed for mutual ad- 
vantage, conſiſtent with law, but for rapine 
inſt all law ; truſt was only communica- 
tion of guilt ; revenge was more valued than 
never to have ſuffered an injury; perjuries 
were maſter-pieces of cunning ; the dupes 
only bluſhed, the villains — impudently 
triumphed. The ſource of all theſe evils is 
a thirſt of power, from rapacious or ambi- 
tious paſſions. The men of large influence, 
ſome contending for the juſt equality of the 
democratical, and others for I fair deco- 
rum of ariſtocratical government, by artful 
ſounds, embarraſſed thoſe communities for 
their own private lucre, by the keeneſt ſpi- 
rit, the 1 daring projects, and moſt dread- 
ful machinations. Revenge, not limited by 
juſtioe or the public welfare, was meaſured 
only by ſuch retaliation as was Judged the 
{weeteſt=--by capital condemnations, by ini- 
quitous ſentences, and by glutting the pre- 
ſent rancour of their hearts with their own 
| hands. 
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hands. The pious and upright conduct was 
on both ſides . : | 
tizens fell victims to both. Seditions intro- 
duced every ſpecies of outrageous wicked. 
neſs into the Grecian manners. Sincerity was 
laughed out of countenance : the whole or- 
der of human life was confounded : the hu- 
man temper, too apt to tranſgreſs in ſpite of 
laws, now having gained the aſcendant over 
law, ſeemed to glory that it was too ſtron 
for juſtice, and an enemy to all ſuperiority. 
Mr. Hume has collected, from Diodorus 
Siculus alone, a few maſſacres which hap- 
pened in only fixty of the moſt poliſhed 

ears of Greece :---From Sybaris 500 nobles 
— of Chians, 600 citizens; at Ephe- 
ſus, 340 killed, 1000 baniſhed; of Cyre- 
nians, 500 nobles killed, all the reſt baniſh- 
ed; the Corinthians killed 120, baniſhed 
500; Phæbidas baniſhed 300 Bœotians. 
Upon the fall of the Lacedæmonians, demo- 
cracies were reſtored in many cities, and ſe- 
vere vengeance taken of the nobles; the ba- 
niſhed nobles returning, butchered their ad- 
verſaries at Phialæ, in Corinth, in Megara, 
in Phliaſia, where they killed 300 of the 


people; but theſe again revolting, killed 


above 600 of the nobles, and baniſhed the 
reſt, In Arcadia, 1400 baniſhed, beſides 
many killed: the baniſhed retired to Sparta 
and Pallantium ; the latter were delivered up 
to their countrymen, and all killed. Of the 
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vii Preface. 
banifhed from Argos and Thebes, there were 
509 in the Spartan army. The people, be- 
fore the uſurpation of Agathocles, had ba- 
niſhed 600 nobles ; afterwards that ty rant, 
m concurrence with the people, killed 4000 
nobles, and baniſhed 6000, and killed 4000 
people at Gela: his brother banithed So 
from Syracuſe The inhabitants of Ægeſta, 
to the number of 40, ooo, were killed, man, 
woman, and child, for the ſake of their mo- 
ney: all the relations of the Libyan army, 
fathers, brothers, children, killed; 7000 
exiles killed after capitulation. Theſe num- 
bers, compared with the population of thoſe 
cities, are prodigious ; yet Agathocles was a 
-man of character, and not to be ſuſpected of 
cruelty, contrary to the maxims of his age: 
ſuch were the faſhionable outrages of unba- 
hnced parties. | 1 

In the name of human and divine benevo- 
lence, is ſuch a ſyſtem as this to be recom- 
mended to Americans in this age of the 
world ? Human nature is as incapable now 
of. going through revolutions with temper 
and ſobriety, with patience and prudence, or 
without fury and madneſs, as it was among 
the Greeks ſo long ago. The lateſt revolu- 
tion that we read of was conducted, at leaſt 
on one fide, in the Grecian ſtyle, with la- 
conic energy, and with a little Attic falt ; at 
leaſt, without too much patience, foreſight, 
and prudence, on the other.--- Without three 
orders, 
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orders, and an effectual balance between 
them, in every American conſtitution, it 
muſt be deſtined to frequent unavoidable re- 
volutions : if they are delayed a few years, 
they muſt come in time. The United States 
are large and populous nations in compariſon 
of the Grecian commonwealths, or even the 
Swiſs cantons, and are growing every day 
more diſproportionate, and therefore leſs ca- 
pable of being held together by ſimple go- 
vernments. Countries that increaſe in popu- 
lation ſo rapidly as the States of America 
did, even during ſuch an impoverithing and 
deſtructive war as the laſt was, are not to be 
bound long with filken threads : lions, young 
or old, will not be bound by cobwebs.---lt 
would be better for America, it is neverthe- 
leſs agreed, to ring all the changes with the 
whole ſet of bells, and go through all the 
revolutions of the Grecian ſtates, rather than 
eſtabliſh an abſolute monarchy among them, 
notwithſtanding all the great and real im- 
provements made in that kind of government, 
The objection to theſe governments is not 
becauſe they are ſupported by nobles and a 
ſubordination of ranks ; for all governments, 
even the moſt democratical, are ſupported 
by a ſubordination of offices, and of ranks 
too. None ever exiſted without it but in a 
ſtate of anarchy and outrage, in a contempt 
of law and juſtice, no better than no govern- 
ment. But the nobles in the European mo- 
narchies 


_ with a right to counſel the crown at 
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narchies ſupport them more by oppofing 
than promoting their ordinary views. The 
kings are 7 orted by their armies: the no- 
bles ſupport the crown, as it is in full poſ- 
ſeflion of the gift of all employments; but 
they ſupport it ſtill more by checking its 
miniſters, and preventing them from running 
into abuſes of power and wanton deſpotiſm, 

otherwiſe the people would be puſhed to ex- 
tremities and inſurrections. It is thus that 


the nobles reconcile the monarchical autho- 


rity to the obedience of the ſubjects; but 
take away the ſtanding armies, and leave 
the nobles to themſelves, and they would 


overturn every monarchy 1 in Europe in a tew 


years, and erect ariitocracies. 
It is become a kind of faſhion among 
writers to admit, as a maxim, that if you 


could be always ſure of a wiſe, active, and 


virtuous prince, monarchy would be the beſt 
of governments. But this is ſo far from be- 
ing admiſſible, that it will for ever remain 
true, that a free government has a great ad- 
vantage over a ſimple monarchy. The beſt 
and wileſt prince, by means of a freer com- 
munication with his people, ws the greater 
opportunities to collect the beſt advice from 
the beſt of his ſubjects, would have an im- 
menſe advantage in a free ſtate more than in 
a monarchy. A ſenate conſiſting of all that 
1s moſt noble, wealthy, and able in the na- 


all 
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all times, is a check to miniſters, and a ſe- 
curity againſt abuſes, that a body of nobles 
who never meet, and have no ſuch right, 
can never accompliſh. Another in er 4 
compoſed of repreſentatives choſen by the 
people in all parts, gives the whole nation 
tree acceſs, and communicates all the wants, 
knowledge, projects, and wiſhes of the na- 
tion to government ; excites an emulation 
among all claſſes, removes complaints, re- 
dreſſes grievances, affords opportunities of 
exertion to genius though in obſcurity, and 
gives full ſcope to all the faculties of man ; 
opens a paſſage for every ſpeculation to the 
legiſlature, to adminiſtration, and to the 
public: it gives a univerſal energy to the 
human character, in every part of the ſtate, 
which never can be obtained in a mo- 
narchy. | 
There is a third particular which deſerves 
attention both from governments and people. 
The miniſters of ſtate in a ſimple monarchy 
can never know their friends from their ene- 
mies: Cabals in ſecret undermine their in- 
fluence and blaſt their reputations. This oc- 
caſions a jealouſy ever anxious and irritated, 
which never thinks the government ſafe 
without an encouragement of informers and 
ſpies, throughout every part of the ſtate, who 
interrupt the tranquillity of private life, de- 
ſtroy the confidence of families in their own 
domeſtics and one another, and poiſon free- 
dom in its ſweeteſt retirements. In a free 
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government, on the contrary, the miniſters 


can have no enemies of. conſequence but 
among the members of the great or little 


council, where every man is obliged to take 


his fide, and declare his opinion upon every 
queſtion. This circumſtance alone, to eve 

manly mind, would be ſufficient to decide 
the preference in favour of a free govern- 
ment. Even ſecrecy, where the executive 
is entire in one hand, is as eafily and ſurely 
preſerved in a free government, as in a ſim- 
ple monarchy ; and as to diſpatch, all the 
ſimple monarchies of the whole univerſe may 


be defied to produce greateror more examples 


of it than are to be found in Engliſh hiſtory. 
---An Alexander or a Frederic, poſſeſſed of 
the prerogatives only of a king of England, 
and leading his own armies, would never 
find himſelf embarraſſed or delayed in an 

honeſt enterprize. He might be 3 
indeed, from running mad, and from making 
conqueſts to the ruin of his nation merely 
for his own glory; but this is no argument 
againſt a free government.---There can be 
no free government without a democratical 
branch in the conſtitution. Monarchies and 
ariſtocracies are in poſſeſſion of the voice 
and influence of every univerſity and aca- 


demy in Europe. Democracy, ſimple de- 


mocracy, never had a patron among men 
of letters. Democratical mixtures in go- 
vernment have loſt almoſt all the advocates 
they ever had out of England and * 

; 7 en 
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Men of letters muſt have a great deal of 


praiſe, and ſome of the neceſſaries, conve- 
niencies, and'ornaments of life. Monarchies 
and ariſtocracies pay well and applaud libe- 
rally. The people have almoſt always ex- 
pected to be ſerved gratis, and to be paid for 
the honour of ſerving them ; and their ap- 
plauſes and adorations are beſtowed too of- 
ten on artifices and tricks, on hypocriſy and 
ſuperſtition, on flattery, bribes, and largeſſes. 
It is no wonder then that democracies and 
democratical mixtures are annihilated all 
over Europe, except on a barren rock, a 
paltry fen, an inacceſſible mountain, or an 
impenetrable foreſt. The people of Eng- 
land, to their immortal honour, are hitherto 
an exception; but, to the humiliation of 
human nature, they ſhew very often that 
they are like other men. The people in 
America have now the beſt opportunity, and 
the greateſt truſt, in their hands, that Pro- 
vidence ever committed to ſo ſmall a num- 
ber ſince the tranſgreſſion of the firſt pair: 
if they betray their truſt, their guilt will 


merit even greater puniſhment than other 


nations have ſuffered, and the indignation of 
heaven. If there is one certain truth to be 
collected from the hiſtory of all ages, it is 
this: that the people's rights and liberties, 
and the democratical mixture in a conſtitu- 
tion, can never be preſerved without a ſtron 

executive, or, in other words, without ſe- 
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tive. If the executive power, or any con- 
ſiderable part of it, is left in the hands ei- 
ther of an ariſtocratical or a democratical aſ- 
ſembly, it will corrupt the legiſlature, as ne- 
ceſſarily as ruſt corrupts iron, or as arſenic 
poiſons the human body; and when the le- 


| Xl I 
5 Ee the executive power from the legiſ- 


' giſlature is corrupted the people are undone. 


The rich, the well-born, and the able, ac- 
gave an influence among the people that will 
oon be too much for ſimple Bonet and 
plain ſenſe in a houſe of repreſentatives. The 
moſt illuſtrious of them muſt therefore be 
ſeparated from the maſs, and placed by them- 
ſelves in a ſenate: this is, to all honeſt and 
uſeful intents, an oſtraciſm. A member of 
a ſenate of immenſe wealth, the moſt reſpec- 
ted birth and tranſcendent abilities, has no in- 
fluence in the nation in compariſon of what 
he would have in a ſingle repreſentative aſ- 
ſembly. When a ſenate exiſts, the moſt pow- 
erful man in the ſtate may be ſafely admit- 
ted into the houſe of repreſentatives, becauſe 
the people have it in their power to remove 
him into the ſenate as ſoon as his influence 
becomes dangerous. The ſenate becomes 
the great object of ambition; and the richeſt 
and the moſt ſagacious wiſh to merit an ad- 


vancemeft to it by ſervices to the public in 
the houſe. When he has obtained the ob- 


ject of his wiſhes, you may ſtill hope for 


the benefits of his exertions, without dread- 
; ing 
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ing his paſſions ; for the executive power be- 
ins in other hands, he has loſt much of his 

a. with the people, and can govern. 
very few votes more than his own among 
the ſenators. 

It was the general opinion of ancient na- 
tions, that the Divinity alone was adequate 
to the important office of giving laws to men. 
The Greeks entertained this prejudice 
throughout all their diſperſions; the Romans 
cultivated the ſame popular deluſion; and 
modern nations in the conſecration of kings, 
and in ſeveral ſuperſtitious chimeras of di- 
vine rights in prices and nobles, are nearly 
unanimous in preſerving remnants of it: even 
the venerable magiſtrates of Amersfort de- 
voutly believe themſelves God's vicegerents. 
Is it that obedience to the laws can be ob- 
tained from mankind in no other manner? 
ls the jealouſy of power, and the envy of 
ſuperiority, ſo ſtrong in all men, that no 
conſiderations of public or private utility are 
ſufficient to engage their ſubmiſſion to rules 
for their own happineſs ? Or is the diſpoſi- 
tion to impoſture ſo prevalent in men of ex- 
perience that their private views of ambition 
and ayarice can be accomplithed only by ar- 
tifice ?—lIt was a tradition in antiquity that 
the laws of Crete were dictated to Minos by 
the inſpiration of Jupiter. This legiſlator 
and his brother Rhadamanthus were both 
his ſons: once in nine years they went to 

Vol. I. B converſe 
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converſe with their father, to propoſe queſ- 
tions concerning the wants of the people, 
and his anſwers were recorded as laws for. 
their government. The laws of Lacedæmon 
were communicated by Apollo to Lycurgus ; 
and, leſt the meaning of the deity ſhould 
not. have been perfectly comprehended, or 
correctly expreſſed, were afterwards confirm- 
ed by his oracle at Delphos. Among the 
Romans, Numa was indebted for thoſe laws 
which procured the proſperity of his coun- 

to his converſations with Egeria. The 
Greeks imported theſe myſteries from Egypt 
and the Eait, whoſe deſpotiſms, from the 
remoteſt antiquity to this day, have been 
founded in the tame ſolemn empiriciſm ; 
their emperors and nobles being all deſcend- 
ed from their gods. Woden and Thor were 
divinities too ; and their poſterity ruled a 
thouſand years in the north by the ſtrength 
of a like credulity. Manco Cana: was the 
child of the ſun, the viſible deity of the Pe- 
ruvians, and tranſmitted his divinity, as 
well as his earthly dignity and authority, 
through a line of incas. And the rudeſt tribes 
of ſavages in North America have certain 
families under the immediate protection of 
the god of war, from which their leaders are 
always choſen. There is nothing in which 
— have been more unanimous; yet 
nothing can be inferred from it more than 
this, that the multitude have always been 


credulous, 
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credulous, and the few artful. The United 
States of America have exhibited, perhaps, 
the firſt example of governments erected on 
the ſimple principles of nature; and if men 
are now ſufficiently enlightened to diſabuſe 
themſelves of artince, impoſture, hypocriſy, 
and ſuperſtition, they will conſider this 
event as an æra in their hiſtory. Although 
the detail of the formation of the American 
governments is at prelent little known or re- 
garded either in Europe or America, it may 
hereafter become an object of curioſity. It 
will never be pretended that any perſons em- 
ployed in that {ſervice had any interviews. 
with the gods, or were in any degree under 
the inſpiration of heaven, any more than 
thoſe at work upon ſhips or houſes, or la- 
bouring in merchandize or agriculture: it 
will for ever be acknowledged that theſe go- 
vernments were contrived merely by the uſe 
of reaſon and the ſenſes. As Copley painted 
Chatham; Weſt, Wolf; and Trumbull, War- 
ren and Montgomery; as Dwight, Barlow, 
Trumbull, and Humphries compoſed their 
verſe, and Belknap and Ramſay hiſtory; as 
Godfrey invented bis quadrant, and Ritten- 
houſe his planetarium; as Boylſton practiſed 
inoculation, and Franklin electricity; as 
Paine expoſed the miſtakes of Raynal, and 
Jefferſon thoſe of Buffon, ſo ubphilofophi- 
ally borrowed from the Recherches: Philo- 
lophiques ſur les Americains, thoſe deſpica- 
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ble dreams of De Paw—neither the people, 
nor their conventions, committees, or ſub- 
committees, conſidered legiſlation in any 
other light than ordinary arts and ſciences, 
only as of more importance. Called without 
expectation, and compelled without previ- 


ous inclination, though undoubtedly at the 


beſt period of time both for England and 


America, to erect ſuddenly new ſyſtems of 


laws for their future government, they adopt- 
ed the method of a wiſe architect, in erect- 
ing a new palace for the reſidence of his ſo- 
vereign. 'They determined to conſult Vi- 
truvius, Palladio, and all other writers of 
reputation in the art; to examine the moſt 
celebrated buildings, whether they remain 
entire or in ruins ; compare theſe with the 

rinciples of writers, and inquire how far 
both the theories and models were founded 
in nature, or created by fancy; and when 
this ſhould be done, as far as their circum- 
Rances would allow, to adopt the advan- 


tages, and reject the inconveniencies, of all. 


Unembarraſſed by attachments to noble fa- 
milies, - hereditary lines and ſucceſſions, or 
any conſiderations of royal blood, even the 
_ myſtery of holy oil had no more in- 

uence than that other of holy water : the 
people univerſally were too enlightened to be 
impoſed: on by artifice, and their leaders, or 
more properly followers, were men of too 
much honour to attempt it. Thirteen go- 
10 vernments 
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vernments thus founded on the natural 
authority of the people alone, without a 
pretence of miracle or myſtery, which are 
deſtined to ſpread over the northern part of 
that whole quarter of the globe, are a great 

oint gained in favour of the rights of man- 
Lind. The experiment is made, and has 
completely ſucceeded : it can no longer be 
called in queſtion, whether authority in 
magiſtrates, and obedience of citizens, can 
be grounded on reaſon, morality, and the 
Chriſtian religion, without the monkery of 


prieſts, or the knavery of politicians. As 


the writer was perſonally acquainted with 
moſt of the gentlemen in each of the ſtates, 
who had the principal ſhare in the firſt 
draughts, the — letters were really 
written to lay before the gentleman to whom 


they are addreſſed, a ſpecimen of that kind 


of reading and reaſoning which produced 
the American conſtitutions. - 


It is not a little ſurpriſing that all this 
kind of learning ſhould have been unknown + 
to any illuſtrious philoſopher and ſtateſman, 
eſpecially one who really was, what he has 
been often called, a well of ſcience,” 
But if he could be unacquainted with it, or 


it could have eſcaped his memory, we may 


ſuppoſe millions in America have occaſion 
to be reminded of it.---The writer has lon 
ſeen with anxiety the facility with whic 
philoſophers of greateſt name have under- 
| B 3 taken 
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taken to write of American affairs without 
knowing any thing of them, and have echoed 
and re-echoed each other's viſions. - Hav- 
ing neither talents, leiſure, nor inclination, 
to meet {ſuch champions in the field of lite- 
rary controverſy, he little thought of ven- 
turing to propoſe to them any queſtions: 
circumſtances, however, have lately occur- 


red, which ſeemed to require that ſome no- 
tice ſhould be taken of one of them. If 


the publication of theſe papers ſhould con- 
tribute any thing to turn the attention of the 
younger gentlemen of letters in America to 
this kind of inquiry, it will produce an 
effect of ſome importance to their country. 
The ſubject is the moſt intereſting that can 
engage the underſtanding or the heart; for 
whether the end of man, in this ſtage of his 
exiſtence, be enjoyment or improvement, or 
both, it can never be attained ſo well in a 
bad government as a good one. 

The practicability or the duration of a 
republic, in which there is a governor, a 
ſenate, and a houſe of repreſentatives, is 
doubted by Tacitus, though he admits the 
theory, to be laudable---** Cunctas nationes 
et urbes, populus, aut priores, aut ſinguli, 
c regunt. Delecta ex his et” conſtituta 
e reipublice forma, laudari facilius quam 
& inveniri; vel, ſi evenit, haud diuturna 
s efle poteſt. Ann. lib. iv.---Cicero aſ- 
ſerts---** Statuo elle optime conſtitutam 
— © rem- 
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te rempublicam, quæ ex tribus generibus 
* 1llis, regali, optimo, ct populari, modice 
« confuſa. Frag.---in ſuch peremptory 
terms the ſuperiority of ſuch a government 
to all other forms, that the loſs of his book 
upon republics is much to be regretted. 
From a few paſlages that have been pre- 
ſerved, it is very probable he entered more 
largely into an examination of the compoſi- 
tion of monarchical republics than any other 
ancient writer. He was ſo far from appre- 
hending ** diſputes” from a variety of orders, 
that he affirms it to be the firmeſt bond of 
juſtice, and the ſtrongeſt anchor of ſafety to 
the community. As the treble, the tenor, 
and the baſs exiſt in nature, they will be 
heard in the concert : if they are arranged 
by Handel, in a ſkilful compoſition, they 
produce rapture the moſt exquiſite that har- 
mony can excite ; but if they are confuſed 
together without order, they will 


* Rend with tremendous ſound your ears 
„ alunder.” 


Ut in fidibus ac tibiis, atque cantu ipſo, 
a a vocibus concentus eſt quidam tenendus 


ex diſtinctis ſonis, quem immutatum ac 


diſcrepantem aures erudite ferre non poſ- 
ſunt; iſque concentus, ex iimillimarum 
« vocum moderatione, concors tamen efficitur 
* et congruens: fic ex ſummis et infimis et 
* mediis interjectis ordinibus, ut ſonis, mo- 
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« derata ratione, civitas conſenſu diſſimilli- 
% morum concinit; et quæ harmonia a 
© muſicis dicitur in cantu, ea eſt in civitate 
concordia, arctiſſimum atque optimum 
omni in republica vinculum incolumitatis; 
gquæ ſine juſtitia nullo pacto eſſe poteſt. 
Cicero, Frag. de Repub.---As all the ages 
of the world have 10 roduced a greater 
ſtateſman and hiloſophe er united in the 
ſame character, his authority ſhould have 
great weight. His decided opinion in 
tavour of three branches is founded on a 
reaſon that is unchangeable ; the laws, which 
are the only poſſible rule, meaſure, and ſe- 
curity of juſtice, can be ſure of protection, 
for any courſe of time, in no other form of 
government : and the very name of a re- 
public implies, that the property of the 
people ſhould be e in the legiſla- 
ture, and decide the rule of juſtice.— Reſ- 
1 publica eſt res populi. Populus autem 
non omnis cœtus multitudinis, ſed cœtus 
juris conſenſu, et utilitatis communione 
„ ſociatus. Frag. de Rep. 

Reſpublica res eſt populi, cum bene ac 
juſte geritur, ſive ab uno rege, ſive a 
paucis optimatibus, ſive ab Wa 
populo. Cum vero injuſtus eſt rex, 
quem tyrannum voco; aut injuſti opti- 
mates, quorum conſeriſus factio eſt; aut 
injuſtus ipſe populus, cui nomen uſitatum 
nullum reperio, 1 ut etiam ipſum tyran- 
£6 num 
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* num appellem; non jam vitioſa, fed 
4 omnino 5 reſpublica eſt; quoniam 
* non eſt res populi, cum tyrannus eam 
*© factiove capeſſat; nec ipſe populus eſt fi 
ſit injuſtus, quoniam non eſt multitudinis 
juris conſenſu, et utilitatis unione ſociata.”” 
Frag. de Repub. 

Ubi vero juſtitia non eſt, nec jus poteſt 
*« efle; quod enim jure fit, profecto juſte 
fit; quod autem fit injuſte, nec jure fieri 
*« poteſt. Non enim jura dicenda ſunt, vel 
*« putanda, iniqua hominum conſtituta, cum 
illud etiam ipſi jus eſſe dicant quod de 
juſtitiæ fonte manaverit ; falſumque fit, 
*« quod a quibuſdam non recte ſentientibus 
*« dici ſolet, id jus eſſe, quod ei, qui plus 
*« poteſt, utile eſt.” According to this, a 
ſimple monarchy, if it could in reality be 
what it pretends to be, a government of 
laws, might be juſtly denominated a re- 
public. A limited monarchy, therefore, 
eſpecially when limited by two independent 
branches, an ariſtocratical and a democrati- 
cal power in the conſtitution, may with 
{tri&t propriety be called by that name, 

If Cicero and Tacitus could reviſit the 
earth, and learn that the Engliſh nation had 
reduced the great idea to practice, and 
brought it nearly to perfection, by giving 
each diviſion a power to defend itſelf by a 
negative ; had found it the moſt ſolid and 
durable government, as well as the moſt 

free ; 
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free; had obtained, by means of it, a proſ- 
perity among civilized nations, in an en- 
lightened age, like that of the Romans 
among barbarians ; and that the Americans, 
after having enjoyed the benefits of ſuch a 
conſtitution a century and a half, were ad- 
viſed by ſome of the greateſt philoſophers 
and politicians of the age to renounce it, 
and ſet up the governments of ancient Goths 
and - modern Indians---what would they 
ſay? That the Americans would be more 
reprehenſible than the Cappadocians, if they 
ſhould liſten to ſuch advice. It would have 
been much to the purpoſe to have inſerted 
a more accurate inveſtigation of- the form 
of government of the ancient Germans and 
modern Indians; in both, the exiſtence of 
the three diviſions of power is marked with 
a preciſion that excludes all controverſy. 
The democratical branch, eſpecially, is ſo 
determined, that the real ſovereignty reſided 
in the body of the people, and was exer- 
ciſed in the aſſembly of king, nobles, and 
commons together. Theſe inſtitutions 
really collected all authority into one center 
of kings, nobles, and people. But ſmall as 
their numbers, and narrow as their territo- 
ries were, the conſequence was confuſion ; 
each part believed it governed the whole : 
the chiefs thought they were ſovereign ; the 
nobles believed the power to be in their 


hands ; and the people flattered themſelves 
| that 
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that all depended upon them. Their pur- 
poſes were well enough anſwered, without 
coming to an explanation, while they were 
few in numbers, and had no property; but 
when ſpread over large provinces of the 
Roman empire, now the great kingdoms of 
Europe; and grown populous and rich, they 
found the inconvenience of not knowing 
each its place. Kings, nobles, and people 
claimed the government in turn: and after 
all the turbulence, wars, and revelutions, 
which compoſe the hiſtory of Europe for 
ſo many ages, we find ſimple monarchies 
eſtabliſned every where. Whether the ſyſtem 
will now become ſtationary, and laſt for 
ever, by means of a few further improve- 
ments in monarchical governments, we 
know not ; or whether ſtill further revolu- 
tions are to come. The molt probable, or 
rather the only probable change is, the in- 
troduction of democratical branches into 
thoſe governments. It the people ſhould 
ever aim at more, they will defeat them- 
ſelves ; and indeed if they aim at this, by 
any other than gentle means, and by gradual 
advances ; by improvements in"general edu- 
cation, and informing the public mind. 
The ſyſtems of legitlators are experiments 
made on human life and manners, ſociety 
and government. Zoroaſter, Confuctus, 
Mithras, Odin, Thor, Mahomet, Lycurgus, 

Solon, 


| 
| 
1 xxvi R 
Solon, Romulus, and a thouſand others, 
38 may be compared to philoſophers making 
experiments on the elements. Unhappily a 
political experiment cannot be made in a 
laboratory, nor determined in a few hours. 
194 The operation once begun, runs over whole 
1 quarters of the globe, and is not finiſhed in 
11 many thouſands of years. The experiment 
of Lycurgus laſted ſeven hundred years, but 
never ſpread beyond the limits of Laconia. 
The proceſs of Solon blowed out in one 
century; that of Romulus laſted but two 
centuries and a half ; but the Teutonic in- 
ſtitutions, deſcribed by Cæſar and Tacitus, 
are the moſt memorable experiment, merely 
olitical, ever yet made in human affairs. 
They have ſpread all over Europe, and have 
laſted eighteen hundred years. They afford 
the ſtrongeſt argument has can be imagined 
in ſupport of the point aimed at in theſe 
letters. Nothing ought to have more weight 
with America, to determine her judgement 
againſt mixing the authority of the one, the 
few, and the many, confuſedly in one aſſem- 
bly, than the wide-ſpread miſeries and final 
{lavery of almoſt all mankind, in conſe- 
quence of ſuch an ignorant policy in the 
ancient Germans. What is the ingredient 
which in England has preſerved the demo- 
cratical authority? The balance, and that 
only. The Engliſh have, in reality, blend- 
| ed 
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ed together the feudal inſtitutions with thoſe 
of the Greeks and Romans; and out of all 
have made that noble compoſition, which 
avoids the inconveniencies, and retains the 
advantages of both. The inſtitutions now 
made in America will never wear wholly 
out for thouſands of years: it is of the laſt 
importance, then, that they ſhould begin 
High; if they ſet out wrong, they will 
never be able to return, unleſs it be by ac- 
cident, to the right path. After having 
known the hiſtory of Europe, and of 
England in particular, it would be the 
height of folly to go back to the inſtitutions 
of Woden and of Thor, as they are adviſed 
to do; if they had been counſelled to adopt 
a ſimple monarchy at once, it would have 
been leſs myſterious. Robertſon, Hume, 
and Gibbon, have given ſuch. admirable ac- 
counts of the feudal inſtitutions, and their 
conſequences, that it would have been more 
diſcreet to have referred to them, perhaps, 


without ſaying any thing more upon the 


ſubject. To collect together the legiſlation 
of the Indians would take up much room, 
but would be well worth the pains. The 
ſovereignty is in the nation, it is true, but 
the three powers are ſtrong in every tribe; 
and their royal and ariſtocratical dignities 
are much more generally hereditary, from 
the popular partiality to particular _— 
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LETTER I. 


Grofvenor-Square, Oct. 4, 1786. 


MY DEAR SIR, 

b e writers in Europe, of great abili- 

ties, reputation, and learning, M. Turgot, 
the Abbẽ De Mably, and Dr. Price, have turned 
their attention to the conſtitutions of government 
in the United States of America, and have writ- 
ten and publiſhed rheir*criticiſms and advice. 
They had all the moſt amiable characters, and 
unqueſtionably the pureſt intentions. They had 
all experience in public affairs, and ample in- 
formation in the nature of man, the neceſſity of 
ſociety, and the ſcience of government. 

There are in the productions of all of them, 
among many excellent things, ſome ſentiments, 
however, that it will be difficult to reconcile to 
reaſon, experience, the conſtitution of human na- 
ture, or to the uniform teſtimony of the greateſt 
itateſmen, legiſlators, and philoſophers of all en- 


lightened nations, ancient and modern. 


M. Turgot, in his letter to Dr. Price, con- 
feſſes, “ that he is not ſatisfied with the conſti- 
5 tutions which have hitherto been formed for 
<« the different ſtates of America.” He obſerves 
that by moſt of them the cuſtoms of England 
are imitated, without any particular motive. 
Inſtead of collecting all authority into one cen- 
ter, that of the nation, they have eſtabliſhed 

C 2 | « different 
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ee different bodies, a body of repreſentatives, a 
* council, and a governor, becauſe there is in 
c England, a houſe of commons, a houſe of 
ce jords, and a king. They endeavour to ba- 
lance theſe different powers, as if this equili- 
e brium, which in England may be a neceſſary 
* check to the enormous influence of royalty, 
ce could be of any uſe in republics founded 
cc upon the equality of all the citizens, and as if 
ce eſtabliſhing different orders of men was not a 
&« ſource of diviſions and diſputes.” 

There has been, from the beginning of the re- 
volution in America, a party in every ſtate, who 
have entertained ſentiments ſimilar to theſe of M. 
Turgot. Two or three of them have eſtabliſhed 
governments upon his principle : and, by ad- 
vices from Boſton, certain committees of coun- 
ties have been held, and other conventions pro- 
poſed in the Maſſachuſetts, with the expreſs pur- 
poſe of depoſing the governor and ſenate, as uſe- 
leſs and expenſive branches of the conſtitution ; 
and as it is probable that the publication of M, 
Turgot's opinion has contributed to excite ſuch 
diſcontents among the people, it becomes neceſ- 
ſary to examine it, and, if it can be ſhown to be 

= - an error, whatever veneration the Americans very 
ll juſtly entertain for his memory, it is to be hoped 
j they will not be miſled by his authority. 
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LETTER © 


MY DEAR SIR, 


TURGOT is offended, becauſe the cuſtoms 

of England are imitated in moſt of the 

new conſtitutions in America, without any parti- 
cular motive. But, if we ſuppoſe that Engliſh 
cuſtoms were neither good nor evil in themſelves, 
and merely indifferent ; and the people, by their 
birth, education, and habits, were familiarly at- 
tached to them; ; was not this a motive particular 
enough for their preſervation, rather than endan- 
ger the public tranquillity, or unanimity, by re- 
nouncing them? If thoſe cuſtoms were wiſe, 
juſt, and good, and calculated to ſecure the li- 
berty, property, and ſafety of the people, as well 
or better than any other inſtitutions ancient or 
modern, would M. Turgot have adviſed the na- 
tion to reject them, merely becauſe it was at that 
time juſtly incenſed againſt the Engliſn govern- 
ment? What Engliſh cuſtoms have they retained 
which may with any propriety be called evil? 


M. Turgot has inſtanced only in one, viz. “ that 


* a body of repreſentatives, a council, and a 
* yernor, has been eſtabliſhed, becauſe there is 
* in England, a houſe of commons, a houſe of 
« lords, and a king.” It was not ſo much be- 
cauſe the legiſlature in England conſiſted of three 
branches, that ſuch a diviſion of power was 
adopted by the ſtates, as becauſe their own aſ- 
ſemblies had ever been lo conſtituted, It was not 
ſo much from attachment by habit to ſuch a plan 
of power, as from conviction that it was founded 
in nature and reaſon, that it was continued. 

1 M. Tur- 
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M. Turgot ſeems to be of a different opinion, 
and is for © collecting all authority into one cen- 
e ter, the nation,” It is eaſily underſtood how 
all authority may be collected © into one center 
in a deſpot or monarch ; but how it can be done, 
when the center is to be the nation, is more diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Before we attempt to diſ- 
cuſs the notions of an author, we ſhould be care- 
ful to aſcertain his meaning. It will not be eaſy, 
after the moſt anxious reſearch, to diſcover the 
true ſenſe of this extraordinary paſſage. If, after 
the pains of © collecting all authority into one 
ce center, that center is to be the nation, we 
ſhall remain exactly where we began, and no col- 
lection of authority at all will be made. The na- 
tion will be che authority, and the authority the 
nation. The center will be the circle, and the 
circle the center. When a number of men, wo- 
men, and children, are ſimply congregated toge- 
ther, there is no political authority among them; 
nor any natural authority, but that of parents over 
their children. To leave the women and children 
out of the queſtion for the preſent, the men will 
all be equal, free, and independent of each other. 
Not one will have any authority over any other. 
The firſt “ collection“ of authority muſt be an 
unanimous agreement to form themſelves into a 
nal ion; people, community, or body politic, and to 
be governed by the majority of ſuffrages or 
voices. But even in this caſe, although the au- 
thority is collected into one center, that center is 
no longer the nation, but the majority of the 
nation. Did M. Turgot mean, that the people 
of Virginia, for example, half a million of ſouls 
ſcattered over a territory of two hundred leagues 
ſquare, ſhould ſtop here, and have no other au- 
| thority 
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thority by which to make or execute a law, or 
judge a cauſe, but by a vote of the Whole peo- 
ple, and the deciſion of a majority? Where is 
the plain large enough to hold them; and what 
are the means, and how long would be the time, 
neceſſary to aſſemble them together? 

A ſimple and perfect democracy never yet ex- 
iſted among men. If a village of half a mile 
ſquare, and one hundred families, is capable of 
exerciſing all the legiſlative, executive, and judi- 
cial powers, in public aſſemblies of the whole, 
by unanimous votes, or by majorities, it is more 
than has ever yet been proved in theory or expe- 
rience. In ſuch a democracy, the moderator 
would be king, the town-clerk legiſlator and 
judge, and the conſtable ſheriff, for the moſt 
part ; and upon more 1mportant occaſions, com- 
mittees would be only the counſellors of both the 
former, and commandants of the latter. 

Shall we ſuppoſe then, that M. Turgot in- 
tended, that an aſſembly of repreſentatives ſhould 
be choſen by the nation, and veſted with all the 
powers of government; and that this aſſembly 
ſhall be the center in which all the authority ſhall 
be collected, and ſhall be virtually deemed the 
nation? After long reflection, I have not been 
able to diſcover any other ſenſe in his words, and 
this was probably his real meaning. To examine 
this ſyſtem in detail may be thought as trifling an 
occupation, as the laboured reaſonings of Sidney 
and Locke, to ſhew the abſurdity of Filmar's 
ſuperſtitious notions, appeared to Mr. Hume in 
his enlightened days. Yet the miſtakes of great 
men, and even the abſurdities of fools, when 
they countenance the prejudices of numbers of 
people, eſpecially in a young country, and under 
new governments, cannot be too fully confuted. 

| C 4 Yuo 
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You will not then eſteem my time or your own 
miſ-ſpent, in placing this idea of M. Turgot in 
all its lights; in conſidering the conſequences of 
it; and in collecting a variety of authorities 


againſt it. 
py vg | 


CEMTS I: 


ST. MARINO. 


MY DEAR SIR, | 
SOCIETY of gods would govern them- 


X © ſelves democratically,” ſays the eloquent 
philoſopher of Geneva; who, however, would 
have agreed, that his gods“ muſt not have 
been the claſſical deities : ſince he knew from the 
higheſt authority, the poets, who had their infor- 
mation from thoſe divinities, the Muſes, that all 
the terrors of the nod, the arm, and the thun- 
derbolts of Jupiter, with all the energy of his 
undiſputed monarchy, were inſufficient to hold 
them in order, As it is impoſlible to know what 
would have been his definition of the gods, we 
may quietly purſue our inquiry, whether it 1s 
| 1 to goven men in this way. It would 

e very ſurpriſing, if, among all the nations 
that have exiſted, not one has diſcovered a ſecret 
of ſo much importance. It is not neceſſary for 
us to prove that no ſuch government has exiſted; 
it is incumbent on him who ſhall embrace the 
opinion of M. Turgot, to name the age, the 
country, and the people, in which ſuch an ex- 
periment has been tried. It might be eaſier to 
determine the queſtion concerning the — => 
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lity or impracticability, the utility or inutility, of 
a ſimple democracy, if we could find a number 
of examples of it. From the frightful pictures 
of a democratical city, drawn by the maſterly 
encils of ancient philoſophers and hiſtorians, it 
may be conjectured that ſuch governments exiſted 
in Greece and Italy, at leaſt for ſhort ſpaces of 
time : but no particular hiſtory of any one of 
them is come down to us ; nor are we able to 
procure any more ſatisfaction to our curioſity 
from modern hiſtory. If ſuch a phenomenon is 
at this time to be ſeen in, the world, it is pro- 
bably in ſome of thoſe ſtates which have the 
name of democracies, or at leaſt in ſuch as have 

reſerved ſome ſhare in the government to the 
people. Let us travel to ſome of thoſe countries, 
and examine their laws. 

The republic of St. Marino, in Italy, is ſome- 
times quoted as an inſtance ; and therefore it is 
of ſome importance to examine, 1. Whether, in 
fact, this is a ſimple democracy; and, 2. Whe- 
ther, if it were ſuch, it is not owing to particu- 
lar circumſtances, which do not belong to any 
other people, and prove it to be improper for any 
other, eſpecially the United States of America, 
to attempt to imitate it. | 

The republic of St. Marino, as Mr. Addiſon 
informs us, ſtands on the top of a very high 
and craggy mountain, generally hid among the 
clouds, and ſometimes under ſnow, even when 
the weather is clear and warm in all the country 
about it. | 

This mountain, and a few hillocks that lie 
ſcattered about the bottom of it, is the whole 
circuit of the dominion. They have, what they 
call, three caſtles, three convents, and five 

! rs SAS. churches, 
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churches, and reckon about five thoufand ſouls in 
their community. 2 

St. Marino was its founder, a Dalmatian by 
birth, and by trade a maſon. He was employed, 
about thirteen hundred years ago, in the repara- 
tion of Rimini, and after he had finiſhed his work, 
retired to this ſolitary mountain, as very proper 
for the life of a hermit, which he led in the 
greateſt auſterities of religion. He had not been 


long here, before he wrought a reputed miracle, 


which, joined with his extraordinary ſanctity, 
ganied him fo great an eſteem, that the princeſs 
of the country made him a prefent of the moun- 
tain, to diſpoſe of it at his diſcretion. His repu- 
tation quickly peopled it, and gave riſe to the 
republic which calls itſelf after his name. The 
beſt of their churches is dedicated to the faint, 
and holds his aſhes. His ſtatue ſtands over the 


high altar, with the figure of a mountain in his 


hands, crowned with three caſtles, which is like- 
wiſe the arms of the commonwealth. They at- 
tribute to his protection the long duration of the 
ſtate, and look on him the greateſt ſaint next the 
bleſſed Virgin. In their ſtatute- book is a law 
againſt ſuch as ſpeak diſreſpectfully of him, who 
are to be puniſhed in the ſame manner as thoſe 
who are convicted of blaſphemy. This petty 
republic has laſted thirteen hundred years, while 
all the other ſtates of Italy have ſeveral times 
changed their maſters and forms of government. 
Their whole hiſtory conſiſts in two purchales of 
a neighbouring prince, and, two wars, in which 

they aſſiſted the pope againſt a lord of Rimini. 
They would probably ſel] their liberty as dear 
as they could to any that attacked them ; for 
there is but one road by which to climb up to 
| them. 
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them. All that are capable of bearing arms, are 
exerciſed, and ready at a moment's call. | 

The ſovereign power of the republic was 
lodged, originally, in what they call the arengo, 
a great council, in which every houſe had its re- 
preſentative ; but, becauſe they found too much 
confuſion in ſuch a multitude of ſtateſmen, they 
devolved their whole authority into the hands of 
the council of ſixty. The arengo, however, is 
ſtill called together in caſes of extraordinary im- 
portance; and if, after due ſummons, any mem- 
ber abſents himſelf, he is to be fined. In the 
ordinary courſe of government, the council of 
ſixty, which, notwithſtanding the name, conſiſts 
but of forty perſons, has in its hands the admi- 
niſtration of affairs, and is made up of half out 
of the noble families, and half out of the ple- 
beian. They decide all by ballotting, are not 
admitted until five-and-twenty years old, and 
chooſe the officers of the commonwealth. 

No ſentence can ſtand that is not confirmed by 
two thirds of this council; no fon can be admitted 
into it during the life of his father, nor two be in 
it of the ſame family, nor any enter but by election. 
The chiet officers of the commonwealth are the 

two capitaneos, who have ſuch a power as the old 
Roman conſuls had, but are choſen every ſix months. 
Some have been capitaneos ſix or ſeven times, 
though the office is never to be continued to the 
{ame perſons twice ſucceſſively. The third officer 
is the commiſſary, who judges in all civil and cri- 
minal matters: but becauſe the many alliances, 
friendſhips, and intermarriages, as well as the per- 
ſonal feuds and animoſities that happen among ſo 
ſmall a people, might obſtruct the courſe of juſ- 
tice, if one of their own number had the diſtribu- 
don of it, they have always a foreigner for this 

FD employ, 
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employ, whom they chooſe for three years, and 

maintain out of the public ſtock. He muſt be a 

doctor of law, and a man of known integrity. 

. joined in commiſſion with the capitancos, 

and acts ſomething like the recorder of London 

under the lord mayor. The fourth man in theſtate 

' the phyſician : another perſon, who makes no 

ordinary figure in the republic, is the ſchoolmaſ- 

ter. Few in the place but have ſome tincture of 
learning. 

The people are eſteemed very honeſt, and rigo- 
rous in the execution of juſtice, and ſeem to 
live more happy and contented among their rocks 

- and ſnows, than others of the ſralians do in the 
pleaſanteſt vallies in the world. Nothing indeed 
can be a greater inſtance of the natural love 
\ mankind has for liberty, and of their averſion 
to arbitrary government, than ſuch a ſavage 

mountain covered with people, and the Campa- 
nia of Rome, which lies in the ſame country, 
almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. 
This is the account of St. Marino. Vet, if 
all authority is here collected in one center, that 
center is not the nation. Although the original 
repreſentation in the ar engo was of houſcs, that is 
to ſay, of property, rather than of the perſons 
of the citizens, and conſequently not very equal, 
as it excluded all perſonal property, as well as 
all who had no property ; yet even ſuch an agra- 
rian, it ſeems, was ot a ſufficient check to li 
centiouſneſs, and they found it neceſſary to in- 
ſtitute a ſenate of forty men. Here, at leaſt, 
commenced as complete an ariſtocracy as that of 
ancient Rome; or, to exprels it more exactly, as 
complete a ſeparation of the ariſtocratical — 
the democratical part of the community: and 
there are two remarkable circumſtances in confir- 
mation, 
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mation of this; one is, that there are not only 
noble families in this illuſtriſimd republic Sancti 
Marini, but the conſtitution has limited the choice 
of the electors ſo far as to oblige them to chooſe 
one half the ſenate out of theſe nobles; the other 
is, that the names of the agents for the common= 
wealth, of the notary, and the witneſſes to two 
inſtruments of purchaſes made at ſeventy years 
diſtance from one another, one in 1100, the other 
in 1170, are the ſame.—It is not credible that 
they were the fame perſons : they were probably 
ſons or grandſons—which is a ſtrong proof of 
the attachment to ariſtocratical families in this 
little ſtate, and of their defire to continue the 
ſame blood and the fame names in public em- 
ployments, like the Oranges, Fagels, De Lin- 
dens, &c. in Holland, and like innumerable other 
examples 1n all nations. 

Another remarkable circumſtance is, the relue- 
tance of the citizens to attend the aſſembly of the 
arengo, which obliged them to make a law, oblig- 
ing themſelves to attend, upon a penalty. This is 
a defect, and a misfortune natural to every de- 
mocratical conſtitution, and to the popular part 
of every mixed government. A general or too 
common diſinclination to attend, leaves room for 
perſons and parties more active to carry points 
by faction and intrigue, which the majority, if 
all were preſent, would not approve. 

It is curious to ſee how many checks and li- 
mitations are contrived for this legiſlative aſſem- 
bly. Half .nobles, half plebeians—all upwards 
of five-and-twenty years old—two thirds muſt 
agree—no ſon can ſit with his father; never two 
of the ſame family. | 

The capitaneos have the executive, like the Ro- 


man conſuls, and the commiſſary has the judi- 
cial. 
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cial, Here again are remarkable limitations: 
he muſt be a foreigner, and he is for three years. 
This is to give ſome degree of ſtability to the ju- 


dicial power, and to make it a real and powerful 


check both to the executive and legiſlative: 
Me are not, indeed, told whether the council of 
forty are elected annually or for life. Mr. Addi- 
ſon may, from his well-known character, be ſup- 
poſed to have been more attentive to the grand 
and beautiful monuments of ancient arts of every 
kind which ſurrounded him in Italy, than to this 
rough hillock, although the form of government 
might have excited his curioſity, and the ſimpli- 
city of manners his eſteem ; he has accordingly 
given a very imperfect ſketch of its conſtitution 
and hiſtory. Yet enough appears to ſhew incon- 
teſtably, that St. Marino is by no means a per- 
fect democracy. It is a mixture of monarchy, 
ariſtocracy, and democracy, as really as Sparta 
or Rome were, and as the Maſſachuſetts, New- 
York, and Maryland now are, in which the pow- 
ers of the governor, ſenate, and aſſembly, are more 
exactly aſcertained and nicely balanced, but they 
are not more diſtinct than thoſe of the capitaneos, 
council of forty, and the arengo are in St. Ma- 
rino. 

Should it be argued, that a government like 
this, where the ſovereignty reſides in the whole 
body of the people, is a democracy, it may be 
anſwered, that the right of ſovereignty in all na- 
tions is unalienable and indiviſible, and does and 
can reſide no where elſe; but not to recur to a 
principle ſo general, the exerciſe, as well as right 
of ſovereignty, in Rome, reſided in the people, 
but the government was not a democracy. In Ame- 
rica, the right of ſovereignty reſides indiſputably 
in the body of the people, and they _— 
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whole property of land. There are no nobles or 
patricians—all are equal by law and by birth. 
The governors and ſenates, as well as repreſenta- 
tive aſſemblies, to whom the exerciſe of ſove- 
reignty is committed, are annually choſen. Go- 
vernments more democratical never exiſted; they 
are vaſtly more ſo than St. Marino. Yet the an- 
nual adminiſtration is divided into executive, le- 
giſlative, and judicial powers; and the legiſlature 
itſelf is divided into monarchical, ariſtocratical, 
and democratical branches; and an equilibrium 


has been anxiouſly ſought for in all their deli- 


berations and actions, with infinitely more art, 
judgement, and ſkill, than appears in this little 
Italian commonwealth. 

The liberty and the honeſty of theſe people is 
not at all ſurpriſing. In ſo ſmall a ſtate, where 
every man perſonally knows every other, let the 
form of government be what it will, it is ſcarcely 
poſſible that any thing like tyranny or cruelty can 
take place. A king, or a decemvirate intruſted 
with the government, would feel the cenſures of 
the people, and be conſtantly conſcious of the 
facility of aſſembling the whole, and apprehenſive 
of an exertion of their ſtrength. 

The poverty of this people appears, by the 
fine of one penny impoſed upon abſence from the 
arengo; and by the law, that an ambaſſador 
ſhould have a ſhilling a day. This, however, is a 
ſalary in proportion to the numbers of the people, 
as thirty guineas a day would be to an ambaſ- 
ſador from the United States.—It appears alſo, 
from the phyſician's being obliged to keep a 
horſe, probably there is not a carriage, nor ano- 
ther ſaddle-horſe, in the commonwealth. 


An handful of poor people, living in the ſim- 


pleſt manner, by hard labour, upon the 3 . 
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of a few cows, ſheep, goats, ſwine, poultry, and 
pigeons, on a piece of rocky, ſnowy ground, pro- 
tected from every enemy by their ſituation, their 
ſuperſtition, and even by their poverty, having 
no commerce nor luxury, can be no example 
for the commonwealth of Pennſilvania, Georgia, 
or Vermont, in one of which there are poſſibly half 
a million of people, and in each of the other at 
leaſt thirty thouſand, ſcattered over a large ter- 
ritory. 

Upon the whole, a ſtronger proof cannot be 
adduced of the neceſſity of different orders. and 
of an equilibrium between them, than this com- 
monwealth of St.“ Marino, where there are ſuch 
ſtrong ſymptoms of both in a ſociety, where the 
leaſt occaſion for them appears that can be ima- 
gined to take place in any conceiveable ſituation. 


LETTER TV. 


BISCAY. 


MY DEAR sIR, 


Na reſearch like this, after thoſe people in 
Europe who have had the ſkill, courage, and 
fortune, to preſerve a voice in the government, 
Biſcay, in Spain, ought by no means to be omit- 
ted. While their neighbours have long ſince re- 
figned all their pretenſions into the hands of 
kings and prieſts, this extraordinary people have 
preſerved their ancient language, genius, laws, 
government, and manners, without innovation, 
longer than any other nation of Europe. Of 


Celtic extraction, they once inhabited ſome of 


the 
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the fineſt parts of the ancient Bœtica; but their 
love of liberty, and unconquerable averſion to a 
foreign ſervitude, made them retire, when inva- 
ded and overpowered in their ancient ſeats, into 
theſe mountainous countries, called by the ancients 
Cantabria, They were governed by counts, ſent 
them by the kings of Oviedo and Leon, until 
859, when finding themſelves without a chief, 
becauſe Zeno, who commanded them, was made 
priſoner, they rſoe and took arms to reſiſt Or- 
dogne, ſon of Alfonſus the Third, whoſe domi- 
nation was too ſevere for them, and choſe for their 
chief an iſſue of the blood-royal of Scotland by 
the mother's ſide, and ſon-in-law of Zeno their 
governor, who having overcome Ordogne, in 870, 
they choſe him for their lord, and his poſterity, 
who bore afterwards the name of Haro, ſucceed- 
ed him, from father to ſon, until the king, Don 
Pedro the Cruel, having put to death thoſe who 
were in poſſeſſion of the lordſhip, reduced them 
to a treaty, by which they united their country, 
under the title of a lordſhip, with Caſtile, by 
which convention the king of Spain is now lord 
of Biſcay. It is a republic; and one of the pri- 
vileges they have moſt inſiſted on, is not to have 
a king: another was, that every new lord, at his 
acceſſion, ſhould come into the country 1n perſon, 
with one -of his legs bare, and take an oath to 
preſerve the privileges of the lordſhip. The pre- 
tent king of Spain is the firſt who has been com- 
plimented with their conſent, that the oath ſhould 
be adminiſtered at Madrid, though the other hu- 


miliating and indecent ceremony has been long 


laid aſide, 
Their ſolicitude for defence has furrounded 


with walls all the towns in the diſtrict. They 
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are one · and twenty in number; the principal of 
which are, Orduna, Laredo, Portugalete, Duran- 
go, Bilbao, and St. Andero. Biſcay is divided 
into nine merindades, a ſort of juriſdiction like a 
bailiwick, beſides the four cities on the coaſt. 
The capital is Bilbao. The whole is a collection 
of very high and very ſteep mountains, rugged 
and rocky to ſuch a degree, that a company of 
men poſted on one of them might defend itſelf as 
long as it could ſubſiſt by rolling rocks on 
their enemy. This natural formation of the coun- 
try, which has rendered the march of armies im- 
practicable, and the daring ſpirit of the inhabi- 
tants, have preſerved their liberty. | 
Active, vigilant, generous, brave, hardy, in- 
clined to war and navigation, they have enjoyed, 
for two thouſand years, the reputation of the beſt 
ſoldiers and failors in Spain, and even of the beſt 
courtiers, many of them having, by their wit 
and manners, raiſed themſelves into offices of con- 
equence under the court of Madrid. Their va- 
luable qualities have recommended them to the 
eſteem of the kings of Spain, who have hitherto 
left them in poſſeſſion of thoſe great immunities 
of which they are ſo jealous In 1632, indeed, 
the court laid a duty upon falt: the inhabirants 
of Bilbao roſe, and maſſacred all the officers ap- 
pointed to collect it, and all the officers of the 
grand admiral. Three thouſand troops were ſent 
to puniſh them for rebellion : theſe they fought, 
and totally defeated, driving moſt of them into 
the ſea, which diſcouraged the court from pur- 
ſujng their plan of taxation; and ſince that time 
the king has had no officer of any kind in the 
lordſhip, except his corregidor. | 
Many writers aſcribe their flouriſhing com- 
| merce 
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rnerce to their ſituation ; but, as this is no better 
than that of Ferrol, or Corunna, that advantage 
is more probably due to their liberty. In riding 
through this little territory, you would fancy 
yourſelf in Connecticut; inftead of miſerable 
huts, built of mud, and covered with ſtraw, you 
ſee the country full of large and commodious 
houſes and barns of the farmer ; the lands well 
cultivated ; and a wealthy, happy yeomanry. The 
roads, ſo dangerous and impaſſable in moſt other 
parts of Spain, are here very good, having been 
made at a vaſt expence of labour. 

Although the government is called a demo- 
cracy, we cannot here find all authority collected 
into one center ; there are, on the contrary, as 
many diſtinct governments as there are cities and 
merindades. The general government has two 
orders at leaſt ; the lord or governor, and the bi- 
ennial parliament. Each of the thirteen ſubor- 

dinate diviſions has its organized government, 
with its chief magiſtrate at the head of it. We 
may judge of the form of all of them by that of 
the metropolis, which calls itſelf, in all its laws, 
the noble and illuſtrious republic of Bilbao. 
This city has its alcalde, who is both governor 
and chief juſtice, its twelve regidores or counſel- 
lors, attorney-general, &c. and by all theſe, aſ- 
ſembled in the confiſtorial palace under the titles 
of congejo, jufticia, y regimiento, the laws are made 
in the name of the lord of Biſcay, and confirmed 
by him. 

| Theſe officers, it is true, are elected by the ci- 

tizens, but they muſt by law be elected, as well 
as the deputies to the biennial parliament or jun- 
4 ta general, out of a few noble families, unſtained, 

4 4 both by the ſide of father and mother, by any 
6 : mixture with Moors, Jews, new converts, peni- 
: D 2 tentiaries 
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tentiaries of the inquiſition, xc. They muſt be 
natives and reſidents, worth a thouſand ducats, 
and muſt have no concern in commerce, manu- 
factures, or trades, and, by a ſundamental agree- 


ment amo 


all the merindades, all their depu- 


ties to the junta general, and all their regidores, 
findics, ſecretaries, and treaſurers, muſt be no- 
bles, at leaſt knights, and ſuch as never exer- 
cifed any mechanical trades themſelves or their 
fathers. Thus we ſee the people themſelves have 
eſtabliſhed by law a contracted ariſtocracy, under 
the appearance of a liberal democracy. Ameri- 


'cans, beware! 


Although we ſee here in the general govern- 
ment, and in that of every city and merindad, 
the three branches of power, of the one, the 
few, and the many; yet, if it were as democra- 
tical as it has been thought by ſome, we could 
by no means infer, from this inſtance of a little 
flock upon a few impracticable mountains, in a 
round form of ten leagues diameter, the utility 
or practicability of ſuch a government in any 


other country. 


The diſpoſition to diviſion, ſo apparent in all de- 
mocratical governments, however tempered with 
ariſtocratical and monarchical powers, has ſhewn 
itſelf, in breaking off from it Guipuſcoa and Al- 
laba ; and the only preſervative of it from other 
diviſions has been the fear of their neighbours. 
They always knew, that as ſoon as they ſhould 
fall into factions, or attempt innovations, the 
court of Spain would interpoſe, and preſcribe 
Wem a government not ſo much to their taſte, 
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De Griſons. 


THE GRISONS. 


In the republic of the Three Leagues of the 
Griſons, the ſoyereign is all the people of a great 
part of the ancient Rhetia. This is called a de- 
mocratical republic of three leagues. 1. The 
League of the Grifons. 2. The League Caddee. 
3. The League of Ten Juriſdiftions. Theſe 
three are united by the perpetual confederation 


of 1472, which has been ſeveral times renewed, 


The government reſides ſovereignly in the com- 
mons, where every thing is decided by the plu- 
rality of voices. The commons elect and inſtruct 
their deputies for the general diet, which is held 
once a year. Each league elects alſo its chief or 
preſident, who preſides at the diets, each one in 
his league. The general diet aſſembles one year 
at Ilanz, in the league of the Griſons; one year 
at Coire, in the league Caddee; and one year at 
Davons, in the league of Ten Juriſdictions. There 
is another ordinary aſſembly, compoſed of chiefs 
and of three deputies from each league, which is 
held at Coire, in the month of January. Beſides 
theſe regular aſſemblies, they hold congreſſes 
whenever the neceſſities of the ſtate require them; 
ſometimes of the chiefs alone, ſometimes of cer- 
tain deputies from each league, according to the 
importance of the caſe : theſe aſſemblies are held 
at Coire. The three leagues form but one body 
in general affairs ; and, although one league has 
more deputies than another, they count the voices 
without diſtinction of leagues. They conduct 
leparately their particular affairs, Their country 
is thirty-five leagues in length, and thirty in 
breadth, | | 
D 3 | Even 
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Even in this happy country, where there is 
more equality than in almoſt any other, there are 
noble families, who, although they live like their 
neighbours by the cultivation of the earth, and 
think it no diſgrace, are very proud of the im- 
menſe antiquity of their deſcent, and boaſt of it, 
and value themſelves upon it, as much as Julius 


Cæſar did, who was deſcended from a goddels, 


THE UNITED PROVINCES OF THE LOW 
COUNTRIES. 


THeRt are in Frieſland and Overyſſell, and 
perhaps in the city of Dort, certain remnants of 
democratical powers, the fragments of an ancient 
edifice, which may poſſibly be re- erected; but as 
there is nothing which favours M. Turgot's idea, 
I ſhall paſs over this country for the preſent. 


V. 


SWITZERLAND. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


T is commonly ſaid, that ſome of the cantons 
of Switzerland are democratical, and others 
ariſtocratical : and if theſe epithets are underſtood 
only to mean, that one of theſe powers prevails 
in ſome of thoſe republics, and the other in the 
reſt, they are juſt enough; but there is neither a 
ſimple democracy, nor a ſimple ariſtocracy, among 
them. The governments of theſe confede 3 
tes, 
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fates, like thoſe of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, are very complicated, and there- 
fore very difficult to be fully explained; yet the 
moſt ſuperficial inquirer will find the moſt evi- 
dent traces of a compoſition of all the three powers 


in all of them. 
To begin with the cantons commonly reputed 


democratical. 


DEMOCRATICAL CANTONS. 


APPENZ EL. 


Tux canton of Appenzel conſiſts of a ſeries 
of vallies, ſcattered among inacceſſible rocks and 
mountains, in all about eighteen miles ſquare. 
The people are laborious and frugal, and have no 
commerce but in cattle, hides, butter, cheeſe, 
and a little linen made of their own flax. It has 
no walled towns, and only two or three open 
boroughs, and a few ſmall villages: it is, hke 
New England, almoſt a continued village, covered 
with excellent houſes of the yeomanry, built of 
wood, each of which has its territory of paſture 
grounds, commonly ornamented with trees; neat- 
neſs and convenience are ſtudied without, and a 
remarkable cleanlineſs within. The principal 
part of the inhabitants have preſerved the ſimpli- 
City of the paſtoral life. As there are not, at moſt, 
above fifty thouſand ſouls, there cannot be more 
than ten thouſand men capable of bearing arms. 
It is not at all ſurpriſing, among ſo much freedom, 
though among rocks and herbs, to hear of lite- 
rature, and men of letters who are an ornament to 


their country, 
D 4 Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, this ſimple people, ſo ſmall in 
number, in ſo narrow a territory, could not agree. 
After a violent conteſt, in which they were in 
danger of a civil war, by the mediation of the 
other cantons, at the time of the Reformation, 
they agreed to divide the canton into two por- 
tions, the Outer and the Inner Appenzel, or 
Rhodes Exterior, and Rhodes Interior. Each diſ- 
trict has now its reſpective chief magiſtrate, court 
of juſtice, police, bandaret, and deputy to the 

general diet, although the canton has but one 
vote, and conſequently loſes its voice if the two 
deputies are of different opinions. The canton is 
divided into no leſs than twelve communities; ſix 
of them called the Inner Appenzel, lying to the 
eaſt; and ſix the Outer, to the weſt. They have 
one general ſovereign council, which is compoſed 
of one hundred and forty- four perſons, twelve 

taken from each community. 

The ſovereignty reſides in the general aſſembly, 
which, in the interior Rhodes, meets every year 
at Appenzel, the laſt Sunday in April; but, in 
the exterior Rhodes, it aſſembles alternately at 
Trogen and at Hundwyl. In the interior Rhodes 
are the chiefs and officers, the land amman; the 
tything-man, the governor, the treaſurer, the cap- 
tain of the country, the director of the buildings, 
the director of the churches, and the enſign. The 
exterior Rhodes have ten officers, viz. two land 
ammans, two governors, two treaſurers, two cap- 
tains, and two enſigns. The interior Rhodes is 
ſubdivided into ſix leſſer ones, each of which has 
ſixteen counſellors, among whom are always two 
chiefs. The grand council in the interior Rhodes, 
as alſo the criminal juriſdiction, is compoſed of 
one hundred and twenty-eight perſons, who aſ- 
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ſemble twice a year, eight days after the general 
aſſembly, and at as many other times as occaſions 

uire, Moreover, they have alſo the little 
council, called the weekly council, becauſe it 
meets every week in the year. The exterior 
Rhodes is now divided into nineteen communi- 
ties; and the ſovereignty of them conſiſts in the 
double grand council of the country, called the 
old and new council, which aſſembles once a year, 
eight days after the aſſembly of the country, ag 
Trogen, or at Heriſaw, and is compoſed of ninety 
and odd perſons. Then follows the grand coun- 
cil, in which, beſides the ten officers, the reign- 
ing chiefs of all the communities have ſeats, the 
directors of the buildings, the chancellor, and the 
ſautier, which make thirty- five perſons; the reign- 
ing land amman preſides. After this comes the 
little council from before the ſittern, which is 
held every firſt Tueſday of each month at Tro- 
gen; the reigning land amman is the preſident, 
to whom always aſſiſts, alternately, an officer, 
with a member of council from all the thirteen 
communities, the chancellor of the country, and 
the ſautier, and conſiſts of twenty and odd perſons. 
The little council from behind the ſittern is held 
under the preſidency of the reigning land am- 
man, whenever occaſion requires; it is held at 
Heriſaw, Hundwyl, or Urnaeſchen: at it aſſiſt 
the chancellor of the country, and the fautier, 
with the counſellors of the ſix communities be- 
hind the ſittern, appointed for this ſervice. 

Let me aſk, if here are not different orders of 
men, and balances in abundance? Such an 
handful of people, living by agriculture, in pri- 
mitive ſimplicity, one would think might live 
very quietly, almoſt without any government at 
all; yet, inſtead of being capable of e 
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all authority into one aſſembly, they ſeem to 
have been forcibly agitated by a mutual power 
of repulſion, which has divided them into two 
commonwealths, each of which has its monarchi- 
cal power in a chief magiſtrate; its ariſtocratical 
wer in two councils, one for legiſlation, and 
the other for execution; beſides the two more 
ular aſſemblies. This is ſurely no ſimple de- 
mocracy.— Indeed a ſimple democracy by repre- 
ſentation is a contradiction in terms. 
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UNDERWALD. 


3 


MY DEAR SIR, 
1 canton of Underwald conſiſts only of 
villages and boroughs, although it is twen- 

ty- five miles in length, and ſeventeen in breadth, 
Theſe dimenſions, it ſeems, were too extenſive to 
be governed by a legiſlation ſo imperfectly com- 
bined, and nature has taught and compelled them 
to ſeparate into two diviſions, the one above, and 
the other below, a certain large foreſt of oaks, 
which runs nearly in the middle of the country, 
from north to ſouth. The inferior valley, below 
the foreſt, contains four communities; and the 
ſuperior, above it, ſix. The principal or capital 
is Sarnen. The ſovereign is the whole country, 
the ſavereignty reſiding in the general aſſembly, 
where all the males of fifteen have entry and ſuf- 
frage; but each valley apart has, with reſpe& to 
its interior concerns, its land amman, its officers 
of adminiſtration, and its public aſſembly, com- 
poſed 
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poſed of fifty-eight ſenators, taken from the com- 


munities. As to affairs without, there is a ge- 
neral council, formed of all the officers of admi- 
niſtration, and of fifty-eight ſenators choſen in 
the ſaid councils of the two valleys. Beſides this, 
there are, for juſtice and police, the chamber of 
ſeven, and the chamber of fifteen, for the upper 
valley, and the chamber of eleven tor the lower. 
Here again are arrangements more complica- 
ted, and ariſtocratical preferences more decided, 
in order to counterpoiſe the democratical aſſem- 
bly, than any to be found in America; and the 
land amman is as great a man in proportion as an 
American governor, Is this a ſimple democracy? 
Has this little clan of graziers been able to col- 
le& all authority into one center? Are there not 
three aſſemblies here to moderate and balance 
each other? and are not the executive and judi- 
cial powers ſeparated from the legiſlative ? Is it 
not a mixed government, as much as any in 
America? although its conſtitution is not by any 
means ſo well digeſted as ten at leaſt of thoſe of 
the United States; and although it would never 


be found capable of holding together a great 
nation, 
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LETTER VII. 
GLARIS, 


- MY DEAR 8$1R, 
HE canton of Glaris is a mountainous 
1 country, of eight miles long and four wide, 
according to their own authors, perhaps intend- 
ing German miles; but twenty-five miles in length 
and eighteen in breadth, according to fome 
Engliſh accounts. The commerce of it is in 
cheeſe, butter, . cattle, linen, and thread. Ten 
thouſand cattle, and four thouſand ſheep, paftured 
in ſummer upon the mountains, conſtitute their 
wealth. | 
The inhabitants live together in a general equa- 
lity, and maſt perfect harmony; even thoſe of 
the different perſuaſions of Catholics and Proteſ- 
tants, who ſometimes perform divine ſervice in 
the ſame church, one after the other : and all the 
offices of ſtate are indifferently adminiſtered by 
doth parties, though the Proteſtants are more in 
number, and ſuperior both in induſtry and com- 
merce. All the houſes are built of wood, large 
and ſolid, thoſe of the richeſt inhabitants differ- 
ing only from thoſe of the poorer, as they are 
larger, 

The police is well regulated here, as it is 
throughout Switzerland. Liberty does not dege- 


nerate into licentiouſneſs. Liberty, independence, 


and an exemption from taxes, amply compenſate 
for a want of the refinements of luxury. There 
are none ſo rich as to gain an aſcendency by lar- 
geſſes. If they err in their councils, it is an 


error of the judgement, and not of the heart. As 


there 


Glaris. c 29 
there is no fear of invaſion, and they have no con- 
queſts to make, their policy conſiſts in maintain- 
ing their independence, and preſerving the pub- 
lic tranquillity. As the end of government is the 
greateſt happineſs of the greateſt number, ſaving 
at the ſame time the ſtipulated rights of all, go- 
vernments like theſe, where a large ſhare of power 
is preſerved by the people, deferve to be admired 
and imitated. It is in ſuch governments that 
human nature appears in its dignity, honeſt, brave, 
and generous, | 

Some writers are of opinion, that Switzerland 
was originally peopled by a colony of Greeks. 
The ſame greatneſs of foul, the ſame ſpirit of in- 
dependence, the ſame love of their country, has 
animated both the ancients and the moderns, to 
that determined heroiſm which prefers death to 
ſlavery. Their hiſtory is full of examples of vic- 
tories obtained by ſmall numbers of men over 
large armies. In 1388 the Auſtrians made an 
irruption into their territory, with an army of fif- 
teen thouſand men; but, inſtead of conquering 
the country as they expected, in attacking about 
four hundred men poſted on the mountains at 
Næfel, they were broken by the ſtones rolled 
upon them from the ſummit : the Swiſs, at this 
critical moment, ruſhed down upon them with 
ſuch fury, as forced them to retire with an im- 
menſe loſs. Such will ever be the character of a 
people who preſerve fo large a ſhare to themſelves 
in their legiſlature, while they temper their con- 
ſtitution, at the ſame time, with an executive 
power in a chief magiſtrate, and an ariſtocratical 
power in a wiſe ſenate. 

The government here is by no means entirely 
democratical. It is true, that the ſovereign is 
the whole country, and the ſovereiguty reſides — 
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the general aſſembly, where each male of fiſteen, 
with his ſword at his ſide, has his ſeat and vote. 
It is true, that this aſſenſbly, which is annually 


held in an open plain, ratifies the laws, lays 


taxes, enters into alliances, declares. war, and 


makes peace. 


But it has a firſt magiſtrate in a land amman, 
who is the chief of the republic, and is choſen 
alternately from among the Proteſtants and from 
among the Catholics. The Proteſtant remains 
three years in office; the Catholic two. The 
manner of his appointment is a mixture of elec- 
tion and lot. The people chooſe five candi- 
dates, who draw lots for the office. The other 
great officers of ſtate are appointed in the ſame 


Wanner. | 


There is a council called a ſenate, compoſed 
of the land amman, a ſtadthalder, and ſixty-two 


ſenators, forty-eight Proteſtants and fourteen Ca- 


tholics, all taken from fifteen tagwen or corvees, 


into which the three principal quarters or parti- 


tions of the country are ſubdivided for its more 
convenient government. In this ſenate, called 
the council of regency, the executive power re- 
fides. Each tagwen or corvee furniſhes four ſe- 
nators ; beſides the borough of Glaris, which fur- 


niſhes ſix. 


Inſtead of a ſimple democracy, it is a mixed 
government, in which the monarchical power in 
the land amman, ſtadthalder or pro-conſul, the 
ariſtocratical order in the ſenate, and the demo- 
cratical in the general aſſembly, are diſtinctly 
marked. It is, however, but imperfectly ba- 
lanced; ſo much of the executive power in an 
ariſtocratical aſſembly would be dangerous in 
the higheſt degree in a large ſtate, and among a 


rich people. If this canton could extend its do- 


minion, 


Zug. FJ 
minion, or greatly multiply its numbers, it would 
ſoon find the neceſſity of giving the executive 
power to the land amman, 1n order to defend the 
people againſt the ſenate; for the ſenate, although 


it is always the reſervoir of wiſdom, is eternally 
the very focus of ambition. 
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LETTER VIII. 
ZU G. 


MY DEAR SIR, 

þ lag» canton of Zug is ſmall, but rich, and 

divided into mountains and plains. The 
ſovereign is the city of Zug, and part of the 
country. It is divided into five quarters, which 
poſſeſs the ſovereignty ; the city of Zug is two, 
and the country three, Mentzingen, Egeri, and 
Bar. The government 1s very complicated, and 
the ſovereignty reſides in the general aſſembly of 
the five quarters, where each male perſon of fif- 
teen years of age has admittance and a voice. It 
aſſembles annually, to enact laws and chooſe 
their magiſtrates. 'Thus theſe five quarters make 
a body of a democratical republic which com- 
mands the reſt of the canton. They furniſh al- 
ternately the land amman, the head or chief of 
the ſtate, who muſt always reſide at Zug with 
the regency of the country, although he 1s choſen 
by the ſuffrages of all the quarters collectively. 
He continues three years in office when taken 
from the diſtrict of Zug, and but two when 
choſen from any of the others. 8 

8 
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The council of regency, to whom the general 
adminiſtration of — 2 2 entruſted, is compoſed 
of: forty ſenators, thirteen from the city, and 
twenty-feven from the country. 

The city, moreover, has its chief, its council, 
and its officers apart, and every one of the other 
quarters has the ſame. 

It is a total miſapplication of words to call 
this government a fimple democracy; for, al- 
though the people are accounted for ſomething, 
and indeed for more than in moſt other free go- 


vernments; in other words, although it is a free 


republic, it is rather a confederation of four or 
five republics, each of which has its monarchical, 
ariſtocratical, and democratical branches, than a 
fimple democracy. The confederation, too, has its 
three branches; the general aſſembly, the re- 
gency of ſenators, and the land amman; being 
different orders tempering each other, as really as 
the houſe, council, and governor, in any of the 
United States of America. 


LETTER IX. 
URI. 


Mur DEAR SIR, 
THE canton of Uri, the place of the birth 


1 and reſidence of William Tell, ſhook off 


the yoke of Auſtria in 1308, and, with Switz and 
Ungerwald, laid the: foundation of the perpetual 
alliance of the cantons in 1315. The canton 
conſiſts only of villages and little towns or bour- 
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gades, and the whole is divided into ten genoſſa- 
men, or inferior communities. It has no city. 
Altdorf, where the general - aſſemblies are held, 
and the land amman and regency reſide, is the 
principal village. - 

The land amman and the principal magiſtrates 
are elected in the general aſſembly, in which all 
the male perſons of fifteen years of age have a 
right to a ſeat and a vote. 

The ſenate or council of regency, in whom 1s 
veſted the executive power, is compoſed of ſixty 
members, taken equally from each genoſſamen, 
though they reſide at the capital borough. From 
this council are taken all the neceſſary offl- 
cers. 

There are two other councils ; one called the 
chamber of ſeven, and the other the chamber of 
fifteen, for the management of leſſer affairs. 

The valley of Urſeren, three leagues in length 
and one in breadth, marches under the banners 
of Uri; but it is but an ally, connected by 
treaty in 1410, It has its proper land amman 
and council, and has alſo a bailiwick ſubject 
tO it. 

The village of Gerſaw is a league in breadth, 
and two in length: there are about a thouſand 
inhabitants. This is the ſmalleſt republic in Eu- 
rope : it has, however, its land amman, its coun- 
cil of regency, and its general afſembly of bur- 
geſſes, its courts of juſtice and militia, although 
it is ſaid there is not a ſingle horſe in the whole 
empire. Such a diminutive republic, in an ob- 
ſcure corner, and unknown, is intereſting to 
Americans, not only becauſe every ſpot of earth 
on which civil liberty flouriſhes deſerves their eſ- 
teem, but upon this occaſion is particularly im- 
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portant, as it ſhews the impoſſibility of erecting 

even the ſmalleſt government among the pooreſt 

zeople, without different orders, councils, and ba- 
4 
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CET FER IX. 
SWITZ. 


MY DEAR SIR, api 

HE canton of Switz has the honour of giv- 

ing the name to the whole confederation, 
becauſe the firſt battle for independency was fought 
there; yet it conſiſts, only of villages divided into 
fix quarters, the firſt of which is Switz, where the 
ordinary regency of the country reſides. The ſo- 
vereign is the whole country; that is to ſay, the 
ſovereignty feſides in the general aſſembly of the 
country, where all the males of fifteen years of 
age have a right of entry and ſuffrage. 


| Yet they have their land amman, and their or- 


dinary regency, at which the land amman pre- 
ſides, compoſed of ſixty counſellors, taken equally 
from the ſix quarters. All the neceſſary officers 
are taken from this council. 

There are, beſides, the ſecret chamber, the 
chamber of ſeven, and the chamber of nine, for 
finance, juſtice, and police. 
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LETTER XI. 


ARISTOCRATICAL REPUBLICS. 


THE CANTON OF BERNE. 


MY DEAR SIR, | 

I is ſcarcely poſſible to believe that M. Tur- 
1 got, by collecting all authority into one cen- 
ter, could have intended an ariſtocratical aſſem- 
bly. He muſt have meant, however, a ſimple 
form of government of ſome kind or other ; and 
there are but three kinds of ſimple forms, demo- 
cracy, ariſtocracy, and monarchy. As we have 
gone through moſt, if not all, the governments 
in Europe in which the people have any ſhare, it 
will throw much light upon our ſubje& if we 
proceed to the ariſtocracies and oligarchies ; for 
we ſhall find all theſe under a neceſſity of eſtab- 
liſhing orders, checks, and balances, as much as 
the democracies. As the people have been al- 
ways neceſſitated to eſtabliſh monarchical and 
ariſtocratical powers, to check themſelves from 
ruſhing into anarchy ; ſo have ariſtocratical bo- 
dies ever been obliged to contrive a number of 
diviſions of their powers to check themſelves from 
running into oligarchy. 

The canton of Berne has no other ſovereign, 
than the ſingle city of Berne. The 1 
reſides in the grand council, which has the legiſ- 
lative power, and the power of making peace, 


war, and alliances, and is compoſed of two hun- 
E 2 dred 
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dred counſellors and ninety- nine aſſeſſors, the 
election of whom is made, by the ſeizeniers and 
the ſenate, from the citizens, from whom they 
are ſuppoſed virtually to derive their power; but 
a general aſſembly of the citizens is never called 
together on any occaſion, or for any purpoſe, 
not even to lay taxes, nor to make alliances or 
war. To be eligible into the grand council, one 
muſt be a citizen of Berne, member of one of 
the ſocieties ar tribes, and at leaſt in the thirtteth 
year of his age. 

The executive power is delegated by the grand 
council to the ſenate or little council, which is 
compoſed of twenty ſeven perſons, including the 
two avoyers or chiefs of the republic, the two 
treaſurers of the German country, and of the 
pays de Vaud, and the four bannerets or com- 
manders of the militia, taken from the four firſt 
tribes, for the four diſtricts of the city. Vacan- 
eres in this ſenate are filled up by a complicated 
mixture of ballot and lot: twenty-ſix balls, three 
of which are gold, are drawn out of a box by 
the ſeveral ſenators ; thoſe who draw the golden 
ones nominate three electors out of the little 
council; in the ſame manner, ſeven members are 
defignated from the grand council, who nominate 
ſeven electors from their body; thefe ten no- 
minate ten candidates to be voted for in the 

nd council: the four of theſe who have the 
moſt votes draw each of them a ball out of a 
box, which has in it two of gold and two of fil- 
ver; the two who draw the gold are voted for in 
the grand council, and be who has the moſt 
votes is choſen, provided he be married, and has 
been ten years in the grand council. 

Vacancies in the grand council are filled up, at 


certain periods of about ten years, and two new 
members 
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members are appointed by each avoyer, one by 
each ſeizenier and ſenator, and two or three others 
by other officers of ſtate: if there are more va- 
cancies, they are filled by the election of the ſei- 
zeniers and ſenators. 2 

The ſcizeniers, who have this elective power, 
are drawn by lot from among thoſe members of 
the grand council who have held. the office of 
bailiffs, and who have finiſhed the term of their 
adminiſtration. The bannerets and ſeizeniers 
have, by the conſtitution, an authority for three 
days in Eaſter, reſembling that of the cenſors in 
ancient Rome, and may deprive any member of 
either council of his place; but, as their ſen- 
rence muſt be confirmed by the great council, 
they never exerciſe their power. There are fix 
noble families at Berne, who enjoy the precedence 
of all the other ſenators, although more ancient 
members, and have rank immediately after the 
bannerets. - 

The principal magiſtrates are, the two avoyers, 
who hold their offices for life, the two treaſu- 
rers, who continue for ſix years, and the four 
bannerets, who remain only four. The avoyers 
officiate alternately a year; and the reigning 
avoyer, although he preſides in council, in an ele- 
vated ſeat under a canopy, and has the public 
ſeal before him, has no vote except in caſes of 
equal diviſions, and never gives his opinion un- 
leſs it is required. The avoyer, out of office; 
is the firſt ſenator and preſident of the ſecret 
council. 

The ſecret council is compoſed of the avoyer 
out of office, the four bannerets, the two trea- 
ſurers, and two other ſecret counſellors taken 
from the ſenate. In this body all affairs that re- 
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quire ſecrecy, and ſome of theſe are of great im- 
portance, are debated and determined. « 
The grand council aſſembles and deliberates 
by its own authority at ſtated times, and ſuper. 
intends all affairs, although the moſt important 
are delegated generally to the ſenate. The whole 
adminiſtration, is celebrated for its uncommon 
moderation, preciſion, and diſpatch. 
There are ſeventy-two bailiwicks, diſtributed 
in four claſſes, comprehending a country of ſixty 
leagues in length, or a third part of all Switzer- 


land, ſubject to this city. The bailiffs are ap- 


pointed by lot from the grand council. They 
were formerly choſen, but this method rendering 
all the members dependent upon a few who had 
the moſt influence, it had too ſtrong a tendency 
to an oligarchy. The bailiwicks are the moſt 
profitable places, and are filled from the grand 
council. The bailiffs live in much ſplendour, 


and are able to lay up two or three thouſand 


pounds ſterling a year, beſides diſcharging all 
their expences. They repreſent'the ſovereign au- 
_ thority, put the laws in execution, collect the re- 
venues, act as judges in civil and criminal cauſes; 
but an appeal lies to Berne, in civil cauſes, to the 
courts of juſtice, and in criminal to the ſenate: 
but as the judges on appeal are perſons who ei- 
ther have been or expect to be bailiffs, there is 
great reaſon to be apprehenſive of partiality. 
There is no ſtanding army, but every male of 
ſixteen is enrolled in * militia, and obliged to 
rovide himſelf an uniform, a muſket, powder 
and ball; and no peaſa't is allowed to marry 
without producing his arms and uniform. The 
arms are inſpected every year, and the men ex- 
erciſed. There are arſenals- of arms at Berne, and 
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in every bailiwick, ſufficient for the militia of the 
diſtrict; and a ſum of money for three months pay. 
The dragoons are choſen from- the ſubſtantial 
farmers, who are obliged to provide their own 
horſes and accoutrements. There is a council of 
war, of which the avoyer out of place is preſident 
in peace ; in war, a general is appointed to com- 
mand all the forces of the ſtate, 

There is a political ſeminary. for the youth, 
called the exterior ſtate, which is a miniature of 
the whole government. The young men aſſem- 
ble and go through all the forms; they have 
their grand council, ſenate, avoyers, treaſurers, 
bannerets, ſeizeniers, &c.: the poſt of avoyer is 
ſought with great aſſiduity. They debate upon 
political ſubjects, and thus improve their talents 
by exerciſe, and become more capable of ering 
the public in future life. 

The nobility in this country are haughty, and 
much averſe to mixing in company, or any fami- 
liar converſation with the common people: the 
commons are taught to believe the nobles ſupe- 
riors, whoſe right it is to rule; and they believe 
their teachers, and are very willing to be go+ 
verned. 
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LETTER 
FRIBOURG, 


MY DEAR SIR, 
HE canton of Fribourg is axiftocratical 
not having more than forty families who 
can have any part in the government. Theſe all 
live very nobly ; that is to ſay, without commerce, 
manufactures, or trades. 
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40 Ariſtocratical Cantons. 

The ſovereignty and legiſlative authorities re- 
fide in the council of two hundred perſons, compo- 
ſed'of the two avoyers, who are for life, twenty - 
two counſelors, four bannerets, ſixty other coun- 
ſellors, from whom the twenty-four who com- 
poſe the ſenate, in which reſides the executive 
power, are taken when they are to be replaced, 
and one hundred and twelve others, whom they 
call the grand ſenate of two hundred. 

The two avoyers are elected by the plurality 


of 32 of all the citizens. They hold their 
offices 


life, and preſide alternately a year. 
The twenty-two counſellors are alſo for life, and 
are deſignated by lot, as well as the bannerets, 
whoſe charges continue but three years. The 
fixty alſo are nominated by lot, and are drawn 
from the hundred and twelve, called the two 
hundred. Theſe laſt come forward in the ftate 
by the preſentation and nomination of the ſecret 
chamber, - compoſed of twenty-four beſides the 
bannerets, who are the chiefs of it. This cham- 
ber, which is ſovereign, beſides the right of no- 
mination to the ftate, has alone that of correction, 
and of propoſing regulations. | 
The two avoyers, the twenty-two counſellors, 
and the four bannerets, form the little ſenate, 
which hears and determines civil cauſes, and aſ- 


ſembles every day. 


The affairs of ſtate are carried before the grand 
ſenate of two hundred. 

The tribes are corporations of tradeſmen, who 
have no part in government, and who aſſemble 
in the abbays, only for the affairs of their oc- 
cupations, and all their ſtatutes are approved or 


rejected by the fenate. 


here are thirty-one bailiwicks ſubject to this 
canton. The method of determining the mem- 


5. 4 bers 


F. tbourg. | 41 
bers of the little ſenate and ſecret council is ano- 
ther check. The names of the candidates in no- 
mination are placed in a box, containing as many 
partitions as there are perſons: the ballots are 
thrown into this box by the electors, without 
knowing how the names are placed; and the can- 
didate whoſe name occupies the diviſion, which 
receives by accident the moſt ballots, has the lot. 
This is to guard againſt the influence of families; 
for, among thoſe few families from which alone 
any candidate can be taken, ſome have more in- 
fluence than others. The canton contains ſixty- 
ſix thouſand ſouls. Its land produces good paſ- 
ture, ſome corn, and little wine; it has no com- 
merce, and nat much literature. It has more troops 
in foreign ſervice than any other canton in pro- 
portion. As the rivers and lakes have a direct 
communication with the ſea, they might have a 
valuable commerce ; but as none of the perſons 
concerned in government can be merchants, no 
commerce can ever be in faſhion, except that of 
their noble blood to foreign ſovereigns. It is no 
doubt much to the honour of their fidelity and 
valour to be choſen ſo generally to be the life- 
guards of princes; but whether they can vindicate 
ſuch a traffic, upon principles of juſtice, huma- 
nity, or policy, or from the imputation of a 
more mercenary ſpirit than that of ordinary com- 
merce, is for them to conſider. The conſervation 
of the oligarchy is entirely owing, however, to this 
cuſtom; for a youthful fiery nobility, at home in 
idleneſs, would neceſſarily become ambitious of 
ny and either procure, by intrigues and 
inturrections, a greater ſhare of importance to the 
people, or ſet up one of the greateſt genius and 
enterprize among them for a deſpot. In foreign 
ſervice they exhauſt their reſtleſs years, and re- 
3 turn, 
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42 Ariflocratical Cantons. 


turn, after the deaths of their fathers, fatigued 
with diſſipation, to enjoy their honours and 
eſtates; to ſupport thoſe laws which are ſo par- 
tial to their withes ; and to re-aſſume the manly 
ſimplicity of manners of their native cquatry. 


I E TT ER XIII. 
SOLBURE. . 


MY .DEAR SIR, 
IE canton of Soleure, ſeven leagues Ma 
breadth and twelve in length, contains fifty 
thouſand ſouls, and the Patrician families are in 
uiet poſſeſſion of all the public offices. The 
F ws vereign is the city of Solęeure; and the ſove- 
reignty reſides in the grand council, conſiſting of 


two avoyers, who preſide alternately, and whoſe 


election depends upon the council, and all the ci- 
tizens in general, who are divided into eleven 
tribes; of twenty-three of the thirty - three ſena- 
tors taken from the tribes, each of which furniſhes 
three; and of fixty-fix members who repreſent 
the citizens, and are taken alſo from the tribes in 

ual numbers, viz. ſix from each tribe, 

The ſenate is compoſed of the two avoyers, and 


the thirty-three ſenators taken from the tribes, 


making thiity-five in all, who are called the little 


council, conduct the affairs of ſtate, and judge 


cauſes. civil and criminal. The two councils 
make together the number of one hundred, with- 
out computing the avoyer in office, who preſides 
in chief. This body, named the grand council, 
makes laws and ſtatutes ; ; treats of alliances, pou 
an 


and war; decides appeals in the laſt reſort; elects 
the treaſurer, the fourth in rank in the ſtate, and 
the exterior bailiffs. The thirty-three ſenators 
conſiſt of eleven alt-raths or ſenior counſellors, and 
twenty-two yunk-raths or juniors. Upon the 
removal by death of one of the alt-raths, the 
eldeſt of the yunk-raths ſucceeds him, and this 
vacancy is filled out of the great council, by 
election of the eleven alt- raths. From among the 
alt-raths, the two avoyers, the banneret, and the 
treaſurer, the four principal magiſtrates of the 
commonwealth, are choſen; and on the death of 
an avoyer, the banneret ſucceeds to his place, 
after having gone through the formality of no- 
mination by the general aſſenibly of citizens. 
Vacancies in the grand council are ſupplied by 
the alt-raths from the ſame tribe to which the 
deceaſed member belonged. There is an annual 
meeting of the whole body of the citizens, in 
which the avoyers and banneret are confirmed in 
their places: the ſenior and junior counſellors 
at the ſame time mutually confirm each other. 
All theſe confirmations are matters of courſe; 
and mere form. All other public employments 
are diſpoſed of by the ſenate, | 
The revenues of the public, and falaries of of- 
fices, are very conſiderable, and afford the few 
diſtinguiſhed families very profitable emoluments. 
The grand ſautier is annually elected by all the 
citizens, There are ſeveral tribunals and cham- 
bers: the ſecret council, formed of the two avoyers, 
the bannetet, the treaſurer, the moſt ancient of 
the jenators of the firſt order or alt-raths,” the 
lecretary of ſtate, and, attorney-general: the 
council of war: the conncil of juſtice, which 
is compoled of fix members of the little council, 
and eleven members of the grand council, _ 
0 


44 Ariftocratical Cantons. 


of whom is furniſhed by each tribe; the grand 
fautier preſides in it, inſtead of the avoyer in of- 
fice: the conſiſtory, and the chamber of or- 
phans. This canton has a large country ſubject 
to it, comprehending eleven bailiwicks. 

The ſoil is extremely fertile, yet there is a want 
of hands for agriculture, and population decreaſes; 
although commodiouſly ſituated for commerce, 
they have none. Theſe circumſtances are enough 
10 ſhew the bleſſings of a government by a few 
noble families. They ſhew another thing, til 
more curious; to wit, the conſequences of mixing 
the nobles and commons together. The latter 
have here been induced to reduce their own con- 
ſtitutional fhare in the government to a mere form, 
and complaiſantly to reſign all the ſubſtance into 
the hands of thoſe whom they think their natu- 
ral fuperiors: and this will eternally happen, 
ſooner or later, in every country, in any degree 
conſiderable for extent, numbers, or wealth, 


where the whole legiſlative and executive power 


are in one aſſembly, or even in two, if they have 
not a third power to balance them. | 

Let us by no means omit, that there is a grand 
arſenal at Soleure, as there is at Berne, well ſtored 
with arms in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants in the canton, and ornamented with the tro- 
phies of the valour of their anceſtors. 

Nor ſhould it be forgotten, that a defenſive 
alliance has ſubſiſted between France and ſeveral 
of theſe cantons for more than a century, to the 

reat advantage of both. Theſe republicans have 
| in that monarchy a ſteady, faithful, and 
generous friend. In 1777 the alliance was renew- 
ed in this city of Soleure, where the French 
ambaſſador reſides ; and extended to all the can- 
tons. In the former treaty an article was * 
that 
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Lucerne. 45 


chat if any diſſenſions ſhould ariſe between the 
cantons, his majeſty ſnould, at the requeſt of one 
of the parties, interpoſe his mediation by all gen- 
tle means to bring about a reconciliation : but if 
theſe ſhould fail, he ſhould compel the aggreſſor 
to fulfil the treaties between the cantons and their 
allies. As this article was manifeſtly incompa- 
tible with that independence which republicans 
ought to value above all things, it has been 
witch omitted in the new treaty; and it would 
have become the dignity of the Swiſs character 
to have renounced equally thoſe penſions, which 
are called Argents de Paix et d' Alliance, as in- 
conſiſtent not only with a republican ſpirit, but 
with that equality which ought to be the founda- 
tion of an alliance, 


DETTER XIV. 


LUCERNE. 


MY DEAR SIR, | 
HE canton of Lucerne comprehends a 
country of ſixteen leagues long and eighr 
wide, containing fifteen bailiwicks, befides ſeveral 
cities, abbays, monaſteries, ſeigniories, &c. The 
inhabitants are almoſt wholly engaged in agricul- 
ture, and the exportation of their produce. Their 
commerce might be greatly augmented, as the 
river Reuſs iſſues from the lake, paſſes through 
the town, and falls into the Rhine. 

The city contains leſs than three thouſand 
ſouls, has no manufactures, little trade, and no 
encouragement for learning: yet the ſovereign is 
this fingle city, and the ſovereignty reſides __ 
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46 Ariſfloeratical Cantoiis. 

little and great council, having for chiefs two 
avoyers, who are alternately regents, There are 
five hundred citizens in the town, from whom a 
council of one hundred are choſen, who are no- 
minally the ſovereignty ; out of this body are 
formed the two diviſions, the little council, 
ſenate, or council of ſtate, conſiſting of thirty- 
fix members, diyided into two equal parts of 
þ jon each, one of which makes choice of the 
other every half year. The whole power is ac- 
tually exerciſed by this body, the two diviſions 
of - which adminiſter the government by turns. 
They are ſubject to no coutroul, are neither con- 
firmed by the ſovereign council, nor by the citi- 
zens; the divifion which retires confirming that 
which comes in. As the vacancies in the ſenate are 
filled up by themſelves, all power is in poſſeſſion 
of a few Patrician families. The ſon ſucceeds the 
father, and the brother his brother. 

The grand council conſiſts of ſixty- four per- 
ſons, taken from the citizens, who are ſaid to have 
their privileges; but it is hard to gueſs what 
they are, as the elections are made by the little 
and great council conjointly. 

The adminiſtration, the police, the finances, 
and the whole executive power, is in the ſenate, 
which is conſtantly ſitting. 

The grand council is aſſembled only upon 
particular occaſions, for the purpoſe of legiſlation. 
The ſenate has cognizance of criminal cauſes, but 
in capital cales the grand council is convoked to 
pronounce ſentence : in civil cauſes an appeal hes 


from the ſenate to the grand council; but theſe 


appeals can be but mere forms, the ſame ſenators 
being in both courts. 

As the ſenate conſtitutes above a third of the 
grand council, chooſe their own members, confer 
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Zurich. 47 
all employments, have the nomination to eccleſi- 
aſtical benefices, two thirds of the revenues of the 
canton belonging to the clergy, their influence 
muſt be uncontroulable, 

The two avoyers are choſen from the ſenate by 
the council of one hundred, and are confirmed 
annually. The relations of the candidates are 
excluded from voting : but all ſuch checks againſt 
influence and family conneckions in an oligarchy 
are futile, as all laws are cyphers. There are alſo 
certain chambers of juſtice and police. 

In ſome few inſtances, ſuch as declaring war 
and making peace, forming alliances or impoſing 
taxes, the citizens muſt be aſſembled and give 
their conſent, which is one check upon the power 
of the nobles. 


LEE. 


ZURICH, 


MY DEAR SIR, 

HE canton of Zurich contains one hun- 

dred and fifty thouſand ſouls, upon an area 
of forty miles by thirty, abounds in corn, wine 
and all the ordinary productions of excellent paſ- 


tures. Literature has been encouraged, and has 


conſtantly flouriſhed in this country, from the 
time of Zuinglius to that of Geſner and Lavater. 
The inhabitants are induſtrious, their manufac- 
tures conſiderable, and their commerce extenſive. 
In the city is a public granary, an admirable 
reſource againſt ſcarcity, and a magnificent arſe- 
nal well filled with cannon, arms, and ammu- 
nition, particularly muſquets for thirty thouſand 
men; 
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48 | Ariflocratical Cantons. 
men ; the armour of the old Swiſs warriors, and 


; 
bow and arrow with which William Tell ſhot 
apple on the head of his ſon— _ 


the 
the 


Who with the generous ruſtics ſate, 
On Uri's rock, in cloſe divan, 

And wing'd that arrow, fure as fate, 

Which fix'd the ſacred rights of man; 


The ſovereign is the city of Zurich. The 
ſovereignty reſides in the two burgomaſters, in 
the little council compoſed of forty-eight mem- 
bers, and the grand council compoſed of one 
hundred and fixty-two members; all taken from 
thirteen tribes, one of which 1s of the nobles, and 
the other twelve of citizens. | 
Although there are twelve thouſand ſouls in 
the capital, and one hundred and fifty in the can- 
ton, there are not more than two thouſand citizens. 
In early times, when the city had no territory round 
it, or a ſmall one, the citizens were in poſſeſſion 
of the government; when they afterwards made 
additions by conqueſt or purchaſe, they ſtill ob- 
ſtinately held this power, and excluded all their 
new ſubjects. It is an hundred and fifty years 
ſince a new citizen has been admitted: beſides 
electing all the magiſtrates and holding all offices, 
they have maintained a monopoly of commerce, 
and excluded all ſtrangers, and even ſubjects of 
the canton, from conducting any in the town. 
Such are commons, as well as nobles and princes, 
whenever they have power unchecked in their 
hands! b ä 

There is even in this commercial republic a 
tribe of nobles, who conſider trade as a humilia- 
tion. 0 | : 
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Schaffhauſe, ' 49 
The legiſlative authority is veſted in the grand 


council of two hundred and twelve, including 
tlie nate 0091 to iommod e | 


The ſenate conſiſts of twenty-four: tribunes, 
and four counſellors choſen by the nobles, to 
theſe are added twenty, elected by the ſovereign 
council; making in all, with the two burgomaſ- 
ters, fifty: half of them adminiſter ſix months, and 
are then ſucceeded by the reſt. The burgomaſters 
are choſen annually by the ſovereign council, 
and one of them is preſident of each diviſion of the 
ſenate, which has the judicial power, in criminal 
matters, without appeal, and in civil, with an 
appeal, to the grand council. | 

The members of the ſenate are liable to be 
changed, and there is an annual reviſion of them, 
which is a great reſtraint. 

The ſtate is not only out. of debt, but ſaves 
money every year againſt any emergency. By 
this fund they ſupported a war in 1712, without 
any additional taxes. There is not a carriage in 
the town, except it be of a ſtranger. 

Zurich has great influence in the general diet, 
which ſhe derives more from her reputation for 
integrity, and original Swiſs independence of ſpi- 


rit, than from her power. \ 
LETTER XVI. : 
- SCHAFFHAUSE., 


MY DEAR SIR, 
"PHE ſovereign is the city of Schaff hauſe. 


The citizens, about ſixteen hundred, are 


divided into twelve tribes, one of which conſiſts 


of nobles, and eleven are ordinary citizens. 


Vol. I, F The 
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50 Ariflocratical Republics. 
The , reſides in the little and grand 


The ſenate, or little council of twenty-five, has 
— power. 
4 — council, compriſing the ſenate, has 
tive, and finally decides appeals. 

1 burgomaſters are Yo chiefs of the repub- 
lic, and alternately preſide in both councils. 

- Beſides theſe, there are the ſecret council, of 
foven of the higheſt officers ; the chamber of 
juſtice, of twenty-five, including. the preſident; 
the prætorian chamber, of thirteen, including 
the preſident ; the conſiſtory, of nine; and the 
chamber of accounts, of nine. The city has 
ten bailiwicks ſubject to 3 


THE CITY er MULHOUsSsE. 


Tun ſovereign is the city: the ſovereignty re- 
ſides in the little and the grand council. The 
leſſer council 1s compoſed of twenty-four perſons ; 
viz. three burgomaſters, who preſide by turns, 
each one fix months, nine counſellors, and twelve 
tribunes, who ſucceed by election, and are taken 
from the grand council. 

The grand council is compoſed of ſeventy- 
eight, viz. the twenty-four of the leſſer council, 
thirty-ſix members of the tribes, ſix from each, 
and eighteen taken from the body of the citizens, 
and elected three by each one of the ſix tribes, 


THE CITY OF BIENNE.s 


Tes republic of Bianue contmics laſs than fi 
thouſand ſouls. Th 
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The Republic of St. Gall. 51 


The regency is compoſed of the great council, 
in which the legiſlative authority reſides, conſiſt- 
ing of forty members; and of the little council, 
compoſed of twenty-four, who have the execu- 
dive. | 5 

Each of theſe councils elect their own mem- 
bers, from the ſix confraternities of the city. 


The burgomaſter is choſen by the two coun- 


cils, preſides at their meetings, and is the chief 
of the regency ;*he continues in office for life, 
although he goes through the form of an annual 
confirmation by the two councils, when the other 
magiſtrates ſubmit to the ſame ceremony. The 
burgomaſter keeps the ſeal, and, with the ban- 


neret, the treaſurers, and the ſecretary, forms the 


ceconomical chamber, and the chamber of or- 
phans. 

This town ſends deputies to the general diets, 
ordinary and extraordinary, 


LETTER TM 
THE REPUBLIC OF ST. GALE 


MY DEAR SIR, 


9 42 republic of St. Gall is a league and a' 


half in circumference, and contains nine 


thouſand fouls. The inhabitants are very induſ- 
trious in manufactures of linen, muſlin, and em- 
broidery; have an excenfive commerce; and arts, 
CO * , 
clences, and literature, are eſteemed and culti- 
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vated among them. They have a remarkable 
public library, in which are thirteen volumes of 
original manuſcript letters of the firſt reformers. 
To fee the different effects of different forms of 
government on the human character, and che hap- 
pineſs and proſperity of nations, it would be 
worth while to compare this city with Conſtance, 
in its neighbourhood. | 

This happy and proſperous, though diminutive 
republic, has its grand council of ninety perſons, 
its little council of twenty-four, and three burgo- 
maſters. | The little council conſiſts of the three 
burgomaſters, nine ſenators, and twelve tribunes. 
The grand council conſiſts of all the little coun- 
eil, and eleven perſons from each tribe; for the 
city 1s divided into the ſociety. of the nobles, and 
ſix tribes of the artiſans, of whom the weavers 
are the principal. Ns | 

Beſides theſe there are, the chamber of juſtice, 

the chamber of five, and ſome others. 


GENEVA. 


In the republic of Geneva, the ſovereignty re- 
ſides in the general council, lawfully convened, 
which comprehends all the orders of the ſtate, 
and is, compoſed of four ſindics, chiefs of the 
republic, preſidents of all the councils; of the 
leſſer council of twenty-five; of the grand coun- 

il: of two hundred, though it conſiſts of two 
hundred and fifty when it is complete; and of 
all the citizens of twenty-five years of age. The 
rights and attributes of all theſe orders of the 
ſtate are fixed by the laws. The hiſtory of this 
City deſerves to be ſtudied with anxious attention 


by 


the fatal effects of an imperfect balance, appear 
no where in a ſtronger light. The fatal ſlumbers 


of the people, their invincible attachment to a 


few families, and the cool deliberate rage of thoſe 
families, if ſuch an expreſſion may be allowed, 


to graſp all authority into their own hands, when 


they are not controuled or over-awed by a power 


above them in a firſt magiſtrate, are written in 


every page. I need only refer you to Dr. d'Iver- 


nois's Hiſtorical and Political View of the Con- 


ſtitution and Revolutions of Geneva in the eigh- 
teenth Century, which you received from the au- 
thor, to convince you of this. 

Let me add here, that the facts relating to the 
Swiſs cantons, and their environs, mentioned in 
theſe letters, are taken from the Quarante Tables 
Politiques de la Suiſſe, par C. E. Faber, Bernois, 
Paſteur, a Biſhviller, in 1746; with ſome addi- 
tional obſervations from the beautiful Sketches of 
Mr. Coxe, which I ſend you with this letter, 
and which you will find as inſtructive as they are 
entertaining. 


The petty council is indifferently called the 


council of twenty-five, the petit council, or the ſe- 
aate, 

The council of ſixty is a body elected by the 
ſenate, and meets only for the diſcuſſion of fo- 
reign affairs, | 

The grand council, and council of two hun- 
dred, are one and the ſame body; it is ſtill called 
the council of two hundred, though it now con- 
liſts of two and hundred fifty members, 

The general council, called indiſcriminately 
the ſovereign council, the general aſſembly, the ſove- 
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by every American citizen. The principles of 
government, the neceſſity of various orders, and 
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reign aſſembly, the aſſembly of the people, or the 


council general, is compoſed of all the citizens or 
fre:men of twenty-five years of age. 

At.the time of the Reformation, every affair, 
important or trifling, was laid before the general 
aſſembly; it was both a deliberating and acting 

body, that always left the cognizance of details 
to four ſindics: this was neceſſary, in that time 
of danger, to attach the affections of the citizens 
to the ſupport of the commonwealth by every en- 
dearing tie. The city was governed by two ſin- 
dics of its own annual election. The multipli- 
city of affairs had engaged each ſindic to nomi- 
nate ſome of the principal citizens to ſerve as aſ- 
ſeſſors during his adminiſtration ; theſe aſſeſſors, 
called counſellors, formed a council of twenty- 
five perſons. In 1457 the general council de- 
creed, that the council of twenty-five ſhould be 
augmented to ſixty; This body, in 1526, was 
augmented to two hundred. 

Thus far the ariſtocratical gentlemen proceeded 
upon democratical principles, and all is done by 
the general aſſembly. At this inſtant commences 
the firſt overt act of ariſtocratical ambition.— 
Warm in their ſeats, they were loth to leave them, 
or hold them any longer at the will of the peo- 
ple. With all the 2 and all the ſagacity 
and addreſs which is characteriſtic of this order 
of men in every age and nation, they prevailed on 
the people to relinquiſh for the future the right 
of electing counſellors in the general aſſembly ; 
and the people, with their characteriſtic of ſimpli- 
city, and unbounded confidence in their rulers 
when they love them, became the dupes, and 
paſſed a Jaw, that the two councils ſhould for the 
future elect, or at leaſt approve and affirm, each 


other, 
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other. This is a natural and unavoidable effect 
of doing all things in one aſſembly, or collecting 
all authority into one center. When magiſtrates 
and people meet in one aſſembly, the former will 
for ever do as they pleaſe, provided they proceed 
with any degree of prudence and caution. 

The conſequence was, that the annual reviews 
were a farce; only in a very few inſtances, for 
egregious faults, were any excluded; and the two 
councils became perpetual, and independent of 
the people entirely. The illuſions of ambition 
are very ſubtle: if the motives of theſe magiſ- 


trates, to extend the duration of their authority, 


were the public good, we muſt confeſs they were 
very ignorant. It is moſt likely they deceived 
themſelves as well as their conſtituents, and miſ- 
took their own ambition for patriotiſm : but this 
is the progreſſive march of all aſſemblies; none 
can confine themſelves within their limits, when 
they have an opportunity of tranſgreſſing them, 
Theſe magiſtrates ſoon learned to conſider their 
authority as a family property, as all athers in 
general, in ſimilar circumſtances, ever did, and 
ever will. 

They behaved like all others in another reſpect 
too: their authority being now permanent, they 
immediately attack the findics, and transfer their 

wer to themſelves. 

The whole hiſtory of Geneva, ſince that pe- 
riod,* follows of courſe: the people, by their ſu- 
pineneſs, had given up all balances, and betrayed 
their own privileges, as well as the prerogatives 
of their firſt magiſtrates, into the hands of a few 
families, | 

The people of Geneva, as enlightened as any, 
have never conſidered the neceſſity of joining with 
the findics, nor the findics that of joining the 


F 4 people, 
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people, but have conſtantly aimed at an impoſſi- 


bility, that of balancing an ariſtocratical by a 
democratical aſſembly, without the aid of a third 


power. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


LUCCA. 


MY DEAR SIR, 
1 government of this republic is ſaid to 

be purely ariſtocratical; yet the ſupreme 
power is lodged in the hands of two hundred and 
forty nobles, with the chief magiſtrate at their 
head, who is called confalloniero, or ſtandard- 
beearer, and has the executive power. This ma- 
giſtrate is aſſiſted by nine counſellors, called am- 
ziani, whoſe dignity laſts but nine months; he 
has a life-guard of ſixty Swiſs, and lives in the 
republic's palace, as do his counſellors, at the 
public expence: after ſix years he may be re- 
choſen. The election of all officers is decided in 
the ſenate by ballot. 


GENOA. 


Taz legiſlative authority of Genoa is lodged 
in the great ſenate, conſiſting of ſeniors, or the 
doge and twelve other members, with four hun- 
dred noblemen and principal citizens, annually 
elected. All matters of ſtate are tranſacted 2 
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the ſeniors, the members of which hold their 
places for two years, aſſiſted by ſome other coun- 
cils; and four parts in five of the ſenate muſt 
agree in paſſing a law. The doge is obliged to 
reſide in the public palace the two years he en- 
joys his office, with two of the ſeniors, and their 
families. The palace where he reſides, and where 
the great and little council, and the two colleges 
of the procuratori and gauvernatori aſſemble, is 
a large ſtone building in the center of the city. 
At the expiration of his time, he retires to his 
own houſe for eight days, when his adminiſtra- 
tion is either approved or condemned ; and in the 
latter caſe, he 1s proceeded againſt as a criminal, 
At the election of the doge a crown ot gold is 
laced on his head, and a ſcepter in his hand, as 
Wo of Corſica ; he is attended with life-guards, 
is clothed in crimſon velvet, and ſtyled Moſt Se- 
rene, the ſenators Excellencies, and the nobility 
Illuſtrious, | 
The nobility are allowed to trade in the whole- 
ſale way, to carry on velvet, ſilk, and cloth ma- 
nufactures, and to have ſhares in merchant ſhips; 
and ſome of them, as the Palavacini, are actually 
the greateſt merchants in Genoa. 2 
The extent 1s about one hundred and fifty-two 
miles, the breadth from eight to twenty miles. 
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LETTER; XX. 
VENICE. 


MY DEAR SIR, | 
8 republic of Venice has exiſted longer 
than thoſe of Rome or Sparta, or any other 


that is known in hiſtory. It was at firſt demo- 


eratical, and their magiſtrates, under the name 


of tribunes, were choſen by the people in a ge- 


neral aſſembly of them. A tribune was appointe 
annually, to diftribure juſtice on each of thoſe 
iſlands which this people inhabited. Whether 
this can be called collecting all authority into one 
center, or whether it was not rather dividing it 
into as many parcels as there were iflands, this 
fimple form of government fufficed, in fo ſmall a 
community, to maintain order for ſome time; 
but the tyrannical adminiſtration of the tribunes, 
and their eternal diſcords, rendered a revolution 
neceſſary ; and after long altercations, and many 
projects, the people, having no adequate idea of 
the only natural balance of power among three 
orders, determined thar one magiſtrate ſhould be 
choſen, as the center of all authority---rthe eter- 
nal reſource of every ignorant people, harraſſed 
with democratical diſtractions or ariſtocratical en- 
croachments. This magiſtrate muſt not be called 
king, but duke, and afterwards doge ; he was to 
be for life, but at his death another was to be 
Choſen ; he was to have the nomination of all 
magiſtrates, and the power of peace and war. 
The unbounded popularity and great real merit 
of Paul Luc Anafeſte, added to the preſſure of 
tribunary tyranny, and the danger ot a foreign 
| enemy, 


Fenice. $9 


enemy, accompliſhed this revolution. The new 

doge was to conſult only ſuch citizens as he 

ſhould judge proper: this, inſtead of giving him 

a conſtitutional council, made him the maſter ; 

he however ſent polite meſſages to thoſe he liked 

beſt, praying that they would come and adviſe 

him. Theſe were ſoon called pregadi, as the 

doge's council is ſtill called, though they are 

now independent enough of him. The firſt and 

ſecond doge governed mildly ; but the third made 

the people repent of their confidence: after ſer- 

ving the ſtate by his warlike abilities, he enſlaved 

it; and the people, having no conſtitutional means 

to reſtrain him, put him to death in his palace, 

and reſolved to aboliſh the office, Hating alike 

* the name of tribune and of doge, they would have 
I a maſter of the militia, and he ſhould be annu- 
; ally eligible. Factions too violent for this tran- 
ſient authority aroſe ; and, only five years after, 
the people aboliſhed this office, and reftored the 
power of the doge, in the perſon of the fon of 
him whom in their fury they had aſſaſſinated. For 
a long courſe of years after this, the Venetian 
hiſtory diſcloſes ſcenes of 'tyranny, revolt, cruel- 
ty, and aſſaſſination, which excite horror. Doges, 
endeavouring to make their power hereditary, al- 
ſociating their eldeſt ſons with them in office, and 
both together oppreſſing the people; theſe riſing, 
and murdering them, or driving them into ba- 
niſnment, never once thinking of introducing a- 
third order between them and their firſt magiſ- 
trate, nor any other form of government by 
which his power or theirs might be limited. In 
the tenth century, a ſon of their doge took arms 
againſt his father, but was defeated, baniſhed, 
and declared incapable of ever being doge ; yet | 
no ſooner was the father dead, than this worthleſs | 
{on $2, 
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fon was elected, and brought back in great pomp 
to Venice: he became ſoon a tyrant and a mon- 
ſter, and the people tore him to pieces, but took 
no meaſure to frame a legal government. The 
city increafed in commerce, and by conqueſts, 
and the new ſubjects were not admitted to the 
privileges of citizens: this acceſſion of dominion 
augmented the influence of the doge. There was 
no aſſembly but that of the people, and another 
called the council of forty, for the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. This body, in the twelfth cen- 

tury, formed ſomething like a plan of govern- 
ment. 

Although the deſcendants of the ancient tri- 
bunes and doges were generally rich, and had a 
ſpontaneous reſpect ſhewn to the antiquity of their 

amilies, they were not properly a nobility, ha- 
ving no legal rights, titles, or juriſdictions. As 
any citizen might be elected to a public office, 
and had a vote in the aſſemblies, it was neceflary 
for the proudeſt among them to cultivate the good 
will of the multitude, who made and murdered 
doges. Through all theſe conteſts and diſſen- 
ſions among a multitude, always impatient, often 
capricious, demanding, at the ſame time, all the 
promptitude and ſecrecy of an abſolute monar- 
chy, with all the licence of a ſimple democracy, 
two things wholly contradictory to each other 
the people had, to their honour, ſtill maintained 
their right of voting in aſſembly, which was a 
great privilege, and nobody had yet dared to 
aim a blow at this acknowledged right of the 
people. 

The council of forty now ventured to propoſe 
a plan like that of Mr. Hume in his idea of a 
perfect commonwealth, and like that which our 


friend, 
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Fenice. | 6t 
fiend, Dr. Price, informs us was propoſed in 
the convention of Maſſachuſett's. 

The city was divided into ſix diſtricts, called 
feſtiers, The council of forty propoſed, that 
each of theſe partitions ſhould name two elec- 
tors, amounting to twelve in all, who ſhould 
have the power of chooſing, from the whole city, 
four hundred and ſeventy, who ſhould have the 
whole power of the general aſſembly, and be 
called the grand council. 

1 he people were amuſed with fine promiſes of 
order and regularity, and conſoled with aſſertions 
that their right of election ſtill continued, and 
that thoſe who ſhould not be choſen one year, 
might be the next: and, not perceiving that this 
law would be fatal to their power, ſuffered that 
ariſtocracy to be thus founded, which ſubſiſts to 
this hour. The next propoſal was, that a com- 
mittee of eleven ſhould be appointed to name the 
doge. Though the deſign of reducing the peo- 
ple to nothing might have been eaſily ſeen in theſe 
manceuvres, yet the people, wearied, irritated, 
_ diſcouraged, by eternal diſcords, agreed to 

th. | 

The council of forty having thus ſecured the 
people, turned their eyes to the doge, whoſe au- 
thority had often been perverted to the purpoles 
of oppreſſion, and, having no legal check, had 
never been reſtrained but by violence, and all 
the confuſions which accompany it. They pro- 
poſed that a privy council of ſix ſhould be ap- 
pointed for the doge, one from each diviſion of 
the city, by the grand council themſelves, and 
that no orders ſhould be valid without their con- 
currence: this paſſed into a law with unanimous 
applauſe. They then propoſed a ſenate of ſixty, 
who were to be elected out of the grand _— 
ana 
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62 Ariſtocratical Republics. 
and to be called the pregadi: this too was ap- 
proved. The grand council of four hundred and 
x ſeventy, the ſenate of ſixty, the ſix counſellors, 
4 and eleven electors, were accordingly all choſen, 
and the laſt were ſworn to chooſe a doge without 
partiality, favour, or affection: and the new- 
cChboſen doge, having taken care to diſtribute mo- 
| | ney among the multitude, was received with uni- 
1 verſal acclamations. In his reign was inſtituted, 


„ by permiſſion of the pope, the curious cere mony 
ll * of wedding the ſea, by a ring caſt into it, in fig- 
| num veri et perpetui imperii, Under the next 
4 doge the avogadors were inſtituted to ſee that 
v8 the laws were fully executed, 
In the thirteenth century, ſix new magiſtrates, 
al | called correctors, were created by the ſenate, to 
'S inquire into all abuſes during the reign of a de- 
ceaſed doge, and report them to the ſenate; and 
1 it was enacted, that the fortune of the doge ſhould 
my indemnify the ſtate for whatever damage it had 
069 ſuffered during his adminiſtration: and theſe cor- 
1 rectors have been appointed at the deceaſe of 
every doge ſince that time. In the next reign, 
a new tribunal of forty was erected, for the trial 
d | of civil cauſes. In the thirteenth century, a new 
I method of appointing the doge, by the famous 
[ ballot of Venice, a complicated mixture of choice 
and chance, was adopted, 
ns Each of the grand counſellors, now augmented 
1 to forty-one to avoid the inconvenience of an 
li equal diviſion, draws a ball out of a box, con- 
1 taining thirty gilt, and the reſt white; thoſe who 
| draw the gilt ones go into another room, where 
is a box with thirty balls, nine of which are 
gilt; draw again, and thoſe who obtain the gilt 
balls are the f electors; who chooſe forty, com- 
prehending themſelves in that number; the * 
A : y 
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repeating the whole proceſs, are reduced to 
twelve ſecoad electors, the firſt of whom names 
three, and the reſt two a piece: theſe twenty-five 
draw again from as many balls, nine of which are 
gilt; this reduces them to nine third electors, each 
of whom chooſes five: which forty-five are re- 
duced, by a repetition of the ballot, to eleven 
fourth electors, and they have the appointment of 
forty-one, who are the direct electors of che doge. 
The choice generally turns upon two or three 
candidates, whoſe names are put into another box 
and drawn out: the firſt whoſe name is drawn 
retires, and proclamation is made for objections 
againſt him : if any are made, he comes in, and is 
heard in his defence: then the electors proceed to 
determine by ayes and noes ; if there are twenty- 
five ayes, he is choſen, if not, another name 1s 
read, and the ſame deciſion repeated, until there 
are twenty-five in the affirmative. 

The grand council, ever anxious to limit the 
power of the doge, ſoon thought it improper that 
the public afts ſhould be ſigned by chancellors 
appointed by him, and accordingly determined 
to appoint this officer themſelves. N 

The ſenate then began to think it too great a 
reſpect to the people to have the new doge pre- 
ſented to them for their acclamations, and or- 
dained that a ſindic ſhould congratulate him in 
the name of the people on his election. The po- 
pulace, who had weakly ſurrendered their rights, 
were very angry at being deprived of this ſhow, 
and proclaimed a doge of their own ; but he was 
afraid of the conteſt, and retired, and the people 
having no man of weight to head them, gave up 
this point. 

The new doge, who had much contempt for 
Popular government, and ſome reſentment ” = 
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flight oppoſition he had met with, procured 4 


law to be paſſed, that all the members of the 


grand council ſhould hold their places for life, 
and tranſmit them to their poſterity, and that their 


elections by the people's electors ſhould ceaſe. 


This eſtabliſhment of an hereditary legiſlative 


| nobility, no doubt, ſhocked the citizens in gene- 


ral, but chiefly thoſe of ancient families, who 
were not at that moment members of the grand 
council; to ſilence theſe, the moſt powerful of 
them were received into the grand council, and 
others were promiſed that they ſhould be ad mit- 


ted at a future time. Commerce and wars ſoon 


turned the attention of the_reſt of the people 
from all thought about the loſs of their privileges. 
Some few, however, ſome time after formed a plan 
not to convene the people in a body, and new- 
model the conſtitution, but to aſſaſſinate the doge 
and council all together. The plot, which was 
carried on by the plebeians, was diſcovered, and the 
Chiefs executed. Another originated amongſt the 
nobles, ſome of them of the grand council, who 
being of very ancient families, could not bear to 
ſee ſo many citizens raiſed to a level with them- 
felves, and others of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
theſe, who were not of the grand council, and 
had not been received afterwards according to 
promiſe. This produced a ſkirmiſh in the city, 
but ſome of the conſpiring nobles were killed, 
the reſt routed, and many executed ; but 1t was 
thought prudent to admit ſeveral of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed families. Theſe two conſpiracies pro- 
duced a council of ten, upon which were after- 
wards engrafted the ſtate inquiſition. | 
Great care is taken in Venice to balance one 
court againſt another, and render. their powers 


mutual checks to each other, The college called 
"4 the 


— 


the college, which is both the cabinet council, and 
the repreſentative of the ſtate, giving audience and 
anſwers to ambaſſadors, to agents of towns, and 
generals of the army; receives all petitions, ſum- 
mons the ſenate, and arranges its buſineſs. 

There is one inſtance of a · doge's concerting a 
conſpiracy to ſnake off the controul of the ſenate; 
but as it was an old man of fourſcore, whoſe 
young wife, on whom he doted, was not treated 
with tufficient reſpect by the nobility, we need not 


wonder, that he had not ſenſe enough to think of 


introducing a regular, well-balanced conſtitution 
by a joint concurrence of the people; and the no- 
bility ; the whole plan was to maſſacre the grand 
council ; and although he engaged 1n this deſign, 
{ome of the higheſt officers, and a large party, 
the plot was diſcovered, the doge himſelf tried, 
condemned, and beheaded, as ſo infamous a piece 
of mad villainy juſtly deſerved. 

A punctual execution of the laws is, no doubt, 
eſſential to the exiſtence of this ſtate, and there 
are ſtriking inſtances of perſons puniſhing their 
neareſt relations with the moſt unrelenting ſeve- 
rity ; without this, the doge on one hand, or the 
people on the other, would ſoon think of a vnion 
againſt the ruling nobility. The ariſtocracy is 
always ſagacious, and knows the neceſſity of a ri- 
gorous. impartiality, in Grder to pieſerve its 

Vor. I. power, 
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the ſeigniory, was originally compoſed of the 
doge and ſix counſellors; to theſe were added ſix 
of the grand council choſen by the ſenate, and 
called the ſavii or ſages; then five more for land 
affairs, and then five for ſea affairs, in the room of 
whom, five young noblemen are now choſen every 
ſix months, who attend, without a vote, for their 
education; to theſe were added the three chiefs of 
the criminal court, from a jealouſy of the power of 
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power, and all the barriers we have deſcribed 
have been erected for this purpoſe : but all would 
be inſufficient to reſtrain their paſſions without the 
lions mouths and the ſtate inquiſitors ; theſe were 
engrafted on the council of ten. This terrible 
tribunal is ſovereign in all crimes againſt the 
Rate ; it confiſts of ten choſen yearly by the grand 
council; the ſix of the ſeigniory aſſiſt, and the 
doges preſide when they pleaſe. Three chiefs, 
appointed monthly by lot, to open all letters, 
ſeize the accuſed, take examinations, and proſe- 
cute the priſoner, who is cloſely confined, al- 
lowed no council, and finally acquitted or con- 
demned to death, in public or private, by the plu- 
rality of voices. This was the original tribunal, 
but it was not found ſufficient, and the ſtate in- 
quiſitors were erected in the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century. This MY conſiſts only of 
three perſons, all taken from the council of ten, 
who have authority to decide, without appeal, on 
the life of every citizen, the doge himſelf not ex- 
cepted. They employ what ſpies they pleaſe; if 
they are unanimous, they may order a priſoner to 
be ſtrangled in gaol, or drowned in the canal, 
hanged in the night, or by day, as they pleaſe ; 
if they are divided, the cauſe muſt go before the 
council of ten, but even here, if the guilt is 
doubtful, the rule is to execute the priſoner in 
the night. The three may command acceſs to the 
houſe of every individual in the ſtate, and have 
even keys to every apartment in the ducal palace, 
may enter his bed-chamber, break his cabinet, 
and ſearch his papers. By this tribunal have 
doge, nobility, and people, been kept in awe, 
and reſtrained from violating the laws, and to 
this is to be afcribed the long duration of this 
anſtocracy. | h 
3 Such 
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Buch are the happy effects of the ſpirit of fa- 
milies, when they are not bridled by an executive 


authority, in the hands of a firſt magiſtrace on 
one hand, and by an aſſembly of the people in 


- perſon, or by adequate repreſentation, on the 


other. Such are the bleſſings which, in courſe of 
ages, ſpring from a neglect in the beginning, to 
eſtabliſh three orders, and a perfect balance be- 
tween them. There can be, in the nature of 
things, no balance without three powers. The 
ariſtocracy is always more ſagacious than an aſ- 
ſembly of the people collectively, or by repre- 
ſentation, and always proves an overmatch in po- 
licy, ſooner or later. They are always more cun- 
ning too than a firſt magiſtrate, and always make 
of him a doge of Venice, a mere ceremony, un- 
leſs he makes an alliance with the people to ſup- 
port him againſt them. What is the whole hiſ- 
tory of the wars of the barons but one demon- 
ſtration of this truth! What are all the ſtanding 
armies in Europe, but another! Theſe were all 
given to kings by the people, to defend them 
againſt ariſtocracies. The people have been ge- 
nerally of M. Turgot's mind, that balances, 
and different orders, were unneceſſary, and, harraſ- 
(ed to death with the domination of noble fa- 
milies, they have generally ſurrounded the thrones 
with troops to humble them. They have ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far as generally to make the nobles de- 
pendent on the crown, but having given up 
the balance which they might have held in their 
own hands, they are ſtill ſubject to as much 
ariſtocratical domination, as the crowns think 
proper to permit. In Venice, the ariſtocratical paſ- 
hon for curbing the prince and the people has 
been carried to its utmoſt length. It is alloniſh- 

G 2 ing 
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ing to many, that any man will accept the office 
of doge. Theſe ſagacious nobles, who always 
know at leaſt the vices and weakneſſes of the hu- 
man heart better than princes or people, ſaw that 
there would be generally vanity enough in an in- 
dividual to flatter himſelf, that he had qualities 
to go through his adminiſtration without incur- 
ring cenſure, and with applauſe ; and farther, 
that the frivolous diſtinction of living in the ducal 
palace, and being the firſt man in the nation, 
though it were only the firſt among equals, would 
tempt moſt men ro riſque their lives and fortunes, 
and accordingly it has ſo happened. There has 
been an uncommon ſolicitude all along to reſtrain 
his power; this, no doubt, was to prevent him from 
a poſſibility of negociating with the people againſt 
them : on the other hand, there has been uncom- 
mon exertions to annihilate every power, every 
hope in the people; this was to prevent them 
fram having a legal poſſibility of applying to the 
doge for aſſiſtance. All this together would not, 
however, have ſucceeded, if death, in the ſhape of 
the inquiſition, had not been made to ſtare both 
doge and people in the face upon the firſt thought 
of conferring together. 

The nobles are divided into ſix clafles. 
x. Twelve of the moſt ancient families. 2. Four 
families that in the year 880 ſubſcribed to the 
building of the abbey of St George. 3. Thoſe 
whoſe names were written in the golden book, in 
1296. 4. Thoſe that were ennobled by the public 
in 1385. 5. Thoſe who purchaſed their nobility 
for one hundred thouſand ducats in 1646. And 
6. The ſtrangers who have been received into the 
number of nobility : the whole make about two 
thouland five hundred, 
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There are four councils: 1. The doge and ſix 
ſignoria. 2. The conſiglio grande, in which all 
the nobles have ſeats and voices. 3. Conſiglio 
de pregadi, of 250, and is the ſoul of the repub- 
lic. 4. Conſiglio proprio delli diect—and the ſtate 
inquiſitors. 


— 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED PROVINCES OY 
THE LOW COUNTRIES, 


Here were a Stadtholder, an aſſembly of the 
States General, a council of ſtate : the Stadtholder 
hereditary had the command of armies ang navies, 
and appointment of all officers, &c. 

Every province had an afſembly beſides, and 
every city, burgomaſters, counſellors, and ſche- 
pens or judges, beſides an hooft officer, and his 
dienders, for rhe police, 

The hiſtory of this country, and its compli» 
cated conſtitutions, affords an inexhauſtible ſtore 
of materials to our purpoſe ; but, conſidering the 
critical ſituation of it, prudence dictates to pals it 
over: with all the ſagacity, and more wiſdom 
than Venice or Berne, it has always had more 
conſideration of the people than either, and has 
_ more authority to the firſt magiſtrate : they 
ave never had any excluſive preferences of fami- 
lies or nobles, Offices have, by law at leaſt, been 


open to all men of merit, 
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LETTER XX. 


* ENGLAND. 


MY DEAR SIR, 4 


OLAND and England. The hiſtories of 
theſe countries would confirm the general 
- Principle we contend for : the laſt eſpecially. But 
who can think of writing upon this ſubject after 
De Lolme, whoſe book is the beſt defence of the 
political balance of 'three powers that eyer was 
wen? N | 
If the people are not equitably repreſented in 
the houſe of commons, this is a departure in 
practice from the theory. —If the lords return 
members of the houſe of commons, this 1s an 
additional diſturbance of the balance: whether 
the crown and the people in ſuch a caſe will not 
ſee the neceſſity of uniting in a remedy, are 
1 beyond my pretenſions: I only contend 
that the Engliſn conſtitution is, in theory, the moſt 
ſtupendous fabric of human invention, both for 
the adjuſtment of the balance, and the prevention 
of its vibrations; and that the Americans ought 
to be applauded inſtead of cenſured, for imitating 
it as far as they have. Not the formation of lan- 
guages, not the whole art of navigation and ſhip- 
building, does more honour to the human under- 
ſtanding than this ſyſtem of government. The 
Americans have not indeed imitated it in giving a 
negative, upon their legiſlature, to the executive 
power; in this reſpect their balances are incom- 
plete, very much, I confeſs, to my mortification : 
in other reſpects, they have ſome of them * 
£ ort 
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| ſhort of perfection, by giving the choice of ſome 


militia officers, &c. to the people—theſe are how- 
ever ſmall matters at preſent. They have not 
made their firſt magiſtrates hereditary, nor their 
ſenators : here they differ from the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, and with great propriety. 

The Agrarian in America is divided into the 
hands of the common people in every ſtate, in ſuch 
a manner, that nineteen twentieths of the property 
would be in the hands of the commons, let them 
appoint whom they could for chief magiſtrate and 
ſenators: the ſovereignty then, in fact, as well as 
morality, muſt reſide in the whole body of the 
people; and an hereditary king and nobility, who 
ſhould not govern according to the public opinion, 
would infallibly be tumbled inſtantly from their 
places : it is not only moſt prudent then, but ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, to avoid continual violence, to 
give the people a legal, conſtitutional, and peace- 
able mode of changing theſe rulers, whenever they 
diſcover improper principles or diſpoſitions in 
them. In the preſent ſtate of ſociety, and with 
the preſent manners, this may be done, not only 
without inconvenience, but greatly for the happi- 
neſs and proſperity of the country. In future 
ages, if the preſent ſtates become great nations, 
rich, powerful, and luxurious, as well as numerous, 
their own feelings and good ſenſe will dictate to 
them what to do: they may make tranſitions to 
a nearer reſemblance of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
by a freſh convention, without the ſmalleſt inter- 
ruption. to liberty, But this will never become 
neceſſary, until great quantities of property ſhall 
get into few hands, CNS 
The truth is, that the people have ever go- 
verned in America: all the weight of the royal 
governors and councils, even backed with fleets 
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and armies, have never been able to get the ad- 
vantage of them, who have always ſtood by their 
houſes of repreſentatives in every inſtance, and 
carried all their points; and no governor ever 
ſtood his ground againſt a repreſentative aſſembly: 
as long as he governed by their advice he was 
happy; as ſoon as he differed from them he was 
wretched, and ſoon obliged to retire, 


$1807 EK. AI. 
POLAND. 


| MY DEAR SIR, 
"THE king of Poland is the firſt magiſtrate . 
in the republic, and derives all his authority 
from the nation.—He has not the power to make 
Jaws, raiſe taxes, contract alliances, or declare 
war, nor to coin money, nor marry, without the 
ratification of the diet. 
The ſenate is compoſed of the clergy and nobi- 
lity; the third eſtate, or people, is not ſo much as 
known. The grand marſhal, the marſhal of the 
court, the chancellor, vice chancellor, and the 
treaſurer, are the firſt ſenators. | 
... The nobility, or gentry, poſſeſs the dignities 
and employments, in which they never permit 
ſtrangers, or the commonalty, to have any partici- 
pation; they elect their king, and would never 
ſoffer the ſenate to make themſelves maſters of this 
election. The peaſants are flaves to the gentry; 
having no property, all their acquiſitions are made 
for their maſters, and are expoſed to all their paſ- 


ſions, and are oppreſſed wich impunity, | 
i The 
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The general diets, which are uſually held at 
Warſaw or Grodno, are preceded by particular 
aſſemblies of palatinates, in which the depuries are 
choſen for the general aſſembly, and inſtructed; 
the deputies aſſembled in general diet proceed ta 
the election of a marſhal, who has a very extraor- 
dinary power, that of impoſing ſilence on whom 
he pleaſes ; he is the chief or ſpeaker of the aſ- 
ſembly. | 

At the death, abdication, or depoſition of 3 


king, the primate calls the aſſembly of the elec- 


tors to an open field near Warſaw. Here the 
electors take an oath not to ſeparate until they 
ſhall have unanimouſly elected a king, nor to 
render him, when elected, any obedience, until he 


has ſworn to obſerve the pacta conventa, and the 


laws. 


The candidates muſt let their gold glitter, and 


give ſplendid entertainments, which mult be car- 


ried into debauch : the nobility are captivated 
with the attractions of magnificence and Hunga- 
rian wine, and infallibly declare in favour of the 


candidate who cauſes it to flow in the greateſt 


profuſion. The ambaſſadors enter upon intrigues, 
even in public; the nobility receive their preſents, 
ſell their ſuffrages with impunity, and render the 
throne venal, but often behave with little fidelity 
to the candidate in whoſe intereſt they pretend to 
be engaged, and, forgetting the preſents they have 
received, eſpouſe the cauſe of a more wealthy 
competitor without heſitation. When the candi- 
date has gained all the ſuffrages, he is declared 
king, and ſworn to obſerve the pacta conventa, 


and the laws, and then crowned. The Poles are 
polite and friendly, but magnificence is the foible 


of the nobility, and they ſacrifice all things to 


luxury: as they ſeldom ſee any perſon ſuperior to 


them 
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them i 10 their own. country, and treat their ** 
riors With an air of abſolute authority, they live 
in all the ſplendor of princes, This is che account 
of the Abbe des Fontaines in the year 1736; it 
is to be hoped: things are ſince changed for the 
Ee but if this account was then. true, who can 
wonder at what has happened fince ! 
Here again is no balance; a king, and an af. Re 
| ſembly of nobles, and nothing more: the nobles 
Here diſcover their unalterable diſpobtion, when- 
ever they have the power, to limit the Kking's au- 
thority; and there being no mediating power of 
the people, collectively or repreſentatively, between 
them, the conſequence has been, what it always 
wil be in ſuch a caſe, contulion and calamity, A 


x 


— 


LETTER Tn, 


> POLAND... = 


- 


MY DEAR six, | ee HAI. 5 


Bek, the letter concerning Poland was Gone = 
| you, Mr.-Coxe's travels into that kingdom, 5 
&c. have fallen into my hands; and they contain. « 
ſo many facts material to our argument, that 
it is very proper to ſend you the ſubſtance of this 
account; indeed there is ſcarcely a book in the 
world, in any manner relative to the hiſtory of 
government, or to thoſe branches of philoſophy y 
on which it depends, which is not much to our | 
purpoſe. 

In the moſt ancient times, which records or 


hiſtory elucidate, the monarchy of Poland, Ar 
. a # 


— 


24 


| Poland, A 
all others denominated feudal, was in theory and 
pretenſion abſolute, The barons too, in this 
country as in all others, were very often impa- 
tient under ſuch reſtraint. When the prince was 
an able ſtateſman and warrior, he was able to 
preſerve o:der 3 but when he was weak and indo- 
lent, it was very common for two or three barons 
in conjunction to make war upon him; and ſome- 
times it happened that all together leagued againſt 
him at once. In every feudal country, where the 
people had not the ſenſe and ſpirit to make them- 

ſelves of importance, the barons. became an 
ariſtocracy, inceſſantly encroaching upon the 
crown, and, under ꝓretence of limiting its autho- 
rity, took away from it one prerogative aſter an- 
other, until it was reduced down to à mere doge 
of Venice, or avoyer of Berne; until the kings, by 
incorporating cities and granting privileges to the 
people, ſet them up againſt the nobles, and ob- 
tained by their means ſtanding armies ſufficient 
to controul both nobles and commons. | 
The monarchy of Poland, nearly abſolute, 
ſunk in the courſe of a few centuries, without any 
violent convulſion, into an ariſtocracy. . 
1 It came to be diſputed whethef the monarchy 
| was hereditary or elective, and whether its autho- 
| rity was ſovereign or limited. The firſt queſtion 
is reſolved, by ſuppoſing that the crown continued 
always in the ſame family, although, upon the 
death of a king, his ſucceſſor was recognized 
in an aſſembly of the nobles. The ſecond 
may be anſwered by ſuppoſing, that when the 
- King was active and capable, he did as he 
| Pleaſed ; but when he was weak, he was dictated 
to by a licentious nobility. Caſſimir the Great 
Tetrenched the authority of the principal barons, 
and granted immunities to the lefler nobility and 
K | gentry z 
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gentrys well aware that no other expedient could 
introduce order, except a limitation of the vaſt 
influence, poſſeſſed by the palatines or principal 
nobility. If this prince had been poſſeſſed of any 
ideas of a free government, he might eaſily have 
formed the people and inferior gentry into an aſ- 
ſembly by themſelves, and, by uniting his power 
with theirs, againſt the encroachments of the no- 
bles upon both, have preſerved it. His nephew, 
Louis of Hungary, who ſucceeded him, being a 
foreigner, was obliged by the nobility to ſubſcribe 
conditions at his acceſſion, not to impoſe any 
taxes by his royal authority, without the conſent 
of the nation, that 1s, of the nobles, for no other 
nation is thought on: that in caſe of his demiſe 
without male heirs, the privilege of appointing a 
king ſhould revert to the nobles. In conſequence 
of this agreement Louis was allowed to aſcend the 
throne : having no ſon, with a view of inſuring 
the ſucceſſion to Sigiſmund his ſon-in-law, he pro- 
miſed to diminiſh the taxes, repair the fortreſſes 
| at his own expence, and to confer no offices or 
1 dignities on foreigners. ? 1 — 
| Louis died: but Sigiſmund was emperor, and 
therefore powerful, and might be formidable to 
the new immunities, The Poles, aware of this, 
violated the compact with Louis, neglected Sigiſ- 
mund, and, elected Ladiſlaus, upon his ratifying 
Louis's promiſes, and marrying his daughter. 
Ladiſlaus, having relinquiſhed the right of im- 
14 poling taxes, called an aſſembly of prelates, ba- 
| Tons, and military gentlemen, in their reſpective 
$ provinces, in order to obtain an additional tribute. 
| Theſe provincial aſſemblies gave birth to the die- 
1 tines: which now no longer retain the power of 
raiſing money in their ſeveral diſtricts, but only 


elect the nuncios-or repreſentatives for the diet. 
EN | Ladiſlaug 
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Ladiſlaus the third, the ſon of the former, 

urchaſed his right to the ſucceſſion, during the 
life of his father, by a confirmation of all the 
conceſſions before granted, which he ſolemnly 
ratified at his acceſſion. Caſſimir the third, bro- 
ther of Ladiſlaus the third, conſented to ſeveral 
further innovations, all unfavourable to regal 
perogative.— One was the convention of a na- 
tional diet, inveſted with the ſole power of grant- 
ing ſupplies. Each palatinate or province was 
allowed to ſend to the general diet, beſides the 
palatines and other principal barons, a certain 
number of nuncios or repreſentatives, choſen by 
the nobles and burghers. Is it not ridiculous, 
that this reign ſhould be conſidered by the popular 
party, as the æra at which the freedom of the 
conſtitution was permanently eſtabliſhed ? This 
freedom, which conſiſts in a king without autho- 
rity; a body of nobles in a ſtate of uncontrouled 
anarchy; and a peaſantry groaning under the 
yoke of feudal deſportiſm : the greateſt inequality 
of fortune in the world; the extremes of riches 
and poverty, of luxury and miſery, in the neigh- 
bourhood of each other; a univerſal corruption 
and venality pervading all ranks; even the firſt 
nobles not bluſhing to be penſioners of foreign 
courts; one profeſſing himſelf publicly an Aul- 
trian, another a Pruſſian, a third a Frenchman, 
and a fourth a Ruſſian ; a country without manu- 
factures, without commerce, and in every view 
the moſt diſtreſſed in the world. But to proceed 


with an enumeration of the meaſures by which 


they have involved themſelves in theſe pitiable 
Circumſtances :; 

Caſimir was involved in ſeveral unſucceſsful 
wars, which exhauſted his treaſures: he applied 
to the diet for ſubſidies. 


Every 
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Every ſupply was accompanied with a liſt of 
- grievances, and produced a diminution of the 
royal perogative. The barons, at the head of 
their vaſſals, were bound to fight, and the king 
could require ſuch feudal ſervices in defence of 
the kingdom: but Caſſimir the third, to obtain 
pecuniary aids, gave up the power of ſummon- 
ing the nobles to his ſtandard, and of enacting 
any law without the concurrence of the diet. 
John Albert, to procure an election in preference 
to his elder brother, aſſented to all the immunities 
extorted from his predeceſſors, and ſwore to their 
obſervance, in 1469. Alexander, his ſucceſſor, 
declared in 1505, the following limitations of 
ſovereign authority to be fundamental laws of the 
kingdom. 1. The king cannot impoſe taxes. 
2. He cannot require the feudal ſervices. 3. Nor 
altenate the royal domains. 4. Nor enact laws. 
$. Nor coin money. 6. Nor alter the proceſs in 
the courts of juſtice. Sigiſmund the firſt ſuc- 
ceeded Alexander, and under his reign the Poliſh 
conſtitution was the moſt rolerable, as the pro- 
perty of the ſubject was beſt ſecured, and the crown 
had conſiderable influence: but this did nor 
fatisfy the nobles. Under Sigiſmund Auguſtus, 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Sigiſmund the firſt, that fa- 
vourite object of the Poliſh nobles, the free elec- 
tion of the king was publicly brought forward, 
and the king obliged to agree, that no future 
monarch ſhould ſucceed to the throne, unleſs 
freely elected by the nation: before this, the ſo- 
vereigns upon their acceflion, though formally 
| raiſed by the conſent of the nation, ſtill reſted 
their pretenſions upon hereditary right, always 
ſtiling chemſelves heirs of the kingdom of Poland. 
Sigiſmund Auguſtus was the laſt who bore that 
title ; at his death, in 1572, all title to the _ 

| rom 
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from hereditary right was formally aboliſhed, 
and the abſolute freedom of election eſtabliſhed 
upon a permanent baſis: a charter of immunities 
was drawn up at a general diet, a ratification of 
which it was determined to exact of the new ſove- 
reign, prior to his election. This charter, called 
patta conventa, contained the whole body of privi- 
leges obtained from Louis, and his ſucccflors,. 
with the following additions: 1. That the kin 

ſhould be elective, and that his ſucceſſor ſhould 
never be appointed during his life. 2. That the 
diets, the holding of which depended ſolely upon 
the will of the kings, ſhould be aſſembled every 
two years. 3. That every nobleman or gentleman 
in the realm ſhould have a vote in the diet of elec- 
tion. 4. That in caſe the king ſhould infringe the 
laws and privileges of the nation, his ſubjects 
ſhould be abſolved from their oaths of allegiance. 


From this period the pacta conventa, occaſionally - 


enlarged, have been confirmed by every ſovereign 
at his coronation. 

Henry of Valois, brother of Charles the ninth 
of France, who aſcended the throne after the con- 
ſtitution was thus new-modelled, ſecured his 
election by private bribes to the nobles, and by 
ſtipulating an annual penſion to the republic from 
the revenues of France. His example has been 
followed by every ſucceeding king, who, beſides 
an unconditional ratification of the pacta conventa, 
has always been conſtrained to purchaſe the crown 


by a public largeſs, and private corruption. Such 


is Poliſh liberty, and ſuch the bleſſings of a mo- 
narchy elective by a body of nobles. 

Under Stephen Bathori, the royal authority, 
or rather the royal dignity, was farther abridged, 
by the appointment of ſixteen ſenators, choſen 
at each diet, to attend the king, and to give their 
opinion 
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opinion in all matters of importance, ſo that he 
could not iſſue any decree without their conſent, 
Another fatal blow was given to the perogative 
in 1578, by taking from the king the ſupreme 
juriſdiction of the cauſes of the nobles : it was 
enacted, that without the concurrence of the king, 
each palatinate ſhould elect in their dietines their 
own judges, who ſhould form ſupreme courts of 
Juſtice, called tribunalia regui, in which the cauſes 


of the nobles ſhall be decided without appeal; a 


mode which prevails to this day, 

In the reign of John Caſſimir, in 1652, was 
introduced the liberum veto, or the power of each 
nuncio to interpoſe a negative, and break up a diet, 
a privilege which the king himſelf does not enjoy. 
When the diet was debating upon tranſactions of 
the utmoſt importance, which required a ſpeedy 
deciſion, a nuncio cried out, © I ſtop the pro- 
*© ceedings,” and quitted the aſſembly: and a 
venal faction, who ſupported his proteſt, unheard- 


of as it was, obtained the majority, and broke up 


the aſſembly in confuſion. The conſtitution 


was thus wholly changed, and an unlimited ſcope 
given to faction. The innovation was ſupported 


by the great officers of ſtate, the general, trea- 


ſurer, and marſhal, who being once nominated 
by the king, enjoyed their offices for life, reſpon- 
{ible only to the diets, conſcious that they could 
at all times engage a nuncio to proteſt, and thus 
elude an inquiry into their adminiſtration ; it, was 
alſo ſupported by the adherents. of many nobles 
accuſed of capital crimes * diet, the only 
tribunal before which they could be tried: all the 
nuncios who oppoſed the raiſing of additional 
ſubſidies by taxes, which the exigencies of the 
ſtate then demanded, ſeconded the propoſal of 


putting an end to the aſſembly. But the principal 
En 2 cauſe 
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cauſe of all were the foreign powers, intereſted to 
foment confuſions in the Poliſh councils. Before 
this, they were obliged to ſecure a majority; af- 
terwards, they might put an end to any diet un- 
friendly to their views, by corrupting a ſingle 
member. This veto broke up ſeven diets in the 
reign of John Caſſimir, four under Michael, ſe- 
ven under John Sobieſki, and thirty during the 
reigns of the two Auguſti. In conſequence of 
this neceſſity of unanimity, which they call the 
deareſt palladium of Poliſh liberty, Poland has 
OT above a hundred years almoſt without 
aws. 

But as the king ſtill beſtowed the ſtaroſties, or 
royal fiefs, which are held for life, and conferred 
the principle dignities and great offices of ſtate, 
he was ſtill the fountain of honour, and maintain- 
ed great influence in the councils of the nations ; 
but this laſt branch of the royal prerogative was 
lately wreſted from the crown at the eſtabliſhment 
of the permanent council. 

Thus it appears in the hiſtory of Poland, as 
in that of Venice, Genoa, Berne, Soleure, and 
all others, that the nobles have continued with 
out interruption to ſcramble for diminutions of 
the regal authority, to graſp the whole executive 
power, and augment their own privileges ; and 
have attained a dire& ariſtocracy, under a mo- 
narchical name, where a few are above the con- 
troul of the laws, while the many are deprived 
of their protection. | 

The preſent wretched ſtate of the towns, com- 
pared with their former flouriſhing condition ; 
the poverty of the peaſants, whoſe oppreſſions 
have increaſed in proportion to the power of the 


nobles, having loſt a protector when the king 
Vor. I. H loſt 
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loſt his weight in the conſtitution ; the total con» 
fuſion in all public affairs; the declenſion of im- 
portance, and loſs of territory all ſhew that ab- 
ſolute monarchy is preferable to ſuch a republic. 
Would twelve millions of inhabitants, under an 
Engliſh conſtitution, or under the conſtitution 
of any one of the United States, have been par- 
titioned and diſmembered? No; not by a league 
of all the abſolute ſovereigns of Europe againſt 
them at once. Such are the effects of collecting 
all authority into one center, of neglecting an 
equilibrium of powers, and of not having three 

branches in the legiſlature. | 
T he practice of cantoning a body of ſoldiers 
near the plain where the kings are elected, has 
been adopted by ſeveral foreign powers for near a 
century; and, although it may be galling to the 
' nobility, prevents the effuſion of blood that for- 
merly deluged the aſſembly, This was done, at 
the election of Staniſlaus Auguſtus, by the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia and the king of Pruſſia; five 
thouſand Ruſſian troops were ſtationed at a ſmall 
diſtance from the plain of Vola. 
Staniſlaus was in the thirty-ſecond year of his 
age when he aſcended the throne, in 1764. From 
his virtves and abilities, the faireſt hopes were 
conceived of his raiſing Poland from its deplo- 
rable ſituation ; but his exertions for the public 
good were fettered by the conſtitution, by the 
actions of a turbulent people, and the intrigues 
of neighbouring powers. His endeavours to in- 
troduce order at home, and independence abroad, 
which would have increafed the power of his 
country,- and her conſideration with foreign na- 
tions, alarmed the neighbouring powers. The 
ſpirit of religious intolerance produced a civil 
war, 
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war, and the ſenate petitioned the ambaſſador 
from Peterſburgh, not to withdraw the Ruſſian 
troops. The royal troops, aided by the Ruſ- 
ſians, whoſe diſcipline was ſuperior, were in fa- 
vour of religious liberty. The confederates, ſe- 
cretly encouraged by Auſtria, aſſiſted by the 
Turks, and ſupplied with money and officers by 
the French, were able to protract hoſtilities from 
1768 to 1772: during this period the attempt 
was made to aſſaſſinate the king. | 

Count Pulaſki, who was killed in the ſervice 
of the United States, is ſaid to have planned an 
enterprize ſo much to his diſhonour. No good 
cauſe ever was, or ever will be, ſerved by aſſaſſi- 
nation ; and this 1s happily, in the preſent age, 
the univerſal ſenſe of mankind. If a papal nun- 
cio was found in Poland, capable of bleſſing the 
weapons of conſpirators againſt this tolerant king, 
he was a monſter, whoſe bloody bigotry the libe- 
ral ſpirit of the Pope himſelf muſt, at this en- 
lightened period, abominate. The king did him- 
felf immortal honour by his interceſſion with the 
diet to remit the tortures and horrid cruelties de- 
creed by the laws of moſt kingdoms in Europe 
againſt treaſon, and by his moderation towards all 
the conſpirators, | 

We are now arrived at the conſummation of all 
ran, p upon a ſovereignty in a ſingle aſſem- 

ly—the partition. 

Pruſſia was formerly in a ſtate of vaſſalage to 
this republic; Ruſſia once ſaw its capital and 
' throne poſſeſſed by the Poles; and Auſtria was 
indebted to John Sobieſki, a ſovereign of this 
country, for compelling the Turks to raife the 
fiege of Vienna, but a century ago. A republic 
ſo lately the protectors of its neighbours, would 
not, without the moſt palpable imperfections in 
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the orders and balances of its government, have 
declined in an age of general improvement, and 
become a prey to any invader—much leſs would 
it have forced the world to acknowledge, that 
the tranſlation of near five millions of people, 


from a republican government to that of abſo- 


lute empires and monarchies, whether it were 
done by right or by wrong, is a bleſſing to them. 
The partition was projected by the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, who communicated it to the emperor and 
empreſs. The plague was one circumſtance, and 
the Ruſſian war againſt the Turks another, that 


- favoured the deſign ; and the partition-treaty was 


ſigned at Peterſburg, in February 1772, by the 
Ruſſian, Auſtrian, and Pruſſian plenipotentiaries. 
The troops of the three courts were already in 
poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of Poland, and 
the confederates were ſoon diſperſed. The par- 
titioning powers proceeded with ſuch ſecrecy, that 
only vague conjectures were made at Warſaw, 
and that lord Cathcart, the Engliſh miniſter at 
Peterſburg, obtained no authentic information of 
the treaty until two months after its ſignature. 
The formal notification, to the king and ſenate 
at Warſaw, was made by the Imperial and Pruſ- 
ſian ambaſſadors, in September 1772, of the pre- 
tenſions of their courts to the Poliſh territory. 
The remonſtrances of the king and ſenate, as well 
as thoſe of the courts of London, Paris, Stock- 
holm, and Copenhagen, had no effect; and the 
moſt humiliating record that ever appeared in 
the annals of a republic is ſeen in the king's ſum- 


mons—* Since there are no hopes from any 


% quarter; and any further delays will only tend 
© to draw down the moſt dreadful calamities 
upon the remainder of the dominions which 
« are left to the republic, the diet is — 

. ce or 
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f| for the 19th of April, 1773, according to the 
« chill of the three courts ; nevertheleſs, in order 
* to avoid all cauſe of reproach, the king, with 
ce the advice of the ſenate, again appeals to the 
ce guarantees of the treaty of Oliva.” It is not 
to be doubted, that if there had been in Poland 
a people in exiſtence, as there 1s in Holland, to 
have given this amiable prince only the autho- 
rity 3 ſtadtholder, he would have ſaid, “I will 
ce die in the laſt dicch.“ | 


Of the diſmembered provinces, the Ruffian, 


which is the Jargeſt territory, contains only one 
million and a half of ſouls; the Auſtrian, which 
is the moſt populous, contains two millions and 
a half; the Pruſſian, which is the moſt commer- 

cial, commanding the navigation of the Viſtula, 
contains ohly eight hundred and fixty thouſand, 


and has given a fatal blow to the commerce of 


Poland, by transferring it from Dantzick to Me- 
mel and Konigſburg. | 
+ The finiſhing ſtroke of all remains.— 

The three ambaſſadors, 'on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 177 3, delivered, A part of thoſe car- 
&« dinal laws, to the ratification of which our 
ce courts will not ſuffer any contradiction. 

« J. The crown of Poland ſhall be for ever 


te elective, and all order of ſucceſſion proſcribed : - 


ce any perſon who ſhall endeavour to break this 
* law ſhall be declared an enemy to his country, 
ce and liable to be puniſhed accordingly. 

« II. Foreign candidates to the throne, bein 
ce the frequent cauſe of troubles and diviſions, 
& ſhall be excluded; and it ſhall be enacted, 
ce that, for the future, no perſon can be choſen 
e king of Poland, and great duke of Lithuania, 
c excepting a native Pole, of noble origin, and 
« poſſeſſing land within the kingdom. The fon, 
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* or grandſon, of a king of Poland, cannot be 
« elected immediately upon the death of their 
< father or grandfather; and are not eligible, ex- 
te cepting after an interval of two reigns. | 

* III. The government of Poland ſhall be for 
* ever free, independent, and of a republican 
© form. 

*« IV. The true principle of ſaid government 
* conſiſting in the ſtrict execution of its laws, 
< andthe equilibrium of the three eſtates, viz. 
*© the king, the ſenate, and the equeſtrian order, 
< a permanent council ſhall- be eſtabliſhed, in 
F which the executive power ſhall be veſted. In 
e this council the equeſtrian order, hitherto ex- 
ve cluded from the adminiſtration of affairs in 
Fc the intervals of the diets, ſhall be admitted, 
„ as ſhall be more clearly laid down in the future 
« arrangements,” 

Thus the ſupreme legiſlative authority reſides 
in the three eſtates of the realm, the king, the 
ſenate, and equeſtrian order, affembled in a na- 
tional diet ; but each eſtate has no negative upon 
the other, and therefore is no balance, and very 
little check. The great families and principal 
palatines will ſtill govern, without any effectual 
controul- | 

The executive power is now veſted in the ſu- 
preme permanent council ; but here neither have 
they any checks, all being decided by the majo- 
rity, and the ſame principal families will always 
prevail. | | 

Theſe avguſt legiſlators have acknowledged 
the principle of a 25 republican government, 
that it conſiſts in a ſtrict execution of the laws, 
and an equilibrium of eſtates or orders: but how 
are the laws to govern; and how is the equili- 
brium to be preſerved? Like air, oil, and water, 

| 98 mmaken 
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ſhaken together in one bottle, and left in repoſe ; 
the firſt will riſe to the top, the laſt ſink to the 
bottom, and the ſecond ſwim between. 

Our countrymen will never run delirious after 
a word or a name. The name republic is given 
to things in their nature as different and contra- 
diftory as light and darkneſs, truth and falſehood, 
virtue and vice, happineſs and miſery, There 
are free republics, and republics as tyrannical as 
an oriental deſpotiſm. A free republic is the 
beſt of governments, and the greateſt bleſſing 
which mortals can aſpire to. Republics which 
are not free, by the help of a multitude of ri- 
gorous checks, in very ſmall ſtates, and for ſhort 
ſpaces of time, have preſerved ſome reverence for 
the laws, and been tolerable ; but there have been 
oligarchies carried to ſuch extremes of tyranny, 
that the deſpotiſm of Turkey, as far as the hap- 
pineſs of the nation at large is concerned, would 
perhaps be preferable. An empire of laws is a 
characteriſtic of a free republic only, and ſhould 
never be applied to .republics in general. If 
there ſhould ever be a people in Poland, there 
will ſoon be a real king; and if ever there ſhould 
be a king in reality, as well as in name, there 
will ſoon be à people: for, inſtead of the trite 
laying, © no biſhop, no king,” it would be a much 
more exact and important truth to ſay, no peo- 
ple, no king, and no king, no people, meaning 
by the word king, a firſt magiſtrate poſſeſſed ex- 
cluſively of the executive power. Ir may be laid 
- down as a univerſal maxim, that every govern- 
ment that has not three independent branches in 
its legiſlature will ſoon become an ablolute mo- 
narchy : or, an arrogant nobility, increaſing eve 
day in a rage for ſplendour and magnit:c-nc-. 
will annihilate the people, and, attended u 
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their horſes, hounds, and vaſſals, will run down 
the king as they would hunt a deer, wiſhing for 
nothing ſo. much as to be in at the death. 

The philoſophical king Staniſlaus felt moſt ſe- 
verely this want of a people. In his obſervations 
on the government of Poland, publiſhed in the 
the OEuvres du Philoſophe bienfaiſant, tom. ili. he 
laments in very pathetic terms, the miſeries to 
which they were reduced. 

© The violences,” ſays he, © which the patri- 
&* cians at Rome exerciſed over the people of that 
© city, before they had recourſe to open force, 
* and, by the authority of their tribunes, ba- 
« Janced the power of the nobility, are a ſtriking 

<* picture of the cruelty with which we treat our 

ee plebeians. This portion of our ſtate is more 

* debaſed among us than they were among the 
Romans, where they enjoyed a ſpecics of li- 
« berty, even in the times when they were moſt 

ce enſlaved to the firſt order of the republic. 
0 We may ſay with truth, that the people are, 
e nin Poland, in a ſtate of extreme humiliation. 
We muſt, nevertheleſs, conſider them as the 
0 * principal ſupport of the nation; and I am per- 

© tuaded, that the little value we ſet on them 

« will have very dangerous conſequences. Who 

& are they, in fact, who procure abundance in 
* the kingdom? who are they that bear the bur- 
thens and pay the taxes? who are they that 
* furniſh men to our armies ? who labour in our 

& fields? who gather in our crops ? who ſuſtain 
te and nouriſh us? who are the cauſe of our in- 

& activity? the refuge of our lazineſs? the re- 
6e ſource for our wants'? the ſupport of our lux- 

' © wry? and indeed the ſource of all our plea- 
* ſures? Is it not that very populace that we 
** treat 
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treat with ſo much rigour? Their pains, 
their ſweat, their labours, do not they merit 
any better return than our ſcorn and diſdain? 
We ſcarcely diſtinguiſh them from the brutes, 
which they maintain for the cultivation of our 
lands! we frequently have leſs conſideration 
for their ſtrength, than we have for that of 
thoſe animals! and too frequently we ſell them 
to maſters as cruel as ourſelves, who imme- 
diately force them, by an exceſs of hard la- 
bour, to repay the price of their new ſlavery ! 
I cannot recollect without horror that law which 
impoſes only a fine of fifteen livres upon a 
gentleman who ſhall have killed a peaſant. 
Poland is the only country where the populace 
are fallen from all the rights of humanity ; we 
alone regard theſe men as creatures of another 
ſpecies, and we would almoſt refuſe them the 


ſame air which they breathe with us. God, in 


the creation of man, gave him liberty what 
right have we to deprive him of it? As it is 
natural to ſhake off a yoke that is rough, hard, 
and heavy, may it not happen that this people 
may make an effort to wreſt themſelves from 
our tyranny ? Their murmurs and complaints 
muſt, ſooner or later, lead to this. Hitherto, 
accuſtomed to their fetters, they think not of 
breaking them; but let one ſingle man ariſe, 


among theſe unfortunate wretches, with a maſ- 


culine and daring ſpirit, to concert and foment 
a revolt, what barrier ſhall we oppoſe to the 
torrent? We have a recent inſtance, in the 
inſurrection in the Ukraine, which was only 
occaſioned by the vexations of thoſe among us 
We deſpiſed 
the courage of the. poor inhabitants of that 
/ : country 
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c country - they found a reſource in deſpair, and 
& nothing is more terrible than the deſpair of 
ce thoſe who have no courage, What is the con- 
te dition to which we have reduced the people of 
, our kingdom? Reduced by miſery to the ſtate 
* of brutes, they drag out their days in a lazy 
« ſtupidity, which one would almoſt miſtake for 
« a total want of fentiment: they love no art, 
e they value themfelves on no induſtry; they 
ve Jabour no longer than the dread of chaſtiſement 
« forces them; convinced that they cannot enjoy 
te the fruit of their ingenuity, they ſtifle their ta- 
ie lents, and make no eſſays to diſcover them. 
Ms that frightful ſcarcity in which we find 
t ourſelves of the moſt common artiſans ! Should 
© we wonder that we are in want of things the 
© moſt neceſſary, when thoſe who ought to fur- 
c niſh them, cannot hope for the ſmalleſt profit 
de from their cares to furniſh us! It is only 
« where liberty is found, that emulation can 
ah - | AG | 
It would be a pleaſure to tranſlate the whole 
but it is too long. It is a pity that the whole 
people, whoſe miſery 'he deſcribes and laments, 
were not as ſenſible of the neceſſity of a leſs cir- 


cumſcribed royal authority. 
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LETTER Toa” 
RECAPITULATION, 


MY DEAR SIR, 


A we have taken a curſory view of thoſe 
countries in Europe, where the government 
may be called, in any reaſonable conſtruction of 
the word, republican, let us now pauſe a few 

moments, and reflect upon what we have ſeen. 
Among every people, and in every ſpecies of 
republics, we have conſtantly found a firft magiſ- 
trate, a head, a chief, under various denominations 
indeed, and with different degrees of authority, 
with the title of ſtadtholder, burgomaſter, avoyer, 
doge, confalloniero, preſident, ſindic, mayor, 
alcalde, capitaneo, governor, or king: in every 
nation, we have met with a diſtinguiſhed officer; 
if there is no example in any free government, 
any more than in thoſe which are not free, of a 
ſociety without a principal perſonage, we may 
fairly conclude, that the body politic cannot ſub- 
fiſt without one, any more than the animal body 
without a head. If M. Turgot had made any 
diſcovery, which had eſcaped the penetration of 
all the legiſlators and philoſophers who had lived 
before him, he ought at leaſt to have communi» 
cated it to the world for their improvement; but 
as he has never hinted at any fuch invention, we 
may ſafely conclude that he had none ; and there- 
fore, that the Americans are not juſtly liable to 

centres for inſtituting goveruora. 1 
n 
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In every form of government, we have ſeen a 
fenate, or little council, a compoſition, generally, of 


- thoſe officers of ſtare who have the moſt experi- 


ence and power, and a few other members ſelect- 
ed from the higheſt ranks, and moſt illuſtrious 
reputations, On theſe leſſer councils, with the 
firſt magiſtrate at their head, generally reſts' the 
principal burden of adminiſtration, a ſhare in the 
legiſlative, as well as executive and judicial au- 
thority of government. The admiſſion of ſuch 
ſenates to a participiation of theſe three kinds of 
power has been generally obſerved to produce in 
the minds of their members an ardent ariſtocrati- 


cal ambition, graſping equally at the prerogatives 


of the firlt magiſtrate, and the privileges of the 
peop ple, and ending in the nobility of a few fami- 
ies, and a tyrannical oligarchy: but in thoſe 
ſtates, where the ſenates have been debarred from 
all executive power, and confined to the legiſla- 
tive, they have been obſerved to be firm barriers 


againſt the encroachments of the crown, and often 


reat ſupporters of the liberties of the people. 
he Americans, then, who have carefully confined 
their ſenates to the legiſlative power, have done 
wiſely in adopting them. 
We have leen, in every inſtance, another and 
a larger aſſembly, compoſed of the body of the 
people, in ſome little ſtates; of repreſentatives 
choſen by the people in others; of members ap- 
pointed by the ſenates, and ſuppoſed to repreſent 


the people, in a third fort; and of perſons ap- 
pointed by themſelves or the ſenate, in certain 


ariſtocracies ; to prevent them from becoming 
oligarchies. The Americans, then, whoſe aſſem- 
blies are the moſt adequate, proportional, and 
Equitable repreſentations of the people, that are 
2 known 
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known in the world, will not be thought erro- 
neous in appointing houſes of repreſentatives. 

In every republic, in the ſmalleſt and moſt po- 
pular, in the larger and more ariſtocratical, as 
well as in the largeſt and moſt monarchical, we 
have obſerved a multitude of curious and inge- 
nious inventions to balance, in their turn, all 
thoſe powers, to check the paſſions peculiar to 
them, and to controul them from ruſhing into 
thoſe exorbitancies to which they are moſt ad- 
difted—the Americans will then be. no longer 
cenſured for endeavouring to introduce an equi- 
librium, which is much more profoundly medi- 
tated, and much more effectual for the protection 
of the laws, than any we have ſeen, except in 

_ England :—we may even queſtion whether that is 
an exception. 

In every country we have found a variety of 
orders, with very great diſtinctions. In America, 
there are different orders of offices, but none of 
men; out of office all men are of the ſame ſpecies, 
and of one blood ; there is neither-a greater nor 
a leſſer nobility—Why then are they accuſed of 
eſtabliſhing different orders of men? To our 
inexpreſſible mortification we muſt have remark- 
ed, that the people have preſerved a ſhare of 
power, or an exiſtence in the government, in no 
country out of England, except upon the tops 

.of a few inacceſſible mountains, among rocks and 

precipices, in territories fo narrow that you may 
ſpan them with an hand's breadth ; where, _ 
unenvied, in extreme poverty, chiefly upon paſ- 
turage, deſtitute of manufactures and commerce, 
they ſtill exhibit the moſt charming picture of 
life, and the moſt dignified character of human 
nature, 
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Wherever we have ſeen a territory ſomewhat 
larger, arts and ſciences more cultivated, com- 
merce flouriſhing, or even agriculture improved 
do any great degree, an ariſtocracy has riſen up 
in a courſe of time, conſiſting of a few rich and 
honourable families, who have united with each 
other againſt both the people and the firſt ma- 
kg wreſted from the former, by art and by 
orce, all their participation in the government, 
and even inſpired them with ſo mean an eſteem 
of themſelves, and ſo deep a veneration and ſtrong 
attachment to their rulers, as to believe and con- 

feſs them a ſuperior order of beings. 

We have ſeen theſe noble families, although 
neceſſitated to have a head, extremely jealous of 
his influence, anxious to reduce his power, and 
conſtrain him to as near a level with themſelves 

| as poſſible; always endeavouring to eſtabliſh a 
5 rotation by which they may all equally in turn be 
1 | entitled to the pre-eminence, and equally anx- 


10us to preſerve to themſelves as large a ſhare 
VI of power as poſſible in the executive and ju- 
oo dicial, as well as the legiſlative departments of 
j | the ſtate. _ 

Theſe patrician families have alſo appeared 
1 in every inſtance to be equally jealous of each 
1 other, and to have contrived, by blending lot 
| and choice, by mixing various bodies in the elec- 
7tions to the ſame offices, and even by the horrors 

of an inquifition, to guard againſt the ſin that fo 
eaſily beſets them, of being wholly influenced 
and governed by a junto or oligarchy of a few 
among themſelves. 


We have ſeen no one government, in which is 

a diſtinct ſeparation of the legiſlative from the 
executive power, and of the judicial from both, 
: O 


+ 
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or in which any attempt has been made to ba- 
lance theſe powers with one another, or to form 
an equilibrium between the one, the few, and 
the many, for the purpoſe of enafting and exe- 
cuting equal laws, by common conſent, for the 
general intereſt, excepting in England. a 

Shall we conclude, from theſe melancholy ob- 
ſervations, that human nature is incapable of li- 
berty, that no honeſt equality can be preſerved 
in ſociety, and that ſuch forcible cauſes are al- 
ways at work as muſt reduce all men to a ſub- 
miſſion to deſpotiſm, monarchy, oligarchy, or 
ariſtocracy ? 

By no means. We have ſeen one of the firſt 
nations in Europe, poſſeſſed of ample and fertile 
territories at home, and extenſive dominions 
abroad, of a commerce with the whole world, 
immenſe wealth, and the greateſt naval power 
which ever belonged to any nation, who have 
ſtill preſerved the power of the people, by the 
equilibrium we are contending for, by the trial 
by jury, and by conſtantly refuſing a ſtanding 
army. The people of England alone, by pre- 
ſerving their ſhare of the legiſlature, at the ex- 

nce of the blood of heroes and patriots, have 
enabled their kings to curb the nobility without 
giving him a ſtanding army. 

After, all let us compare every conſtitution 
we have ſeen with thoſe of the United States of 
America, and we ſhall have no reaſon to bluſh 
for our country ; on the contrary, we ſhall feel 
the ſtrongeſt motives to fall upon our knees, in 
gratitude to heaven for having been graciouſly 
pleaſed to give us birth and education in that 
country, and for having deſtined us to live under 
her laws ! We ſhall have reaſon to exult, if we 
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2 Recapitulation. 
make our compariſon with England and the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution. Our people are undoubtedly ſo- 

vereign—all the landed and other property is in 

the hands of the citizens not only their repre- 
| ſentatives, but their ſenators and governors, are 
annually choien—there are no hereditary titles, 
honours, offices, or diſtintions—the legiſlative, 
executive, and judicial powers are carefully ſepa- 
rated from each other—the powers of the one, 
the few, and the many, are nicely balanced in 
their legiſlatures—trials by jury are preſerved in 
all their glory, and there is no ſtanding army— 
the habeas corpus is in full force—the preſs is the 
moſt free in the world—and where all theſe cir- 
. cumſtances take place, it is unneceſſary to add, 
that the laws alone can govern, oe, 
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Dr. Swift. 


LETTER XXIV. 


ANCIENT REPUBLICS, AND OPINIONS 
| OF PHILOSOPHERS. 


DR. SWIFT. 


MY DEAR SIR, 3 

HE authority of legiſlators and philoſo- 
phers, in ſupport of the ſyſtem we contend 
for, is not difficult to find. The greateſt lights, 
of humanity, ancient and modern, have approved 
it, which renders. it difficult to explain how it 
comes, in this enlightened age, to be called in 
queſtion, as it certainly has been, by others as 
well as M. Turgot. I ſhall begin with one, 
who, though ſeldom quoted as a legiſlator, ap- 
pears to have conſidered this ſubject, and furs 
niſhed arguments enough for cver to determine 


# 


the queſtion, Dr. Swift, in his Conteſts and 


Diſſenſions between the Nobles and Commons of 
Athens and Rome, obſerves, that the beſt legiſ- 
lators of all ages agree in this, that the abſolute 
power, which originally is in the whole body, is 
a truſt too great to be committed to any one man 
or aſſembly: and therefore, in their ſeveral inſti- 
tutions of government, power in the laſt reſort 
was always placed by them in balance, among the 
one, the few, and the many; and it will be an 
eternal rule in politics, among every free people, 


that there is a balance of power to be held by 


every ſtate within itſelf. A mixed government, 
partaking of the known forms received in the 
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ſchools, is by no means of Gothic invention, but 


hath place in nature and reaſon, and ſeems very 
well to agree with the ſentiments of moſt legiſla- 
fors ; for, not to mention the ſeveral republics 
of this compoſition in Gaul and Germany, de- 
ſcribed by Cæſar and Tacitus, Polybius tells us, 
the beſt government is that which conſiſts of three 
forms, regno, optimatium, et populi imperio. Such 
was that of Sparta in its primitive inſtitution by 
Lycurgus, who, obſerving the depravations to 
which every one of theſe was ſubject, com- 
pounded his ſcheme out of all; fo that it was 
made up of reges, ſeniores, et populus. Such alſo 
was the ſtate of Rome under its conſuls ; and 
ſuch, at Carthage; was the power in the laſt re- 
fort : they had their kings, ſenate, and people. 
A limited and divided power ſeems to have been 
the moſt ancient and inherent principle, both of 
the Greeks and Italians, in matters of govern- 
ment. The difference between the Grecian mo- 
narchies and Italian repubhcs was not very' great. 
The power of thoſe: Grecian princes who came 
to the ſiege of Troy, was much of a ſize with 
that of the kings of Sparta, the archon of Athens, 
the ſufetes at Carthage, and the conſuls at Rome. 
Theſeus eſtabliſhed at Athens rather a mixed mo- 
narchy than a popular ſtate, aſſigning to himſelf 
the guardianſhip of the laws, and the chief com- 
mend in war. This inſtitution continued during 
the ſeries of kings to the death of Codrus, from 
whom Solon was deſcended, who, finding the 
people engaged in two violent factions, of the 
poor and the rich, and in great confuſion, refu- 
fing the monarchy which was offered him, chofe 
rather to caſt the government after another mo- 
del, wherein he made due proviſion for ſettling 
che balance of power, chooſing a ſenate of four 

* * ; hundred, 


Dr. Swift. 99 
hundred, and diſpoſing the magiſtracies and of- 
fices according to men's eſtates, leaving to the 
multitude their votes in electing, and the power 
of judging certain proceſſes by appeal. This 
council of four hundred was choſen, one hundred 
out of each tribe, and ſeems to have been a body 
repreſentative of the people, though the people 
collective reſerved a ſhare of power to them- 
ſelves. 

In all free ſtates, the evil to be avoided is ty- 
ranny ; that is to ſay, the ſumma imperii, or unlimit- 
ed power, ſolely in the hands of the one, the few, 
or the many. Though we cannot prolong the 
period of a commonwealth beyond the decree of 
heaven, or the date of its nature, any- more than 
human life beyond the ſtrength of the ſeminal 
virtue ; yet we may, manage a ſickly conſtitution, 
and preſerve a ſtrong one ; we may watch, and 
prevent accidents ; we may turn off a great blow 
from without, and purge away an ill humour 
that is lurking within; and render a ſtate long- 
lived, though not immortal. Some phyſicians 
have thought, that if it were practicable to keep 
the ſeveral humours of the body in an exact ba- 
lance of each with its oppoſite, it might be im- 
mortal; and fo perhaps would a political body, 
if the balance of poryer could be always held ex- 
actly even. | 

All independent companies of mei ſeem natu- 
rally to divide into the three powers, of the one, 
h e few, and the many. A free people met toge- 
ther, as ſoon as they fall into any acts of civil 
| ſociety, do of themſelves divide into three ranks, 
The firſt is, that of ſome one eminent ſpirit, who 
having ſignalized his valour and fortune in de- 
fence of his country, or by the practice of po- 
pular arts at home, _— to have great influence 
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on the people; to grow their leader in warlike 
expeditions ; and to preſide, after a fort, in their 
civil aſſemblies. Tie ſecond is, of ſuch men as 


have acquired large poſſeſſions, and conſequently 


dependencies, or deſcend from anceſtors who 

have left them great inheritances, together with an 
hereditary authority; theſe, eaſily uniting in opi- 
nions, and acting in concert, begin to enter upon 
meaſures for ſecuring their properties, which 
are beſt upheid by preparing againſt invaſions 
from abroad, and maintaining peace at home: 
this commences a great council, or ſenate, for the 


"weighty affairs of the nation. The laſt diviſion 


is of the maſs of the people, whoſe part of 
power 1s great and indiſputable, whenever they 
can unite, either collectively or by deputation, to 
EXert it. 

T he true meaning of a balance of power is beſt 
conceived by conſidering what the nature of a ba- 
lance is. It ſuppoſes three things : firſt, the part 
which is held, together with the hand that holds it; 
and then the two ſcales, with whatever is weighed 
therein. In a ſtate within itſelf, the balance muſt be 
held by a third hand, who is to deal the remaining 

wer with the utmoſt exactneſs into the ſeveral 
ſeales. The balance may be held by the weakeſt, 
who by his addreſs, removing from either ſcale, 
and adding his own, may keep the ſcales duly 
poiſed: when the balance is broken by mighty 
weights falling into either ſcale, the power will 
never continue long in equal diviſion between 


the two remaining parties, but, till the Balance is 


fixed anew, will run entirely into one. This is 
made to appear by the examples of the Decemviri 
in Rome, the Ephori in Sparta, the four hundred 
in Athens, the thirty in Athens, and the Domi- 
natio Plebis in Carthage and Argos. : 

- a 
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In Rome, from the time of Romulus to Julius 
Czſar, the commons were growing by degrees 
into power, gaining ground upon the patricians, 
inch by inch, until at laſt they quite overturned 
the balance, leaving all doors open to popular and 
ambitious men, who deſtroyed. the wiſeſt republic, 
and enſlaved the nobleſt people, that ever entered 
on the ſtage of the world. Polybius tells us, that 
in the ſecond Punic war, the Carthaginians were 
declining, becauſe the balance was got roo much 
on the ſide of the people; whereas the Romans 
were in their greateſt vigour by the power re- 
maining in the ſenate. The ambition of private 
men did by no means begin, or occafion, the war 
between Pompey and Cæſar, though civil diffen- 
ſions never fail to introduce and ſpirit the ambi- 
tion of private men; for while the balance of 
power is equally held, the ambition of private men, 
whether orators or commanders, o1ves neither 
danger nor fear, nor can poſſibly enſlave their 
country ; but that once broken, the divided par- 
ties are forced to unite each to its head, under 
whoſe conduct or fortune one fide is at firſt vic- 
torious, and at laſt both are ſlaves. And to put it 
paſt diſpute, that the entire ſubverſion of Roman 
liberty was altogether owing to thoſe meaſures 
which had broke the balance between the patri- 
clans and plebeians, whereof the ambition of pri- 
vate men was but the effect and conſequence, 
we need only conſider, that when the uncorrupted . 
part of the ſenate, by the death of Cæſar, had 
made one great effort to reſtore their liberty, the 
ſucceſs did not anſwer their hopes ; but that whole 
aſſembly was ſo ſunk in its authority, that theſe 
patriots were obliged to fly, and give way to the 
madneſs of the people, who, by their own diſpoſi- 

13 tions, 
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tions, ſtirred up by the harangues of their ora- 
tors, were now wholly bent upon ſingle and de- 
ſpotic ſlavery; elſe how could ſuch a profligate 
as Anthony, or a boy of eighteen like Octavius, 
ever dare to dream of giving law to ſuch an em- 
pire and ſuch a people? Wherein the latter ſuc- 
ceeded, and entailed the vileſt tyranny that 
Heaven in its anger ever inflicted on a corrupt 
and poiſoned people. . | 
It is an error to think it an uncontroulable 
maxim, that power is always ſafer lodged in many 
hands than in one: for if theſe many hands be 
made up from one of thoſe three diviſions, it is 
Plain, from the examples produced, and eaſy to be 
paralleled in other ages and countries, that they 
are as capable of enſlaving the nation, and of 
acting all manner of tyranny and oppreſſion, as it 
is poſſible for a ſingle perſon to be, though we 
ſhould ſuppoſe their number not only to be four 
or five hundred, but three thouſand. In order 
to preſerve a balance in a mixed ſtate, the limits 
of power depoſited with each party ought to be 
aſcertained and generally known: the defect of 
this is the cauſe of thoſe ſtruggles in a ſtate about 
prerogative and liberty; about encroachments of 
the few upon the rights of the many, and of the 
many upon the privileges of the few ; which ever 
did, and ever will, conclude in a tyranny ; firſt ei- 
ther of the few or the many, but at laſt, infallibly 
of a ſingle perſon: for whichever of the three di- 
viſions in a ſtare is upon the ſcramble for more 
wer than its own, as one of the three generally is 
(unleſs due care bt taken by the other two); upon 
every new queſtion that ariſes, they will be ſure to 
decide in favour of themſelves; they will make 


large demands, and ſcanty conceſſions, ever com- 
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ing off conſiderable gainers thus at length the 
balance is broke, and tyranny let in, from which 
door of the three it matters not. X 
The deſires of men are not only exorbitant, 
but endleſs: they graſp at all, and can form no 
ſcheme of perfect happineſs with leſs. Ever ſince 
men have been formed into governments, the eg- 
deavours after univerſal monarchy have been 
bandied among them : the Athenians, the Spar- 
tans, the Thebans, and the Achaians, ſeveral 
times aimed at the univerſal dominion of Greece: 
the commonwealths of Carthage and Rome affe&- 
ed the univerſal empire of the world: in like 
manner has abſolute power been purſued by the 
ſeveral powers in each particular ſtate, wherein 
ſingle perſons have met with moſt ſucceſs, though 
the endeavours of the few and the many have 
been frequent enough; yet, being neither ſo uni- 
form in their deſigns, nor ſo dire& in their 
views, they neither could manage nor maintain 
the power they had got, but were deceived by 
the popular ambition of ſome ſingle perſon : ſo 
that it will be always a wrong ſtep 1n policy, for 
the nobles or commons to carry their endeavours 
after power ſo far as to overthrow the balance, 
With all reſpect for popular aſſembles be it 
ſpoken, it is hard to recollect one folly, infirmity, 
or vice, to which a ſingle man is ſubject, and 
from which a body of commons, either collective 


or repreſented, can be wholly exempt ; from 


whence it comes to pals, that in their reſults have 
ſometimes been found the ſame ſpirit of cruelty 
and revenge, of malice and pride ; the ſame blind- 
neſs, and obſtinacy, and unſteadineſs; the ſame 
ungovernable rage and anger; the ſame injuſtice, 
ſophiſtry, and fraud, that ever lodged in the breaſt 
of any individual, When a child grows eaſy by 
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being humoured, and a lover ſatisfied: by ſmall 
compliances without further purſuits, then expect 
Popular afſemblies to be content with ſmall con- 
ceſſions. If there could one fingle example be 
brought' from the whole compaſs of hiſtory, of 
any one popular aſſembly who, after beginning 
to contend for power, ever ſat down quietly with 
a certain ſhare ;' or of one that ever knew, or pro- 
poſed, or declared, what ſhare of power was their 
due, then might there be ſome hopes, that it was 
a matter 'to be adjuſted by reaſonings, confe- 
rences, or debates. An uſurping populace 1s its 
own dupe, a mere under-worker, and a purchaſer 
in truſt for ſome ſingle tyrant, whoſe ſtate and 
wer they advance to their own ruin, with as 
lind an inſtin&, as thoſe worms that die with 
weaving magnificent habits for beings of a ſupe- 
rior order. The people are more dexterous at 
pulling down and ſetting up, than at preſerving 
what 1s fixed ; and they are not fonder of ſeizing 
more than their own, than they are of delivering 
It up again to the worſt bidder, with their own 
into the bargain. Their earthly devotion is ſel- 
dom paid to-above one at a time, of their own 
creation, whoſe oar they pull with leſs murmuring 
and more ſkill, than when they ſhare the leading, 
or even hold the helm. 
You will perceive by the ſtyle, that it is Dr. 
Swift that has been ſpeaking; otherwiſe you 
might have been deceived, and imagined that I 
was entertaining you with further reflections upon 
the ſhort' account previouſly given you in theſe 
letters, of the modern republics. There is not 
an obſervation here that is not juſtified by the 
hiſtory of every government we have conſider- 
ed. How much more maturely had this writer 
weighed the ſubject than M. T * | 
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there is not to be ſound, in any library, ſo many 
accurate ideas of government expreſſed with fo 
much perſpicuity, brevity, and preciſion. 
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LETTER XXV. 


DR. FRANKLIN. 


MY DEAR sin, 
\ S it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that M. Turgot 


intended to recommend to the Americans 
a ſimple monarchy or ariſtocracy, we have admit- 


ted, as a ſuppoſition the moſt favourable to him, 


that, by collecting all authority into one center, 
he meant a ſingle aſſembly of repreſentatives of 
the people, without a governor, and without a 
ſenate ; and although he has not explained, whe- 
ther he would have the aſſembly choſen for life, 
or years, we will again admit, as the moſt benign 
conſtruction, that he meant the repreſentatives 
ſhould be annually choſen. 

Here we ſhall be obliged to conſider the re- 
puted opinion of another philoſopher, I mean Dr. 
Franklin: I ſay reputed, becauſe I am not able to 
affirm that it is really his: it is, however, ſo gene- 
rally underſtood and reported, both in Europe 
and America, that his judgement was in oppoſi- 
tion to two aſſemblies, and in favour of a ſingle 
one, that in a diſquiſition like this it ought not to 
be omitted. To be candid with you, a little be- 
fore the date of M. Turgor's letter, Dr. Franklin 
had arrived in Paris with the American conſtitu- 


tions, and among the reſt that of Pennſylvania, in 
which 


C 
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which there was but one aſſembly : it was report- 
ed too, that the doctor had preſided in the con- 
vention when it was made, and there approved it. 
M. Turgot, reading over the conſtitutions, and 
admiring that of Pennſylvania, was led to cenſure 
the reſt, which were ſo different from it.—I 
know of no other evidence, that the doctor ever 
gave his voice for a ſingle aſſembly, but the com- 
mon anecdote which is known to every body. It 
is ſaid, that in 1776, in the convention of Penn- 
Hivanis, of which the doctor was preſident, a 
project of a form of government by one aſſembly 
was before them in debate: a motion was made to 
add another aſſembly under the name of a ſenate. 
or council; this motion was argued by ſeveral 
members, ſome for the affirmative, and ſome for 
the negative; and before the queſtion was put 
the opinion of the preſident was requeſted : the 
7 preſident roſe, and faid, that © Two aſſemblies 
& appeared to him, like a practice he had ſome- 
« where ſeen, of certain waggoners who, when 
« about to deſcend a ſteep hill with a heavy load, 
« if they had four cattle, took off one pair from 
e before, and chaining them to the hinder part 
« of the waggon, drove them up hill; while the 
* pair before, and the weight of the load, over- 
* balancing the ſtrength of thoſe behind, drew 
& them ſlowly and moderately down the hill.” 
The preſident of Pennſylvania might, upon 
fuch an occaſion, have recollected one of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's laws of motion, viz. © that re- action 
* muſt always be equal and contrary to action, 
or there can never be any ref. He might have 
alluded ta thoſe angry aſſemblies in the heavens, 
which ſo often overſpread the city of Philadelphia, 
fill the citizens with apprehenſion and terror, 


threatening to ſet the world on fire, merely be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe che. powers within them are not ſufficiently 
balanced. He might have recollected, that a 
pointed rod, a machine as {imple as a waggoner, 
or a monarch, or a governor, would be ſufficient 
at any time, filently and innocently, to diſarm 
thoſe aſſemblies of all their terrors, by reſtoring 
betweeh them the balance of the powerful fluid, 
and thus prevent the danger and deſtruction to 
the properties and lives of men, which often hap- 
pen for the want of it. 

However, alluſions and illuſtrations drawn 
from paſtoral and rural life are never diſagreeable, 
and in this caſe might be as appoſite as if they 
had been taken from the ſciences and the ſkies.— 
Harrington, if he had been preſent in convention, 
would have exclaimed, as he did when he men- 
tioned his two girls dividing and chooſing a cake; 
Oh! the depth of the wiſdom of God, which in 
the ſimple invention of a carter, has revealed to 
mankind the whole myſtery of a commonwealth; 
which conſiſts as much in dividing and equalizing 
forces ; in controuling the weight of the load and 
the activity of one part, by the {trengrh of another, 
as it does in dividing and chooſing.” Harrington 
too, inſtead of his children dividing and chooling 
their cake, might have alluded to thoſe attrac- 
tions and repulſions by which the balance of 
nature is p. we rved : or to thoſe centripetal and 
centrifugal forces by which the heavenly bodies 
are continued in their orbits, inſtead of ruſhing 
to the ſun, or flying off in tangents among co- 
mets and fixed ſtars: impelled, or drawn by dif- 
ferent forces in different directions, they are bleſ- 
ſings to their own inhabitants and the neighbour- 
ing ſyſtems; but if they were drawn only by one, 
they would introduce anarchy wherever they 
ſhould go. There is no objection to ſuch nx 
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fions, whether ſimple or ſublime, as they may 
amuſe the fancy and illuſtrate an argument: all 


that is inſiſted on is, that whatever there is. in them 
of wit or argument, is all in favour of a complica- 


tion of forces, of more powers than one; of three 


powers indeed, becauſe a balance can never be 
eſtabliſhed between two orders 1n ſociety, without 


a A thirdto aid the weakeſt. 


All that is ſurpriſing here 1s, that the real force 
of the ſimile ſhould have been miſunderſtood : if 
there is any ſimilitude, or any argument in it, it 
is clearly in favour of two aſſemblies. The 
weight of the load itſelf would roll the waggon 
on the oxen, and the cattle on one another, in one 
ſcene of deſtruction, if the forces were not divided 
and the balance formed , whereas by checking 
one power by another, all deſcend the hill in ſafe- 
ty, and avoid the danger. It ſhould be remem- 
bered too, that it 1s only in deſcending uncommon 
declivities that this diviſion of ſtrength becomes 
neceſſary. In travelling in ordinary plains, and 
always in aſcending mountains, the whole tgam 
draws together, and advances faſter as well as 
eaſier on its journey : it is allo certain, there are 
oftener arduous ſteeps to mount, which require 
the united ſtrength of all, with all the ſkill of the 
director, than there are precipices to deſcend, 


which demand a diviſion of it. 


Let us now return to M. Turgot's idea of a 
government conſiſting in a ſingle afſembly.—He 
tells us, our republics are founded on the equa- 
ce Jity of a the citizens, and therefore © orders“ 
ilibriums“ are unneceſſary, and occa- 

55 * 
tes. But what are we to underſtand 
uality? Are the citizens to be all of 


*« ſion di 
here by 


the ſame age, ſex, ſize, ſtrength, ſtature, activity, 
courage, hardineſs, induſtry, patience, ingenu- 
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ity, wealth, knowledge, fame, wit, temperance, 
conſtancy, and wiſdom? Was there, or will there 
ever be, a nation, whoſe individuals were all equal 
in natural and acquired qualities, in virtues, ta- 
lents, and riches? The anſwer of all mankind- 
muſt be in the negative.—It muſt then be ac- 
knowledged, that in every ſtate, in the Maſſachu- 
ſetts for example, there are inequalities which 
God and nature have planted there, and which 
no human legiſlator ever can eradicate. I ſhould 
have choſen to have mentioned Virginia, as the 
moſt ancient ſtate, or indeed any other in the 
union, rather than the one that gave me birth, 
if I were not afraid of putting ſuppoſitions 
which may give offence, a liberty which my 
neighbours will pardon : yet I ſhall ſay nothing 
that is not applicable to all che other twelve. 
In this ſociety of Maſſachuſettenſions, then, 
there is, it is true, a moral and political equa- 
lity of rights and duties among all the individu- 
als, and as yet no appearance of artificial ine- 
qualities of condition, ſuch as hereditary digni- 
ties, titles, magiſtracies, or legal diſtinctions; and 
no eſtabliſhed marks, as ſtars, garters, croſſes, 
or ribbons: there are, nevertheleſs, inequalities of 
great moment in the conſideration of a legiſlator, 
becauſe they have a natural and inevitable influ- 
ence in ſociety. Let us enumerate ſome of them: 
1. There is an inequality of wealth: ſome indivi- 
duals, whether by deſcent from their. anceſtors, 
or from greater ſkill, induſtry, and ſucceſs in 
buſineſs, have eſtates both in lands and goods of 
great value: others have no property at all; and 
all the reſt of the ſociety, much the greater num- 
ber, are poſleſſed of wealth, in all the variety of 
degrees, between theſe extremes: it will eaſily be 
conceived, that all the rich men will have 9 
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of the poor, in the various trades, manufactures, 
and other occupations in life, dependent upon 
them-for their daily bread : many of ſmaller for- 
tunes will be in their debt, and in many ways 
under obligations to them: others, in better cir- 
cumftances, neither dependent nor in debt, men 


of letters, men of the learned profeſſions, and 


others, from acquaintance, converſation, and civi- 
lities, will be connected with them, and attached 
to them. Nay farther, it will not be denied, that 


among the wiſeſt people that lives, there is a 


degree of admiration, abſtracted from all depen- 
dence, obligation, expectation, or even acquaint- 


ance, which accompanies ſplendid wealth, en- 


ſures ſome reſpect, and beſtows ſome influence. 
2. Birth. Let no man be. ſurpriſed, that this 
ſpecies of inequality is introduced here. Let the 
page in hiſtory be quoted, where any nation, an- 


cient or modern, civilized or ſavage, is men- 


tioned, among whom no difference was made be- 
tween the citizens on account of their extraction. 
The truth is, that more influence is allowed to 
this advantage in free republics, than in deſpo- 
tic governments, or than would be allowed to it 
in fimple monarchies, if ſevere laws had not been 
made from age to age to ſecure it. The children 
of illuſtrious families have generally greater ad- 


vantages of education, and earlier opportunities 


to be acquainted with public characters, and in- 


formed of public affairs, than thoſe of meaner 


ones, or even than thoſe in middle life; and what 
is more than all, an habitual national veneration 
for their names, and the characters of their anceſ- 
tors deſcribed in hiſtory, or coming down by tra- 
dition, removes them farther from vulgar jealouſy 
and popular envy, and ſecures them in ſome de- 


gree the favour, the affection, and reſpect of the 


public, 
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public. Will any man pretend that the name of 
Androſs, and that of Winthrop, are heard with 
the ſame ſenſations in any village of New Eng- 
land? Is not gratitude the ſentiment that attends 
the latter, and diſguſt the feeling excited by the 
former? In the Maſſachuſetts, then, there are per- 
ſons deſcended from ſome of their ancient gover- 
nors, counſellors, judges, whoſe fatkers, grandfa- 
thers and great grandfathers, are remembered with 
eſteem by many living, and who are mentioned in 


hiſtory with applauſe, as benefactors to the coun- 


try, while there are others who have no ſuch ad- 
vantage. May we go a ſtep farther—Know thy- 
ſelf is as uſeful a precept to nations as to men. 
Go into every village in New England, and you 
will find that the office of juſtice of the peace, 
and even the place of repreſentative, which has 
ever depended only on the freeſt election of the 
people, have generally deſcended from generation 
to generation, in three or four families at moſt. 
The preſent ſubject is one of thoſe which all men 
reſpect, and all men deride. It may be ſaid of 
this part of our nature, as Pope ſaid of the 
whole : 


Of human nature, wit her worſt may write, 
We all revere it in our own deſpight. 


If, as Harrington ſays, the ten commandments 
were voted by the people of Iſrael, and have 
been enacted as laws by all other nations; and if 
we ſhould preſume to ſay, that nations had a 
civil right to repeal them, no nation would think 
proper to repeal the fifth, which enjoins honour 
to parents : if there is a difference between right 
and wrong; if any thing can be ſacred ; if there 

is 
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is one idea of moral obligation; the decree of 
nature muſt force upon every thinking being, and 


upon every feeling heart, the conviction that ho- 


nour, affection, and gratitude are due from chil- 
dren, to thoſe who gave them birth, nurture, and 
education. The ſentiments and affections which 
naturally ariſe, from reflecting on the love, the 
cares, and the bleſſings of parents, abſtracted 
from the conſideration ot duty, are ſome of the 
moſt forcible and moſt univerſal, When reli- 
gion, law, morals, affection, and even faſhion, 
thus conſpire to fill every mind with attachment 


to parents, and to ſtamp deep upon the heart their 


impreſſions, 1s it to be expected that men ſhould 
reverence their parents while they live, and begin 
to deſpiſe or neglect their memories as ſoon as 
they are dead? This is in nature impoſſible; on 
the contrary, every little unkindneſs and ſeverity 
is forgotten, and nothing but endearments re- 
membered with pleaſure. 

The ſon of a wiſe and virtuous father finds the 
world about him ſometimes as much diſpoſed as 
he himſelf is, to honour the memory of his father; 
to congratulate him as the ſucceſſor to his eſtate ; 
and frequently, to compliment him with elec- 
tions to the offices he held. A ſenſe of duty, his 
paſſions and his intereſt, chus conſpiring to pre- 
vail upon him to avail himſelf of this advantage, 
he finds a few. others in ſimilar circumſtances 
with himſelf; they naturally aſſociate together, 
and aid each other. This is a faint ſketch of the 
ſource and riſe of the family ſpirit : very often 
the diſpoſition to favour the family is as ſtrong, 
in the town, county, province, or kingdom, as it 
is in the houſe itſelf. The enthuſiaſm is indeed 


ſometimes wilder, and carries away, like a tor- 


rent, all before it. 
5 Theſe 
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Theſe obſervations are not peculiar to any age; 
we have ſeen the effects of them in St. Marino, 
Biſcay, and the Griſons, as well as in Poland, 
and all other countries. Not to mention any 
notable examples, which have lately happened 
near us, it is not many months ſince I was witneſs 
ro a converſation between ſome citizens of Maſſa- 
chuſett's: one was haranguing on the jealouſy 
which a free people ought to entertain of their 
liberties, and was heard by all the company with 
pleaſure; in leſs than ten minutes the converſa- 
tion turned upon their governor ; and the jealous 
republican was very angry at the oppoſition to 
him: © The preſent governor,”, ſays he, © has 
cc done us ſuch ſervices, that he ought to rule 
us, he and his poſterity after him for ever and 
© ever.“ Where is your jealouſy of liberty? 
demanded the other. Upon my honour,” replies 
the orator, ** I had forgot that; you have caught 
ce me in an inconſiſtency; for I cannot know 
re whether a child of five years old will be a ſon 
ve of liberty or a tyrant.” His jealouſy was the 
dictate of his underſtanding ; his confidence and 
enthuſiaſm the impulſe of his heart. 

The pompous trumpery of enſigns, armorials, 
and eſcutcheons, are nor indeed far adyanced in 
America. Yetthere is a more general anxiety to 
know their originals, in proportion to their num- 
bers, than in any nation of Europe ; ariſing from 
the eaſier circumſtances and higher ſpirits of the 
common people: and there are certain families in 
every ſtate, as attentive to all the proud frivoli- 
ties of heraldry. That kind of pride which looks 
down on commerce and manufactures as degrad- 
ing, may, indeed, in many countries of Europe, 
be a uſeful and neceſſary quality in the nobility : 
It may prevent, in ſome degree, the whole nation 
Vol. I. K from 
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from being delivered up entirely to the ſpirit of 
avarice: it may be the cauſe, why honour is pre- 
ferred by ſome to money: it may prevent the 
nobility from becoming too rich, and acquiring 


too large a proportion of the landed property. In 
America, it would not only be miſchievous, but 


would expoſe the higheſt pretenſions of the kind 


to univerſal ridicule and contempt. Thoſe other 
hauteurs, of keeping the commons at a diſtance, 
and diſdaining to converſe with any but a few of 
a certain race, may, in Europe, be a favour to the 
people, by relieving them from a multitude of 
aſſiduous attentions and humiliating compliances, 
which would be troubleſome ; it may prevent the 
nobles from caballing with the people, and gain- 
ing too much influence with them in elections and 
otherwiſe. In America, it would Fan excite 
univerſal indignation ; the vaineſt of all muſt be 
of the people, or be nothing. While every office 
is equally open to every competitor, and the 
people muſt decide upon every pretenſion to a 
place in the legiſlature, that of governor and ſe- 
nator, as well as repreſentative, no ſuch airs will 
ever be endured. It muſt be acknowledged ſtill, 
that ſome men muſt take more pains to deſerve 
and acquire an office than others, and muſt behave 


better in it, or they will not hold it. 


We cannot preſume that a man is good or bad, 
merely becauſe his father was one or the other; 
and ſhould always inform ourſelves firſt, whether 
the virtues and talents are inherited, before we 
yield our confidence. Wiſe men beget fools, 
and honeſt men knaves; but theſe inſtances, al- 
though they may be frequent, are not general. 
If there is often a likeneſs in feature and figure, 
there is generally more in mind and heart, becauſe 


education dontributes to the formation of theſe as 
„ £ well 
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well as nature. The influence of example is very 
great, and almoſt univerſal, eſpecially of parents 
over their children. In all countries it has been 
obſerved, that vices; as well as virtues, run down 
in families, very often, from age to age. Any man 
may run over in his thoughts the circle of his 
acquaintance, and he will probably recollect in- 
ſtances of a diſpoſition to miſchief, malice; and 
revenge, deſcending, in certain breeds, from grand- 
father to father and ſon. A young woman was 5 5 
lately convicted at Paris of a trifling theft, barely 1 
within the law, which decreed a capital puniſh- 
ment. There were circumſtances, too, which 
greatly alleviated her fault; ſome things in her 
behaviour that ſeemed innocent and modeſt: every 
ſpectator, as well as the judges, was affected at 
the ſcene, and ſhe was adviſed to petition for a 
pardon, as there was no doubt it would be grant- 
ed, © No,” ſays ſhe, © my grandfather, Taker 
c and brother, were all hanged for ſtealing ; it 
© runs in the blood of our family to ſteal, and 
ce be hanged; if I am pardoned now, I ſhall ſteal 
« again in a few months more inexcuſeably: and 
te therefore I will be hanged now.” An hereditary 
paſſion for the halter 1s a ſtrong inſtance, to be 
ſure, and cannot be very common: but ſome- 
thing like it too often deſcends, in certain breeds, 
from generation to generation. | 

If vice and infamy are thus rendered leſs odi- ” 
ous, by being familiar in a family, by the ex- 
ample of parents, and by education, it would be 
as unhappy as unaccountable, if virtue and ho- 
nour were not dren fy whe 6 and rendered more 
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amiable to children hy the ſame means. 

There are, and always have been, in every ſtate, 
numbers poſſeſſed of ſome degree of family pride, 
who have been invariably encouraged, if not flat- 

"i 
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tered in it, by the people. Theſe have moſt ac- 


quaintance, eſteem, and friendſhip, with each 
other, and mutually aid each other's ſchemes of 
intereſt, convenience, and ambition. Fortune, it 
is true, has more influence than birth; a rich man 
of an ordinary family, and common decorum of 
conduct, may have greater weight than any 
proud merit commonly confers without it. 

t will be readily admitted, there are great ine- 

— rob of merit, or talents, virtues, ſervices, 
and, what is of more moment, very often of repu- 
ration, Some, in a long courſe of ſervice in an 
army, have devoted their time, health, and for- 
tunes, ſignalized their courage and addreſs, ex- 
poſed themſelves to hardſhips and dangers, loft 
their limbs, and ſhed their blood, for the people. 
Others have diſplayed their wiſdom, learning, and 
eloquence in council, and in various other ways 
acquired the confidence and affection of their fel- 
low citizens, to ſuch a degree, that the public have 
ſettled into a kind of habit of following their 
example, and taking their advice, 4. There are 

a few, in whom all theſe advantages of birth, for- 
tune, and fame are united. - 

Theſe ſources of inequality, which are com- 
mon to every people, and can never be altered by 
any, becauſe they are founded in the conſtitution 
of nature; this natural ariſtocracy among mankind, | 
has been dilated on, becauſe it is a fact eſſential | 
to be conſidered in the inſtitution of a govern- 
ment. - It is a body of men which contains the 
one collection of virtues and abilities in a 
ree government; it is the brighteſt ornament and 
glory of the nation; and may always be made the 
greateſt bleſſing of ſociety, if it be judiciouſly 
managed in the conſtitution; but if it is not, it 
is always the moſt dangerous: nay, it may 
WS 21 ed, 
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added, it never fails to be the deſtruction of the 
commonwealth. What ſhall be done to guard 
againſt it? Shall they be all maſſacred ? This ex- 
periment has been more than once attempted, and 
once at leaſt tried. Guy Faux attempted it in 
England; and a king of Denmark, aided by a 
p party, effected it once in Sweden; but 
it anſwered no good end. The moment they were 
dead, another ariſtocracy inſtantly aroſe, with 
equal art and influence, with leſs delicacy and diſ- 
cretion, if not principle, and behaved more in- 
tolerably than the former. The country, for 
centuries, never recovered from the ruinous con- 
ſequences of a deed ſo horrible, that one would 

think it only to be met with in the hiſtory of the 
kingdom of darkneſs. 

There is but one expedient yet diſcovered, to 
avail the ſociety of all the benefits from this body 
of men, which they are capable of affording, and 
at the ſame time to prevent them from under- 
mining or invading the public liberty ; and that 
1s, to throw them all, or at leaſt the moſt re- 
markable of them, into one aſſembly together, 
in the legiſlature ; to keep all the executive power 
entirely out of their hands as a body; to erect a 
firſt magiſtrate over them, inveſted with the whole 
executive authority ; to make them dependent on 
that executive mag ſtrate for all public executive 


employments ; to give that firſt magiſtrate a ne- 


x on'the legiſlature, by which he may defend 
oth himſelf and the people from all their enter- 
prizes in the legiſlature ; and to erect on the other 
ſide of them an impregnable barrier againſt them, 
in a houſe of commons, fairly, fully, and ade- 
quately repreſenting the people, who ſhall have 
the power both of :acgativing all their attempts 
at encroachments in the legiſlature, and of with- 


holding both from them and the crown all ſup- 
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plies, by which they may be paid for their ſervices 
in executive offices, or even the public ſervice 
carried on to the detriment of the nation. 

We have ſeen, both by reaſoning and in ex- 
perience, what kind of equality is to be found or 
expected in the ſimpleſt people in the world. 
There is not a city nor a village, any more than 2 
kingdom or commonwealth, in Europe or Ame- 


rica; not a hord, clan, or tribe, among the ne- 


roes of Africa, or the ſayages of North or South 
merica; nor a private club in the world, in 


Thich ſuch inequalities are not more or leſs — 


ble. There is, then, a certain degree of weight 

in the public opinion and deliberations, which 
property, family, and merit will have: if M. 
Turgot had diſcovered a mode of aſcertaining the 


quantity which they ought to have, and had re- 


vealed it to mankind, fo that it might be known 


to every citizen, he would have deſerved more of 
their gratitude than all the inventions of philo- 


ſophers. But, as long as human nature ſhall have 


paſſions and imagination, there is too much rea- 


ſon to fear that theſe advantages, in many inſtances, 
will have more influence than reaſon and equity 
can juſtify, 

Let us then reflect, how the ſingle aſſembly in 
the Maſſachuſett's, in which our great ſtateſman 
wiſhes all authority concentered, will be com- 
poſed. There being no ſenate nor council, all the 


rich, the honourable, and meritoriaus, will ſtand 


candidates for ſeats in the houſe of repreſentatives, 
and nineteen in twenty of them obtain elections. 
The houſe will be found to have all the ĩnequali- 
ties in ft, that prevailed among the | 7 at large. 


Such an aſſembly will be naturally divided into 
hree parts.— The firſt is, of ſome great genius, 


"me maſterly ſpirit, who unites in himſelf al 
gs 
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the qualities which conſtitute the natural founda- 
tions of authority ; ſuch as benevolence, wiſdom, 
and power; and all the adventitious attractions of 
reſpect; ſuch as riches, anceſtry, and perſonal 
merit. All eyes are turned upon him for their 
preſident or ſpeaker, —The ſecond diviſion com- 
prehends a third, or a quarter, or, if you will, a 
fixth or an eighth of the whole; and conſiſts of 
thoſe who have the moſt to boaſt of reſembling 
their head. —In the third claſs are all the reſt, 
who are nearly on a level in underſtanding, and 
in all things. Such an aſſembly has in it, not 
only all the perſons of the nation who are moſt 
eminent for parts and virtues, but all thoſe who 
are moſt inflamed with ambition and avarice, and 
who are moſt vain of their deſcent, Theſe latter 
will, of courſe, conſtantly endeavour to increaſe 
their own influence, by exaggerating all the attri- 
butes they poſſeſs, and by augmenting them in 
every way they can think of; and will have friends, 
whoſe only chance for riſing into public view 
will be under their protection, who will even 

e more active and zealous than themſelves in 

eir ſervice, , Notwithſtanding all the equality 
that can ever be hoped for among men, it is 
ealy to ſee that the third claſs will, in general, be 
but humble imitators and followers of the ſecond. 
Every man in the ſecond claſs will have con- 
ſtantly about him a circle of members of the 
third, who will be his admirers; perhaps afraid 
of his influence in the diſtricts they repreſent, 
related to him by blood, connected with him in 
trade, or dependent upon him for favours. 
There will be much envy too, among individuals 
of the ſecond glaſs, againſt the ſpeaker, although 
a ſincere veneration 1s ſhewn him by the majority, 
and great external reſpe& by all, I faid there 
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would be envy; becauſe, there will be, among the 
ſecond claſs, ſeveral, whoſe fortunes, families, and 
merits, in the acknowledged judgement of all, ap- 
roach near to the firſt; and, from the ordinary 
Nufions of ſelf-love and ſelf-intereſt, they and 
their friends will be much diſpoſed to claim the 
| Hirſt place as their own right, This will introduce 
controverſy and debate, as well as emulation ; and 
thoſe who wiſh for the firſt place, and cannot ob- 
rain it, will of, courſe, endeavour to keep down 
the ſpeaker as near upon a level with themſelves 
as poſſible, by paring away the dignity and im- 
Portance of his office, as we ſaw in Venice, Poland, 
and every where elſe. | 3 
A ſingle aſſ-mbly thus conſtituted, without any 
counterpoiſe, balance, or equilibrium, is to have 
all authority, legiſlative, executive, and judicial, 
concentered in it. It is to make a conſtitution 
And laws by its own will, execute thoſe laws at 
Its pleaſure, and adjudge all controverſies that 
ariſe concerning the meaning and application of 
them, at diſcretion, What 1s there to reſtrain 
them from making tyrannical laws, in order to 
execute them in a tyrannical manner? | 
Will it be pretended, that the jealouſy and 
vigilance of the people, and their power to diſcard 
them at the next election, will reſtrain them? 
Even this idea ſuppoſes a balance, an equili- 
brium, which M. Turgot holds in ſo much con- 
'tempt; it ſuppoſes the people at large to be a 
'check and controul to the repreſentative aſſembly. 
But this would be found a mere deluſion. A jea- 
louſy between the electors and the elected neither 
ought to,exiſt, nor is poſſible to exiſt, It is a 
contradiction to ſuppoſe, that a body of electors - 
ſhould have at one moment a warm affection and 
entire confidence in a man, ſo as to intruſt _ 
JE, wo wt Pg 
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with authority, limited or unlimited, over their 
lives and fortunes; and, the next moment after his 
election, to commence a ſuſpicion of him, that ſhall 
prompt them to watch all his words, actions, and 
motions, and diſpoſe them to renounce and puniſh 
him. They chooſe him, indeed, becauſe they 
think he knows more, and is better diſpoſed, 

than the generality, and even than themſelves 
very often. Indeed the beſt uſe of a repreſenta- 
tive aſſembly ariſes from the cordial affection 
and unreſerved confidence which ſubſiſts between 
it and the collective body of the people. It is 
by ſuch a kind and candid intercourſe alone, that 
the wants and deſires of the people can be made 
known, on the one hand, or the neceſſities of the 
public communicated or reconciled to them, on 
the other. In what did ſuch a confidence in one 
aſſembly end, in Venice, Geneva, Biſcay, Poland, 
but an ariſtocracy, and an oligarchy? There 
is no ſpecial providence for Americans, and their 
natures are the ſame with others. 
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DAR SIR, 
"5 demonſtrate the neceſſity of two aſſem- 

blies in the legiſlature, as well as of a third 
branch in it, to detend the executive authority, 
it may be laid down as a firſt principle, that 
neither liberty nor juſtice can be ſecured to the 
individuals of a nation, nor its proſperity pro- 
moted, 
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moted, but by a fixed conſtitution of government, 
and ſtated laws, known and obeyed by all.— 
4 M. Turgot, indeed, cenſures the © falſity of the 
* notion, ſo frequently repeated by almoſt all 
* republican writers, © that liberty conſiſts in be- 
ing ſubject only to the laws;* as if a man could 
* be free while oppreſſed by an unjuſt law. 
This would not be true, even if we could ſup- 
e poſe, that all laws were the work of an aſſem- 
de bly of the whole nation; for certainly every 
* individual has his rights, of which the nation 
te cannot deprive him, except by violence, and an 
c unlawful uſe of the general power,” 
We ofter hear and read of free ſtates, a free 
people, a free nation, a free country, a free king- 
dom, and even of free republics; and we under- 
ſtand, in general, what is intended, although every 
man may not be qualified to enter inta philoſo- 
phical diſquiſitions concerning the meaning of 
”_u ward liberty, or to give a logical definition 
Or It. 8 | 
Our friend Dr. Price has diſtinguiſhed very 
well, concerning phyſical, moral, religious, and 
civil liberty: and has defined the laſt to be 
ee the power of a civil ſociety to govern itſelf, 
ec by its own diſcretion, or by laws of its own 
© making, by the majority, in a collective body, 
* or by fair repreſentation. In every free ſtate, 
te every man is his own legiſlator. Legitimate 
* government conſiſts only in the dominion of 
& equal laws, made with common © conſent, and 
« not in the dominion of any men over other 
{ te men,” 
* M. Turgot, however, makes the doctor too 


* 


| eat a compliment, at the expence of former 
Englit writers, when he repreſents him as “ the 
« firlt of his countrymen who have given a 
"66 uſt 
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# juſt idea of liberty, and ſhewn the falſity, ſo 
c often repeated by almoſt all republican writers, 
fe that liberty conſiſts in being ſubject only to the 
* Jaws.” 

I ſhall cheerfully agree with M. Turgot, that 
it is very poſſible that laws, and even equal laws 
made by common conſent, may deprive the mi- 
nority of the citizens of their rights. A ſociety 
by a majority, may govern itſelf, even by equal 
laws, that is, by laws to which all, majority and 
minority, are equally ſubject, ſo as to oppreſs the 
minority. It may eſtabliſh an uniformity in re- 
ligion; it may reſtrain trade; it may confine 
perſonal liberty of all equally, and againſt the 
judgement of many, even of the beſt and wiſeſt, 
without reaſonable motives, uſe, or benefit. We 
may go farther, and ſay, that a nation may be una- 
nimous in conſenting to a law reſtraining their 
natural liberty, property, and commerce, and 
their moral and religious liberties too, to a de- 
gree that may be prejudicial to the nation and 
every individual in it. A nation of Catholics 
might unanimouſly conſent to prohibit Jabour 
upon one half the days in the year, as feaſt days, 
The whole American nation might unanimouſly 
conſent to a Sunday law, and a warden act, which 
ſhould deprive them of the uſe of their limbs one 
day in ſeven, A nation may unanimouſly agree to 
a navigation act, which ſhould ſhackle the com- 
merce of all, Yet Dr, Price's definition of civil 
liberty is as liable to this objection as any other. 
Theſe would all be equal laws, made with common 
conſent: theſe would all be acts of legitimate go- 
vernment. To take in M. Turgot's idea, then, 
we muſt add to Dr. Price's ideas of equal laws, by 
common conſent, this other for the general intereſt, or 
the public good, But it is . ſuppoſed, that 

| l | nations 
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nations underſtand their own intereſt better than 
another; and therefore they may be truſted to 
Judge of the public good: and in-all the caſes 
above ſuppo ed, they will be * 4 as they 
defire to be; and therefore may, with great pro- 
priety, be called free nations, and their conſti- 
tutions free republics. There can be no way of 
compelling nations to be more free than they 

chooſe to be. f 
But M. Turgot has miſtaken the ſenſe of 
republican writers, eſpecially of the Engliſn ones. 
W hat republican writers he had in view I know 
not. There is none that I remember, of any 
name, who has given fo abſurd a definition of 
liberty. His countryman, Monteſquicu, who will 
ſcarcely be denominated a republican writer, has 
faid ſomething the moſt like it; but it is manifeſt 
that his meaning was confined to equal laws, made 
by common conſent. Although there may be 
unjuſt and unequal laws, obedience to which 
would be incompatible with liberty ; yet no man 
will contend, that a nation can be free, thar is 
not governed by fixed laws. All other govern- 
ment than that of permanent known laws, is the 
government of mere will and pleaſure, whether it 
be exerciſed by one, a few, or many. Republican 
writers in general, and thoſe of England in parti- 
cular, have maintained the ſame principle with 
Dr. Price, and have ſaid, that legitimate govern- 
ments, or well-ordered commonwealths, or well- 
conſtituted governments, were thoſe where the 
Jaws prevailed ; and have always explained their 
meanings to be, equal laws made by common conſent, 
or the general vill that is to ſay, made by the 
majority, and equally binding upon majority and 
minority. As it is of importance to reſcue the 
good old republican writers from ſuch an impu- 
| | tation, 
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tation, let me beg your patience while we look 
into ſome of them. 

- Ariſtotle fays, that “ a government where the 
* laws alone ſhould prevail, would be the king- 
e dom of God.” This, indeed ſhows that this 

great philoſopher had much admiration of ſuch a 

government: but is not the aſſertion that M. 
Turgot condemns,” viz. that liberty conſiſts in 

being ſubject to the laws only. 

_ Ariſtotle ſays too, in another place, Order is 
< law, and it is more proper that law ſhould go- 
e vern, than any one of the citizens: upon the 
s ſame principle, if it is advantageous to place 
the ſupreme power in ſome particular perſons, 
* they ſhould be appointed to be only guardians, 
« and the ſervants of the laws.” Theſe two are 
very juſt ſentiments, but not a formal definition 
of liberty. 

Livy, too, ſpeaks of happy, proſperous, and 
glorious times, when * Imperie legum potentiora 

* fuerunt quam hominum.” But he no where 
fays that liberty conſiſts in being ſubject only to 
the legum imperio. 

Sidney ſays, © No ſedition was hurtful to Rome, 
e until, through their proſperity, ſome men gain- 
« ed a power above the laws.” 

In another place he tells us too, from Livy, 
that ſome, whoſe ambition and avarice were impa- 
tient of reſtraint, complained that © leges rem 
« ſurdam efje, inexorabilem, ſalubriorem inopi quam 
© potenti. 

And in another, that © no government was 
thought to be well conſtituted, unleſs the laws 
ce prevailed againſt the commands of men.” But 
he has no where defined liberty to be ſubjection 
to the laws only. 

Harrington 
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Harrington ſays, Government de jure, or ac- 
* cording to ancient prudence, is an art, where- 
« by a civil ſociety of men is inſtituted and pre- 
« ſerved upon the foundation of common intereſt ; 
'& or, to follow Ariſtotle and Livy, it is an em- 
_ © pire of laws and not of men. And govern- 
* ment; to define it according to modern pru- 
* dence, or de facto, is an art, by which ſome 
* man, or ſome few men, ſubject a city or a na- 
« tion, and rule it according to his or their pri- 
ic vate intereſt ; which, becauſe the laws in ſuch 
* caſes are made according to the intereſt of a 
© man, or a fe- families, may be ſaid to be the 
« empire of men, and not of laws.“ 

Harrington, Politicaſter, ſcene 2. agrees, that 
law proceeds from the will of man, whether a 
monarch or people ; and that this will muſt have 
a mover ; and that this mover is intereſt : but the 
intereſt of the people is one thing—it is the pub- 
lic. intereſt; and where the public intereſt go- 
verns, it is a government of laws, and not of 
men: the intereſt of a king, or of a party, is 
another thing—i1t is a private intereſt ; and where 
private intereſt governs, it is a government of 
men, and not of laws. If, in England, there 
has ever been any ſuch thing as a government of 
Jaws, was it not magna charta ? and have not our 
kings broken magna charta thirty times? Did 
the law govern when the law was broken? or 
was that a government of men ? On the contrary, 
hath not magna charta been as often repaired by 
the people? and, the law being ſo reſtored, was it 
not a government of laws, and not of men ? 
Why have our kings, in ſo many ſtatutes and 
oaths, engaged themſelves to govern by law, if 
tiere were not in kings a capacity of govern- 
ing otherwiſe? It is true, that laws are neither 


made. 
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made by angels, nor by horſes, but by men. 
The voice of the people is as much the voice of 
men, as the voice of a prince is the voice of 4 
man; and yet the voice of the people is the voice 
of God, which the voice of a prince is not. The 
government of laws, ſaid Ariſtotle, is the 


vernment of God. In a monarchy, the laws, be- 


ng made according to the intereſt of one man, or 
a few men, muſt needs be more private and par- 
tial than ſuits with the nature of juſtice ; but in 
a commonwealth, the laws being made by che 
whole people, muſt come up to the public inte- 
reſt, which is common right and juſtice—and if 
a man know not what is his own intereſt, who 
ſhould know it? and that which is the intereſt of 
the moſt or greateſt number of particular men, 
being ſummed up in the common vote, is the 
public intereſt, 

Sidney ſays, © Liberty conſiſts. ſolely in an 
* jndependency on the will of another; and, by 
. « a ſlave, we underſtand a man who can neither 


* diſpoſe of his perſon or goods, but enjoys all 


ee at the will of his maſter.” And again, © As 
« liberty conſiſts only in being ſubject to no 
* man's will, and nothing denotes a ſlave, but a 
* dependence upon the will of another; if there 
ebe no other law in a k ingdom but the will of a 
<« prince, there is no ſuch thing as liberty.“ 

Mr. Turgot might have perceived in theſe wri- 
ters, that a government of laws, and not of men, 
was intended by them as a deſcription of a com- 
monwealth, not a definition of liberty. There 
may be various degrees of liberty eſtabliſhed by 
the laws, and enjoyed by the citizens, in diffe- 
rent commonwealths; but ſtill the general will, 
as well as the general intereſt, as far as it is un- 
derſtood by the people, prevails in all that =_ 
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| be denominated free: as the ſociety governs it- 


felf, it is free, according to the definition of Dr. 
Price. The inquiry of theſe writers, in ſuch paſ- 
ſages, was not into the higheſt point of liberty, 
or greateſt degree of it, which might be eſtas 
bliſhed by the general will, and the common ſenſe 
of intereſt, in their reſults or laws, They have 
taken it for granted, that human nature is ſo 
fond of liberty; that, if the whole ſociety were 
conſulted, a majority would never be found to 
put chains ypon themſelves, by their own act and 
voluntary conſent. 

But all men, as well as republican writers, 
muſt agree, that there can be no uninterrupted 
enjoyment of liberty, nor any good government 
in ſociety, without laws, or where ſtanding laws 
do not govern. In deſpotic ſtates, in ſimple mo- 
narchies, in ariſtocracies, in democracies, in all 


poſſible mixtures of theſe, the individual enjoys 


continually the benefit of law, as he does thoſe 
of light and air, although, in moſt of thoſe go- 
vernments, he has no ſecurity for the continuance 
of it. If the laws were all repealed at once, in 
any great kingdom, and the event made known 
fuddenly to all, there would ſcarcely a houſe re- 
main in poſſeſſion of its preſent inhabitants, in the 
great cities. | 

The great queſtion therefore is, What combi- 
nation of powers in ſociety, or what form of go- 
vernment, will compel the formation of good and 


equal Jaws, an impartial execution, and faithful 


interpretation of them, ſo that the citizens may 


_ conſtantly enjoy the benefit of them, and be ſure 


of their continuance. The controverſy between 
M. Turgot and me is—whether a ſingle aſſembly 
of repreſentatives be this form. He maintains 


the affirmative. I am for the negative: becauſe 
MN . ſuch 


( 
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ſuch an aſſembly will, upon the firſt day of its 
exiſtence, be an ariſtocracy; in a few days, or 
years at leaſt, an oligarchy; and then it will ſoon 
divide into two or three parties, who will ſoon 
have as many armies; and, when the battle is 
decided, the victorious general will govern with- 
'out or with the advice of any council or aſſembly, 
as he pleaſes : or, if the aſſembly continues uni- 
red, they will in time exclude the people from all 
{hare even in elections, and make the government 
hereditary in a few families. In order to be fully 
convinced of this, we muſt take an extenſive view 
of the ſubject; and the firſt inquiry ſhould be, 
what kind of beings men are? You and I ad- 
mire the fable of Triſtram Shandy more than the 
fable of the Bees, and agree with Butler rather 
than Hobbes. It is weakneſs rather than wick- 
edneſs which renders men unfit to be truſted with 
unlimited power. The paſſions are all unlimit- 
ed; nature has left them fo : if they could be 
bounded, they would be extin& ; and there is 
no doubt they are of indiſpenſable importance in 
the preſent ſyſtem. They certainly increaſe too, 
by exerciſe, like the body. The love of gold 
grows faſter than the heap of acquiſition : the 
love of praiſe increaſes by every gratification, 
cill it ſtings like an adder, and bites like a 
ſerpent ; till the man is miſerable every mo- 
ment when he does not ſnuff the incenſe : am- 
bition ſtrengthens at every advance, and at laſt 
takes poſſeſſion of the whole ſoul ſo abſolutely, 
that the man ſees nothing in the world of 1m- 
portance to others, or himſelf, but. in his object. 
The ſubtilty of theſe thłee paſſions, which have 
been ſelected from all the others becauſe they 
are ariſtocratical paſſions, in ſubduing all others, 
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and even the underſtanding itſelf, if not the con- 
icience too, until they become abſolute and im- 
perious maſters of the whole mind, is a curious 
ſpeculation. The cunning with which they hide 
themſelves from others, and from the man him- 
ſelf too; the patience with which they wait for 
opportunities; the torments they voluntarily ſuf- 
fer for a time, to ſecure a full enjoyment at 
length; the inventions, the diſcoveries, the con- 
trivances they ſuggeſt to the underſtanding, ſome- 
times in the dulleſt dunces in the world, if they 
could be deſcribed in writing, would pals for 
great genius, | 

We are not enough acquainted with the phy- 
ſical or metaphyſical effects they may haye on 
our bodies 'or minds, to be able to explain the 
particular reaſon why every inſtance of indulgence 
ſtrengthens and confirms the ſubſequent emo- 
tions of deſire. The cauſe has been hitherto too 
deep, remote, and ſubtle, for the ſearch of cor- 
poreal or intellectual microſcopes ; but the fact 
is too decided to deceive or eſcape our obſer- 
vation, Men ſhould endeavour at a balance of 
affections and appetites, under the monarchy of 
reaſon and conſcience, within, as well as at a ba- 
lance of power without. If they ſurrender the 
guidance, for any courſe of time, to any one paſ- 
lion, they may depend upon finding it, in the end, 
an uſurping, domineering, cruel tyrant. They 
were intended by nature to live together in ſocie- 
ty, and in this way to reſtrain one another, and 
in general are very good kind of creatures; but 
they know each other's imbecility ſo well, that 
they ought never to lead one another into temp- 


tation. The paſſion that is long indulged, and 


continually gratified, becomes mad; it is a ſpe- 
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ties of delirium ; it ſhould not be called guilt, 
but inſanity ; but who would truſt his life, liber- 
ty, and property, to a madman, or an aſſembly 
of them? it would be ſafer to confide in knaves. 
Five hundred or five thouſand together, in an aſ- 
ſembly, are not leis liable to this extravagance, 
than one. The nation that commits its affairs to 
a ſingle aſſembly, will aſſuredly find that its paſ- 
ſions and deſires augment as faſt as thoſe of a king; 
and therefore ſuch a conſtitution muſt be eſſenti- 
ally defective. 

Others have ſeen this quality in human nature 
through a more gloomy medium. 

Machiavel ſays, thoſe who have written on ci- 
vil government lay it down as a firſt principle, 
and all hiſtorians demonſtrate the ſame, that who- 
ever would found a ſtate, and make proper laws 
for the government of it, muſt preſume that all 
men are bad by nature ; and that they will not 
fail to ſhew that natural depravity of hearr, 
whenever they have a fair opportunity ; and, 
though poſſibly it may lie concealed for a while, on 
account of ſome ſecret reaſon, which does not 
then appear to men of ſmall experience, yet time; 
which is therefore juſtly called the father of truth, 
commonly brings it to light in the end. Ma- 
chiavel's tranſlator remarks, that although this 
ſeems a harſh ſuppoſition, does 10 every Chriſ- 
tian daily juſtify the truth of it, by confeſſing it 
before God and the world? and are we not ex- 
preſsly told the ſame in ſeveral paſſages of the 
holy ſcriptures, and in all ſyſtems of human phi- 
loſophy ? 

Monteſquieu ſays, © Conſtant experience ſhews 
cc us, that every man inveſted with power is apt 
ce to abule it: he puſhes on, till he comes to 
5 ſomething that limits him. Is it not ſtrange, 
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though true, to ſay, that virtue itſelf has need of 
limits? to prevent the abuſe of power, it is neceſ- 
' fary, that, by the very diſpoſition of things, power 
ſhould be a check to power. 1 may 
be ſo conſtituted, as no man ſhall be compelled to 
do things to which the law does not oblige him, 
nor forced to abſtain from things which , law 
permits. | | 
Swift. So endleſs and exorbitant are the deſires 
of men, that they will graſp at all, and can form 
no ſcheme of perſect happineſs with les. It is 
hard to recollect one folly, infirmity, or vice, to 
which a fingle man is ſubjected, and from which a 
body of commons, collective or repreſentative (and 
he might have added a body of nobles) can be 
wholly exempt. 8 
Junius. Las are intended, not to truſt to 
what men will do, but to guard againſt what they 
may do. | 
Beccaria.—Ogni nomo ſi fa centro di tutie le com- 
Binazioni del globo. : 
Rochefaucault. The ambitious deceive them- 
ſelves, when they propoſe an end to their ambition; 
for that end, when attained, becomes a means. 
De Lolme. Experience evinces, that the hap- 
pieſt diſpoſitions are not proof againſt the allute- 
ments of power, which has no charms but as it 
leads on to new advances. Authority endures not 
the very idea of reſtraint; nor does it ceaſe to 
ſtruggle, till it has beaten down every boundary. 
Hobbes, Mandeville, Rochefaucault, have 
drawn ſtil} more deteſtable pictures; and Rouſſeau, 
in his Inequalities among Mankind, gives a de- 
ſcription of a civilized heart, too black and horri- 
ble to be tranſcribed, 
Euen our amiable friends, thoſe benevolent 
Chriſtian philoſophers, Dr. Price and Dr. Prieftley, 


acquaint 
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acquaint us, that they are conſtrained to believe 
human nature no better than it ſnould be. The 
latter ſays, there is no power on earth but has grown 
exorbitant, when it has met with no controul. 

The former: * Such are the principles that go- 
© yern human nature; ſuch the weakneſs and folly 
c of men; ſuch their love of domination, ſelfiſhneſs; 
and depravity, that none of them can be raiſed to 
* an elevation above others, without the utmoſt 
* danger. The conſtant experience of the world 
* has verified this, and proved that nothing intoxi - 
te cates the human mind ſo much as power. In the 
cc eſtabliſnment, therefore, of civil government, it 
e would be prepoſterous to rely on the diſeretion 
ce of any men. A people will never oppreſs them- 
* ſelves, or invade their own rights; but if they 
te truſt the arbitrary will of a body or ſucceſſion of 
men, they truſt enemies.“ 

Shall we ſay that all theſe philoſophers were ig- 
norant of human nature? With all my foul, I wiſh it 
were in my power to quote any paſlages in hiſtory 
or philoſophy, which might demonſtrate all theſe 
ſatires on our ſpecies to be falſe, But the pheno- 
mena are all in their favour; and the only queſtion 
to be raiſed with them is, whether the cauſe is wick- 
edneſs, weakneſs or inſanity ? In all events, we muſt 
agree, that human nature is not fit to be truſted 
with M. Turgot's ſyſtem, of all authority in a ſin- 
gle aſſembly. 

A ſingle aſſembly will never be a ſteady guardian 
of the laws, if Machiavel is right, when he ſays, 
te Men are never good but through neceſſity: on 
ce the contrary, when good and evil are left to their 
te choice, they will not fail to throw every thing 
f into diſorder and confuſion. Hunger and poverty 
# may make men induſtrious, but laws only can 
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© make them good; for, if men were ſo of them- 
« ſelves, there would be no occaſion for laws; but, 
as the caſe is far otherwiſe,” they are abſolutely 
ce neceſſary. After the Tarquins were dead, who 
c had been ſuch a check upon the nobility, ſome 
ce other expedient was wanting to have the ſame 
ge effect; ſo that, after much confuſion and difor- 
«der, and many dangerous conteſts- between the 
e patricians and-plebeians, certain officers, called 
te tribunes, were created for the fecurity of the lat- 
ce ter; who, being veſted with ſuch privileges and 
ce authority as enabled them to become arbiters 
* betwixt thoſe two eltates, effeCtually curbed the 
er jnſolence of the former :” or, in the language of 
Dr. Franklin, the people inſiſted upon hitching a 
yoke of cattle behind the waggon, to draw up hill, 
when the patricians before ſhould attempt to go 
too faſt: or, in the ſtile of Harrington, the commons, 
finding the patricians diſpoſed to divide the cake 
unequally, demanded the privilege of chooſing. 

If Harrington's authority is not of great weight 
with ſome men, the reaſons he aſſigns in ſupport of 
his judgement are often eternal, and unanſwerable 
by any man. In his Oceana he ſays, © Be the in- 
a tercſt of popular government right reaſon, a 
* man does not look upon reaſon as it is right or 
* wrong in itſelf, but as it makes for him or 
% againſt him: wherefore, unleſs you can ſhew 
ce ſuch orders of a government, as, like thoſe of God 
te jn nature, ſhall be able to conſtrain this or that 


creature to ſhake off that inclination which is 


© more peculiar to it, and take up that which re- 
te gards the common good or intereſt; all this is to 
te no mote end, than to perſuade every man, in a 
© popular government, not to carve for himſelf 
i of that which he likes beſt or deſires moſt, but 
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© to be mannerly at the public table, and give the 
cc beſt from himſelf to decency and the common in- 
*« tereſt. But that ſuch orders may be eſtabliſhed, as 
“ may, nay muſt, give the upper hand in all caſes to 
«common right and intereſt, notwithſtanding the 
© nearneſs that ſticks to every man in private, 
ce and this in a way of equal certainty and facility, 
* is known even to girls; being no other than 
ce thoſe which are of common practice with them 
ff in diverſe caſes. For example: Two of them 
ff have a cake, yet undivided, which was given 
ce between them. That each of them, therefore, 
© might have that which is due, Divide,“ ſays 
© one, © and I will chooſe ; or let me divide, and 
you ſhall chooſe.” If this be but once agreed 
© Upon, it is enough; for the one dividing un- 
c equally, loſes, in regard that the other takes the 
c better half; wherefore ſhe divides equally, and 
c ſo both have right. And thus, what great philo- 
©* ſophers are diſputing upon in vain, is brought 
* to light by two harmleſs girls; even the whole 
ce myſtery of a commonwealth, which lies only in 
ce dividing and chooſing.” 

Now, if all authority is to be collected into one 
central aſſembly, it will have the whole power of 
diviſion and choice ; -and we may eaſily conjecture 
what diviſion and choice it will be, It will ſoon 
have poſſeſſion of all the cakes, loaves, and fiſhes, 

Harrington proceeds: Nor has God, if his 
cc works in nature be underſtood, left ſo much to 
ce mankind to diſpute upon, as who ſhall divide 
cc and who chooſe, but diſtributed them for ever 
cc jnto two orders; whereof the one has the natural 
ce right of dividing, and the other of chooſing. 
ff For example: A commonwealth is but a civil 
c ſociety of men; let us take any number of men, 
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cc as twenty, and immediately make a common- 
« wealth. 2 men, if they be not all ideots, 
« perhaps if they be, can never come fo together, 
but there will be ſuch a difference in them, that 
cc about a third will be wiſer, or at leaſt leſs fooliſn, 
c than all the reſt. Theſe, upon acquaintance, 
ce though it be but ſmall, will be diſcovered, and 
< (as 15 that have the largeſt heads) lead the 
© herd: for while the ſix, diſcourſing and arguing 
© one with another, ſhew the eminence of their 
© parts, the fourteen diſcover things that they 
< never thought on, or are cleared in dn verſe truths 
ee that formerly perplexed them: wherefore, in mat- 
© ters of common concernment, difficulty, or dan- 
e ger, they hang upon their lips, as children upon 
© their fathers; and the influence thus acquired by 
« the fix, the eminence of whoſe parts are found to 
e be a ſtay and comfort to the fourteen, is the au- 
« thority of the fathers--auForitas patrum. Where- 


c fore this can be no other than a natural ariftacr 
c diffuſed by God throughout the whole body of 


* mankind, to this end and purpoſe ; and 5 hc 
© fore ſuch as the people have not only a natural, 

ec but a poſitive obligation to make uſe of as their 
te guides; as where the people of Iſrael are com- 
* manded to take wile men, and underſtanding, and 
« known among their tribes, to be made rulers over 
* them. The ſix then approved of, as in the pre- 
c ſent caſe, are the ſenate ; not by hereditary right, 
ce or in regard to the greatneſs of their eſtates 
* only, which would tend to ſuch power as would 
force or draw the people; but by election for 


< their excellent parts, which tends to the advance- 


ce ment of the influence of their virtue or authority, 
© that leads the people, Wherefore the office of 
« the ſenate is not to be commanders, but coun- 
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ee ſellors of the le; and that which is proper 
ce for counſellors, 1s firſt to debate, and after- 
« wards to give advice in the buſineſs whereon 
*they have debated ; whence the decrees of the 
te ſenate are never laws, nor ſo called--ſenatus con- 
« ſulta; and theſe, being maturely framed, it is 
c their duty to propoſe to the people: wherefore 
te the ſenate is no more than the debate of the com- 
* monwealth. But to debate is to diſcern, or put 
4 a difference between things, that, being alike, 
ce are not the ſame; or it is ſeparating and weigh- 
te ing this reaſon againſt that, and that reaſon 
te againſt this; which is dividing. 

« The ſenate then having divided, who ſhall 
F chooſe? Aſk the girls; for if ſhe that divided 
ec muſt have choſen alſo, it had been little worſe 
* for the other, in caſe ſhe had not divided at 
« all, but kept the whole cake to herſelf; in re- 
gard that, being to chooſe too, ſhe divided ac- 
* cordingly. | 

« Wherefore, if the ſenate have any further 
te power than to divide, the commonwealth can 
t never be equal. But, in a commonwealth confiſting 
4 of a finple council, there is no other 10 chooſe than 


i that which divided: whence it is, that ſuch a a 


* council fails not to ſcramble, that is, to be fac- 
te tious ; there being no dividing of the cake, in 
te that caſe, but among themſelves : nor is there any 
*© other remedy, but to have another council to chooſe. 
* The wiſdom of the few may be the light of 
* mankind ; but the intereſt of the few is not the 
« profit of mankind, nor of a commonwealth : 
* wherefore, ſeeing we have granted intereſt to be 
te reaſon, they muſt not chooſe, leſt they put out 
{{ their light. But as the council dividing conſiſts 
{{ of the wiſdom of the commonwealth, ſo the aſ- 
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ec ſembly or council chooſing ſhould conſiſt of the 
ce intereſt of the commonwealth ; as the wiſdom of 
the commonwealth is inthe ariſtocracy, ſo the in- 
it tereſt of the commonwealth is in the whole body 
« of the people: and whereas this, in caſe the 
% commonwealth. conſiſts of a whole nation, is too 
*.unwieldy a body to be aſſembled, this council is 
40 to conſiſt of ſuch a repreſentative as may be 
& equal, and ſo conſtituted as it can never contract 
* any other intereſt than that of the whole people. 
« But, in the preſent caſe, the fix dividing, and the 
<« fourteen chooſing, muſt of neceſſity take in the 
« whole intereſt of the twenty. Dividing and 
« chooſing, in the language of a commonwealth, is 
« debating and reſolving ; and whatever, upon de- 
ec hate of the ſenate, is propoſed to the people, and 
cc reſolved by them, is enacted by the authority of 
& the fathers, and by the power of the people 
&. aubtoritate patrum et juſſu populi ; which concur- 
cc ring, make a law.“ 
VU pon theſe principles, and to eſtabliſh a method 
of enacting laws that muſt of neceſſity be wiſe 
and equal, the people of moſt of the United States 
of America agreed upon that diviſion of the le- 
giſlative power into two houſes, the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives and the ſenate, which has given ſo much 
diſguſt to M. Turgot. Harrington will ſhew us, 
equally well, the propriety and neceſſity of the 
other branch, the governor: but before we proceed 
to that, it may be worth while to obſerve the ſimi- 
litude between this paſſage, and ſome of thoſe ſenti- 
ments and expreſſions of Swift, which were quoted 
in a former letter; and there is in the Idea of a 
Patriot Kihg, written by his friend Lord Boling- 
broke, a paſſage to the ſame purpoſe, ſo nobly ex- 
preſſed, that I cannot forbear the pleaſure of tran- 
1 5 | ſcribing 
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ſeribing it: „It ſeems to me, that, in order to 
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maintain the moral ſyſtem of the univerſe at 
a certain point, far below that of ideal perfec- 
tion (for we are made capable of conceiving 
what we are not capable of attaining), it has 


pleaſed the author of Nature to mingle, from : 


time to time, among the ſocieties of men, a few, 
and but a few, of thoſe on whom he has been 
graciouſly pleaſed to confer a larger proportion of 
the etherial ſpirit, than in the ordinary courſe of 
his providence he beſtows on the ſons of men. 
Theſe are they who engrols almoſt the whole 
reaſon of the ſpecies. Born to direct, to guide, 
and to preſerve, if they retire from the world 
their ſplendour accompanies them, and en- 
lightens even the darkneſs of their retreat. If 
they take a part in public life, the effect is never 
indifferent: they either appear the inſtruments 
of divine vengeance, and their courſe through the 
world is marked by deſolation and oppreſſion, 
by poverty and ſervitude; or they are the guar- 
dian angels of the countty they inhabit, ſtudious 
to avert the moſt diſtant evil, and to procure 
peace, plenty, and the greateſt of human blel- 
ſings—liberty. 

If there 1s then, in ſociety, ſuch a natural ariſto- 


cracy as theſe great writers pretend, and as all 
hiſtory and experience demonſtrate, formed partly 
by genius, partly by birth, and partly by riches, 
how ſhall the legiſlator avail himſelf of their in- 
fluence for the equal benefit of the public? and 
how, on the other hand, ſhall he prevent chem from 
diſturbing the public happineſs ? I antwer, by ar- 
ranging them all, or at leaſt the moſt conſpicuous 


of them, together in one aſſembly by the name of 


a ſenate; by ſeparating them from all pretenſions 
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to the executive power; and by controuling, in the 
legiſlative, their ambition and avarice, by an aſ- 
ſembly of repreſentatives on one ſide, and by the 
executive authority on the other. Thus you will 
have the benefit of their wiſdom without fear of 
their paſſions, If among them there are ſome of 
Lord Bolingbroke's guardian angels, there will be 
ſome of his inſtruments of divine vengeance too: 
the latter will be here reſtrained by a three-fold 
tie; by the executive power, by the repreſentative 
aſſembly, and by their peers in the ſenate, But if 
theſe were all admitted into a ſingle popular aſſem- 
bly, the worſt of them might in time obtain the 
aſcendancy of all the reſt. In ſuch a ſingle aſſembly, 
as has been obſerved before, almoſt the whole of 
this ariſtocracy will make its appearance; being re- 
turned members of it by the election of the people: 
theſe will be one claſs. There will be another ſet 
of members, of middling rank and circumſtances, 
who will juſtly value themſelves upon their inde- 
pendence, their integrity, and unbiaſſed affection 
to their country, and will pique themſelves upon 
being under no obligation. Pur there will be a 
third claſs, every one of whom will haye bis leader 
among the members of the firſt claſs, whoſe cha- 
racter he will celebrate, and whoſe voice he will 
follow ; and this party, after a courſe of time, will 
be the moſt numerous, The queſtion then will be, 
whether this ariſtocracy in the houſe witl unite or 
divide? and it is too obvious, that deſtruction to 


| freedom muſt be the conſequence equally of their 
union or of their diviſion, If they unite generally in 
All things, as much as they certainly will in reſpect- 
ing each 'other's wealth, birth, and parts, and con- 
duct themſelves with prudence, they will ſtrength- 
en themſelves by inſenſible degrees, by playing _ 
| eaen 
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each other's hands more wealth and popularity, 
until they become able to govern elections as they 
pleaſe, and rule the people at diſcretion. An in- 
dependent member will be their averſion; all 
their artifices will be employed to deſtroy his po- 
pularity among his conſtituents, and bring in 4 
_ diſciple of their own in His place. 

But if they divide, each party will, in a courſe 
of time, have the whole houſe, and conſequently 
the whole ſtate, divided into two factions, which 
will ſtruggle in words, in writing, and at laſt in 
arms, until Cæſar or Pompey mult be emperor; 
and entail an endleſs line of tyrants on the nation. 
But long before this cataſtrophe, and, indeed, 
through every ſcene of the drama, the laws, in- 
ſtead of being permanent, and affording conſtant 
protection to the lives, liberties, and properties of 
the citizens, will be alternately the ſport of con- 
tending factions, and the mere vibrations of a pen- 
dulum. From the beginning to the end it will be 
a government of men, now of one ſet, and then 
of another ; but never a government of laws. 
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LETTER XXVII. 
MIXED GOVERNMENTS. 


MACHIAVEL'S DISCOURSES UPON THE FIRST 
DECADE OF LIVY., BOOK I, c. 2, 


MY DEAR SIR, 


= whole chapter is very much to the pur- 
poſe, but the following paragraphs more 
particularly ſo.— According to ſome authors, there 
are but three ſorts of governments, viz. monarchy 
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> * ariſtocracy, and democracy; and 
at thoſe who intend to erect a new ſtate mult have 
recourſe to ſome one of theſe which he likes beſt. 
Others, and with more judgement, as many think, 
ſay there are ſix ſorts; three of which are very bad, 
and the other three good in themſelves, but liable 
to be ſo corrupted that they may become the worſt. 
The three good ſorts have been juſt now mentioned; 
the other three proceed from theſe ; and every one. 
ol them bears ſuch a reſemblance to that on which 
it reſpectively depends, that the tranſition from one 
to the other is ſhort and eaſy; for monarchy often 
degenerates into tyranny, ariſtocracy into oligar- 
chy, and democracy into licentious anarchy and 
confuſion : ſo that whoever ſets up any one of the 
former three ſorts of government, may aſſure him- 
ſelf it will not be of any long duration; for no pre- 
caution, will be ſufficient to prevent its falling into 
the other that is analogous to it, on account of the 
affinity which there ſeems to be in this caſe be- 
twixt virtue and vice, perfection and imperfection; 
This variety of governments among mankind 
appears to have been the effect of chance: for in 
the beginning of the world, the inhabitants being 
few, they ſometimes lived ſeparate from each other, 
like beaſts ; but afterwards, as they multiplied, they 
began to unite for their mutual defence, and put 
themſelves under the protection of ſuch as were 
moft eminent amongſt them for courage and 
ſtrength, whom they engaged to obey and acknow- 
ledge as their chiefs. Hence aroſe the diſtinction 
betwixt honeſt and diſhoneſt, juſt and unjuſt: for 
when any one injured his benefactor, his ingrati- 
tude excited a fort of fellow - feeling and indigna- 
tion in others, as well as kindneſs and reſpect for 
thoſe thac behaved differently; and, as they conſi- 
dered that they nught ſome time or other, perhaps, 
be 
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be treated in the ſame manner themſelves, if pro- 
per meaſures were not taken to prevent it, they 
thought fit to make laws for the reward of good 
men, and the puniſhment of offenders. This firſt 
gave riſe to juſtice in the world; and from this 
conſideration it came to paſs, in proceſs of time, 
that, in the election of a new chief, they had not 
ſo much regard to courage and bodily ſtrength, as 
to wiſdom and integrity : but afterwards, as this 
kind of government became gradually hereditary 
inſtead of elective, the heirs of theſe chieftains ſoon 
began to degenerate from the virtue of their an- 
ceſtors, and to behave themſelves as if they 
thought the main duty of a prince conſiſted in ſur- 
paſſing all other men in luxury, extravagance, ef- 
feminacy, and every fort of voluptuouſneſs ; by 
which, in a while, they firſt grew odious to their 
ſubjects, and then ſo jealous for themſelves, that 
they were forced to diſtreſs and cut off others for 
their own ſecurity, and at laſt to become down- 
right tyrants. This firft occaſioned combinations 
and conſpiracies for the deſtruction of princes ; 


not amoneſt the weak and puſillanimous part of 


their ſubjects, but among ſuch as being more emi- 
nent for their generoſity, magnanimity, riches, and 
birth, could not endure any longer to ſubmit to 
theſe pitiful and oppreſſive governments. 

The multitude, therefore, ſwayed by the autho- 
rity of the nobles, roſe in arms againſt their prince ; 
and being freed from his yoke, transferred their al- 
legiance to their deliverers, who, being thorough- 
ly diſguſted at monarchy, changed the form of go- 
vernment, and took it into their own hands : after 
which they conducted both themſelves and the 
ſtate according to the plan they had formed, pre- 
ferring the common good to any particular advan- 
tage; and behaving, in private as well as public 

2 affairs, 
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affairs, with aſſiduity and moderation; whilſt the 
remembrance of their paſt ſufferings continued 
freſh upon their minds. - But this authority after- 
wards devolving upon their ſons, who had not ſeen 
theſe changes, nor experienced the miſeries of ty- 
ranny, they began to grow ſo diſſatisfied with that 


' fort of civil equality, that they caſt off all reſtraint, 


2 giving themſelves up to rapine, ambition, and 
, ſoon changed the government again from 
ariſtocracy into an oligarchy. Their adminiſtra- 


Tion, however, becoming as inſupportable, in a 


while, as the tyranny of the other had formerly been, 
the people naturally began to look out for ſome 
deliverer; and, having fixed upon a leader, they 


put themſelves under his banners, and eſtabliſhed 


oligarchy. But when they had done this, and came 
to reflect upon the oppreſſions they ſuſtained un- 
der a tyrant, they reſolved never to be again go- 
verned by any one man, and therefore agreed to 
ſet up a popular government, which was conſtituted 
in ſuch a manner, that the chief authority was not 
veſted either in a prince or in a junto of thenobility, _ 
Now, as all new eſtabliſhments are held in ſome 
degree of reverence and veneration at firſt, this 
form ſubſiſted for ſome time; though no longer 
than thoſe people lived, who had been the ſounders 
of it: for, after their death, their deſcendants dege- 
nerated into licentiouſneſs, and ſuch a contempt for 
all authority and diſtinction, that, every man living 
after his own caprice, there was nothing to be ſeen 
but confuſion and violence: ſo that, either by the 
advice of ſome good and reſpectable man, or com- 
pelled by the abſolute neceſſity of providing a re- 
medy for theſe diſorders and enormities, they at 
laſt determined once more to ſubmit to the domi- 
nion of one: from which ſtate they fell again in 
time, through the ſame gradations, and from the 
above 
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above-mentioned cauſes, into miſrule and licenti- 
'ouſneſs. Such is the rotation to which all ſtates 
are ſubje& ; nevertheleſs they cannot often revert 
to the ſame kind of government, becauſe it is 
not poſſible that they ſhould ſo long exiſt as to 
undergo many of theſe mutations: for it frequent- 
ly happens, that when a ſtate is labouring under 
ſuch convulſions, and is deſtitute both of ſtrength 
and counſel, it falls a prey to ſome other neigh- 
bouring community or nation that is better go- 
verned ; otherwiſe it might paſs through the ſeve- 
ral above-mentioned revolutions again and again 
to infinity, 

All theſe forts of government then, in my opi- 
nion, are infirm and inſecure; the three former 
from the uſual ſhortneſs of their duration, and 
the three latter from the malignity of their own 
principles. The wiſeſt legiſlators, therefore, being 
aware of theſe defects, never eſtabliſhed any one 
of them in particular, but contrived another that 
partakes of them all, conſiſting of a prince, lords, 
and commons, which they looked upon as more 
firm and ſtable, becauſe every one of theſe mem- 
bers would be a check upon the other; and of 
thoſe legiſlators, Lycurgus certainly merits the 
higheſt praiſe, who conſtituted an eſtabliſhment of 
this kind at Sparta, which laſted about eight hun- 
dred years, to his own great honour, as well as 
the tranquillity of the citizens. 

Very different was the fate of the government 
eſtabliſhed by Solon at Athens, which, being a 
ſimple democracy only, was of ſo ſhort continu- 
ance, that it gave way to the tyranny of Piſiſtra- 
tus before the death of 'the legiſlator: and 
though, indeed, the heirs of that tyrant were ex- 
pelled about forty years after, and the Athenians 
not only recovered their liberty, but re- eſtabliſh- 
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ed Solon's laws and plan of government, yet they 


did not maintain it above one hundred years, not- 


withſtanding they made ſeveral new regulations 
to reſtrain the inſolence of the nobles; and the 
licentiouſneſs of the commons; the neceſſity of 


which Solon had not foreſeen : ſo that for want 


of tempering his democracy with a ſhare of 
ariſtocracy and princely power, it was of ſhort 
duration in compariſon of the. conſtitution of 
Sparta, 
But to return to Rome. Though that city had 
not a Lycurgus to model its conſtitution at firſt, 
in ſuch a manner as might preſerve its liberty 
for a long courſe of time, yet ſo many were the 
accidents which happened in the conteſts betwixt 
the patricians and plebeians, that chance ef- 
fected what the lawgiver had not provided for: 
fo that if it was not perfect at the beginning, it 
became ſo after a while; for though the firſt laws 
were deficient, yet they were neither incapable of 
amendment, nor repugnant to its future perfec- 
tion; ſince not only Romulus, but all the reſt of 
the kings that fucceeded him, made ſeveral good 
alterations in them, and ſuch as were well calcu- 
lated for the ſupport of liberty. But, as it was 
their intention to found a monarchy, and not a 
republic, when that city had ſhaken off the yoke 
of a tyrant, there feemed to be many proviſions 
ſtill wanting for the further maintenance of its 
freedom. And notwithſtanding tyranny was at 
laſt eradicated by the ways and means above- 
mentioned yet thoſe who had chiefly contributed 
to it, created two conſuls to ſupply the place of 
royalty; by which it came to pals, that the name 
alone, and not the authority of princes, was ex- 
tinguiſned: ſo that the ſupreme power being 
lodged only in the conſuls and ſenate, the govern-- 
| menc 
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ment conſiſted of no more than two of the three 
eſtates, which we have ſpoken of before, that is, 
of royalty and ariſtocracy; it remained, therefore, 
ſtill neceſſary to admit the people into ſome ſhare 
of the government: and the patricians growing 
ſo infolent in time (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) that 
the plebeians could no longer endure it, the lat- 
ter took arms, and obliged them to relinquiſh 
part of their authority, leſt they ſhould loſe the 
whole: on the other hand, the conſuls and ſena- 
tors ſtill retained ſo much power in the common- 
wealth, as enabled them to ſupport their rank 
and dignity with honour. This ſtruggle gave 
birth to certain officers, called tribunes of the peo- 
ple; after the creation of whom, the ſtate be- 
came more firm and compact, every one of the 
three degrees abovementioned having its proper 
ſhare in the government; and ſo propitious was 
fortune to it, that although it was changed from 


a monarchy into an ariſtocracy, and afterwards - 


into a democracy, by the ſteps and for the reaſons 
already aſſigned, yet the royal power was never 
entirely aboliſhed and given to the patricians, nor 
that of the patricjans wholly to the plebeians: on 
the contrary, the authority of the three eſtates be- 
ing duly proportioned and mixed together, gave 
it the higheſt degree of perfection that any com- 
monwealth is capable of attaining to ;—and this 
was owing in a great meaſure, if not altogether, 
to the diſſenſions that happened betwixt the patri- 
clans and plebeians, as ſhall be ſhewn more at 
large in the following chapters. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


MIXED OR COMPOSED GOVERN- 
WO MENTS. 


SIDNEY, PAGE 22, S. 10. 


DEAR SIR, 
| OME {ſmall numbers of men, living within 
the precincts bf one city, have, as it were, 
caſt into a common ſtock, the right which they 
had of governing themſelves and children, and; 
by common content, joining in one body, exerciſed. 
ſuch power over every ſingle perſon as ſeemed 
beneficial to the whole; and this men call perfect 
democracy. Others choſe rather to be governed 
by a ſelect number of ſuch as moſt excelled in 
wiſdom and virtue; and this, according to the 
fignification of the word, was called ariſtocracy. 
When one man excelled all others, the govern- 
ment was put into his hands under the name of 
monarchy. But the wiſeſt, beſt, and by far the 
greateſt part of mankind, rejecting theſe ſimple 
ſpecies, did form governments mixed or compoſed 
of the three, as ſhall be proved hereafter, which 
commonly received their reſpective denomination 
from the part that prevailed, and did receive praiſe 
or blame, as they were well or ill-proportioned. 
Sidney, p. 138. F. 16.— The beſt governments 
of the world have been compoſed of monarchy, 
ariſtocracy, and democracy. 
As for democracy, I believe it can {uit only 
with the convenience of a ſmall town, accom- 


panied with ſuch circumſtances as are ſeldom 
| found, 
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found. But this no way obliges men to run into 
the other extreme, in as much as the variety of 
forms, between mere democracy and abſolute mo- 
narchy, is almoſt infinite. And if I ſhould under- 
take to ſay, there never was a good government 
in the world, that did not conſiſt of the three 
ſimple ſpecies of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and demo- 
cracy, I think I may make it good. This, at the 
leaſt, is certain, that the government of the He- 
brews, inſtituted by God, had a judge, the great 
Sanhedrim, and general aflemblies of the people. 
Sparta had two kings, a ſenate, of twenty-eight 
choſen men, and the like aſſemblies. All the 
Dorian cities had a chief magiſtrate, a ſenate, 
and occaſional gſlemblies. The cities of Ionia, 
Athens, and others, had an Archon, the Areo- 
pagitæ, &c.; and all judgements concerning 
matters of the greateſt importance, as well as 
the election of magiſtrates, were referred to the 
people. Rome, in the beginning, had a king and a 
ſenate, while the election of kings and judgements 
upon appeals remained in the people; afterwards, 
conſuls repreſenting kings, and veſted with equal 
power, a more numerous ſenate, and more fre- 
quent meetings of the people. Venice has at this 
day, a duke, the ſenate ot the pregadi, and the 
great aſſembly of the nobility, which is the whole 
City ; the reſt of the inhabitants being only incolæ, 
not cives; and thoſe of the other cities or coun- 
tries are their ſubjects, and do not participate in 
the government. 

Genoa is governed in like manner; Lucca not 
unlike to them. Germany is at this day governed 
by an emperor, the princes or great lords in their 
ſeveral precincts; the cities by their own magiſ- 
trates; and by general diets, in which the whole 
power of the nation reſides, and where the empe- 
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ror, princes, nobility, and cities have their places 
in perſon, or by their deputies. All the northern 
nations which, upon the diſſolution of the Roman 
empire, poſſeſſed the beſt provinces that had com- 
poſed it, were under that form which is uſually 
called the Gothic polity, They had king, lords, 
commons, diets, aſſemblies of eſtates, cortes, and 
parliaments, in which the ſovereign powers of 
thoſe nations did reſide, and by which they were 
exerciſed, The like was practiſed in Hungary, 
Bohemia, Sweden, Denmark, Poland : and, 
if things are changed in ſome of thoſe places 
within © theſe few years, they muſt give better 
proofs of having gained by the change than are 
yet ſeen in the world, before I think myſelf obliged 
to change my opinion. 

Some nations, not liking the name of king, 
have given ſuch a power as kings enjoyed in other 
Places to one or more magiſtrates, either limited 
to a certain time, or left to be perpetual, as beſt 
pleaſeFthemſelves : others, approving the name, 


made the dignity purely elective. Some have in 


their elections principally regarded one family as 
long as it laſted : others conſidered nothing but 
the fitneſs of the perſon, and reſerved to themſelves 
a liberty of taking where they pleaſed. Some 
have permitted the crown to be, hereditary as to 
its ordinary courſe ; but reſtrained the power, and 
inſtituted officers to inſpect the proceedings of 
Kings, and to take care that the laws were not 
violated. Of this ſort were the Ephori of Sparta, 
the Maires du Palais, and afterwards the conſtable 
of France, the juſticiar in Arragon, the reichs- 
hofmeeter in Denmark, the high ſteward in Eng- 
land; and in all places, ſuch aſſemblies as are 
beforementioned under ſeveral names, who had 
the power of the whole nation, &c. 


Sidney, 


Sidney. | 151 


Sidney, p. 147. F. 18,—It is confeſſed, that a 
pure democracy can never be good, unleſs for a 
ſmall town, &c. * 

Sidney, p. 160. $. 19.-—As to popular govern- 
ment in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, that is, pure demo- 
cracy, where the people in themſelves, and by 
themſelves, perform all that belongs to govern- 
ment, I know of no ſuch thing; and, if it be in- 
the world, have nothing to ſay for it. 

Sidney, p. 161.—If it be faid, that thoſe go- 
vernments, in which the democratical part go- 
verns moſt, da more frequently err in the choice 
of men, or the means of preſerving that purity of 
manners which is required for the well-being 
of a people, than thoſe wherein ariſtocracy 
prevails, I confeſs it, and that in Rome and 
Athens, the beſt and wiſeſt men did far the 
moſt part incline to ariſtocracy, Xenophon, 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Thucydides, Livy, Tacitus, Ci- 
cero, and others, were of this fort. But if our 
author there ſeek patrons for his abſolute monar- 
chy, he will find none but Phalaris, Agathocles, 
Dionyſius, Catiline, Cethegus, Lentulus, with the 
corrupted crew of mercenary raſcals who did, or 
endeavoured to ſet them up: theſe are they, gqui- 
bus ex honeſto nulla eft ſpes: they abhor the domi- 
nion of the law, becauſe it curbs their vices, and 
make themſelves ſubſervient to the luſts of a Man 
who may nouriſh them. | 

Sidney, p. 165. F. 21.— Being no way concern- 
ed in the defence of democracy, &c. I may leave 
our knight, like Don Quixote, fighting againſt 
the phantaſins of his own brain, and ſaying what 
he pleaſes againſt ſuch governments as never were, 
unleſs in ſuch a place as St. Marino, near Sini- 
glaglia in Italy, where a hundred glowns govern 
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a barbarous rock that no man invades, and relates 
nothing to our queſtion. The republic of Sr. 
Marino, next to that of Millingen in Switzerland, 


is the ſmalleſt republic in Europe. The limits of 


it extend no farther than the baſe of the moun- 
tain on which it is ſeated. Its inſignificance 
is its ſecurity, No neighbouring prince ever 


thought it worth his while to deſtroy the indepen- 


dency of ſuch a beehive. See Blainville's Fravels, 
vol. ii. p. 227. Addiſon's Remarks on ſeveral 
Parts of Italy. | 
Sidney, p. 258.-—However, more ignorance 
cannot be expreſſed, than by giving the name 
of democracy to thoſe governments that are com- 
poſed of the three ſimple ſpecies, as we have. 
2 that all the good ones have ever been: 
r, in a ſtrict ſenſe, it can only ſuit with thoſe, 
where the people retain to themſelves the admini- 
ſtration of the ſupreme power; and more largely, 
when the popular part, as in Athens, greatly over- 
balances the other two, and the denomination is 


taken from the prevailing part. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXVIL 


MIXED GOVERNMENTS. 


. 


MONTESQUIEU, - SPIRIT OF LAWS, B. 11. c. vi. 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. . 


h MY DEAR SIR, | 
W every government there are three ſorts of 

power ; the legiſlative, the executive in reſpe& 
of things dependent on the law of nations, and 
the executive in regard to things that depend on 
the civil law. 

By virtue of the firſt (i. e. the legiſlative power) 
the prince or magiſtrate enacts temporary or per- 

erual laws, and amends or abrogates thoſe that 

bane been already enacted. By the ſecond, he 
makes peace or war, ſends or receives embaſ- 
fies, eſtabliſhes the public ſecurity, and provides 
againft invaſions. By the third, he puniſhes cri- 
minals, or determines the diſputes that ariſe be- 
tween individuals. The latter we ſhall call the 
Judiciary power, and the other ſimply the execu- 
tive power of the ſtate. 

The political liberty of the citizen is a tran- 
quillity of mind, ariſing from the opinion each 
pn has of his ſafety. In order to have this 

iberty, it 1s requiſite the government be ſo con- 

ſtituted, as that one citizen need not be afraid of 
another citizen. | 

When the legiſlative and executive powers are 
united in the ſame perſon, or in the ſame body of 
magiſtrates, there can be Ho liberty; becauſe 
apprehenſions may ariſe, left the fame monarch or 
ſenate, or the ſame ſenate, ſhould enact tyran- 


nical 
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nical laws, to execute them in a tyrannical man. 
ner. | | 
Again; there is no liberty, if the power of 
judging be not ſeparated from the legiſtative and 
executive powers: were it joined with the legiſla- 
tive, the life and liberty of the citizens would be 
expoſed to arbitrary controul; for the judge 
would then be legiſlator ; and were it joined to the 
executive power, the judge might behave with 
all the violence of an oppreſſor. 
There would be an end of every thing (vou 
oit perdu) were the ſame man, or the ſame body, 
whether of princes, or of the nobles, or of the peo- 
le, to exerciſe thoſe three powers; that of enact- 
ing laws, that of executing the public reſolutions, 
and that of judging the crimes or differences of 
individuals, N 
Moſt kingdoms in Europe enjoy a moderate 
government, becauſe the prince, who is inveſted 
with the two firſt powers, leaves the third to his 
ſubjects. In Turkey, where theſe three powers 
are united in the Sultan's perſon, the ſubjectg 
groan under the weight of a moſt frightful oppreſ- 
ſion. In the republics of Italy, where theſe three 
powers are united, there 1s leſs liberty than in ous 
monarchies. Hence their government is obliged 
to have recourfe to as violent methods for its 
ſupport, as even that of the Turks ; witneſs the 
ſtate inquiſitors of Venice, and the lion's mouth, 
into which every informer may at all hours throw 
Sis written accuſations : what a ſituation muſt the 
poor citizen be in under thoſe poor republics ! 
the ſame body of magiſtrates are poſſeſſed, as 
executors of the laws, of the whole power they 
have given themſelyes in quality of legiſlacors, 
They might plunder the ſtate by their genera] 
determinations ; and as they have likewiſe the 
Judiciary power 1n their hands, every private 
citizen 


Monteſquien. 1 Þ 


Citizen may be ruined by their particular deci- 
ſions. The whole power is here united in one 
body; and though there is no external pomp that 
indicates a deſpotic ſway, yet the people feel the 
effects of it every moment. 

Hence it is, that many of the princes of Europe, 
whoſe aim has been levelled at arbitrary power, 
have conſtantly ſet out with uniting in their own 
perſons all the branches of magiſtracy, and all the 
great offices of ſtate. b | 

I allow, indeed, that the mere hereditary arif- 
tocracy of the Italian republics does not anſwer 
exactly to the deſpotic power of the eaſtern 
princes. The number of magiſtrates ſometimes 
ſoftens the power of the magiſtracy ; the whole 
body of the nobles do not always concur in the 
ſame. deſigns ; and different tribunals are erected 
that temper each other. Thus, at Venice, the 
legiſlative power is in the eouncil, the executive 
in the pregadi, and the judiciary in the quarantia. 
But the miſchief is, that theſe different tribunals 
are-compoſed of magiſtrates all belonging to the 
ſame body ; which conſtitutes almoſt one and the 
ſame power. f 

The judiciary power ought not to be given to 
a ſtanding ſenate ; it ſhould be exerciſed by per- 
ſons taken from the body of the people, as at 
Athens, at certain times of the year, and purſuant 
£0 a form and manner preſcribed by law, in order 
to erect a tribunal that ſhould laſt only as long as 
neceſſity requires. 

- By this means the power of judging, a power 
ſo terrible to mankind, not being annexed to any 
articular ſtate or profeſſion, becomes, as it were, 
inviſible. People have not then the judges con- 
cinually preſent to their view ; they fear the office, 
put not the magiſtrate, ht 


In 
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In accuſations of a deep or criminal nature, it ig 

roper the perſon accuſed ſhould have the privi- 
— of chuſing, in ſome meaſure, his judges, in con- 
currence with the law; or, at leaſt, he ſhould have 
a right to except againſt ſo great a number, that 
the remaining part may be deemed his own choice. 
The other two powers may be given rather to 
magiſtrates or permanent bodies, becauſe they are 
not exerciſed on any private ſubject ; one being no 
more than the general will of the ſtate, and the 
other the execution of that general will. 

But though the tribunals ought not to be fixed, 
yet the judgements ought, and to ſuch a degree as 
to be always conformable to the exact letter of 
the law, Were they to be the private opinion of 
the judge, people would then live in ſociety with- 
out knowing exactly the obligations it lays them 
under. 

The judges oughtelikewiſe to be in the ſame 
ſtation as the accuſed, or, in other words, his 

0 to the end that he may not imagine he is 

len into the hands of perſons inclined to treat 
bim with rigour. 

If the legiſlative leaves the executive power in 
poſſeſſion of a right to impriſon thoſe ſubjects who 
can give ſecurity for their good behaviour, there 
is an end of liberty, unleſs they are taken up in 
order to anſwer without delay to a capital crime; 
in this caſe they are really free, being ſubject 
only to the power of the law. 

But ſhould the legiſlative think itſelf in danger, 
dy ſome ſecret conſpiracy againſt the ſtare, or by 
a correſpondence with a foreign enemy, it might 
authoriſe the executive power, for a ſhort and 
limited time, to impriſon ſuſpected perſons ; who, 
in that caſe, would loſe their liberty only for a 
: Wale, to preſerve it for ever. And this is the 

| 2 only 
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only reaſonable method that can be ſubſtituted 


to the tyrannical magiſtracy of the Ephori, and 
to the ſtate inquiſitors of Venice, who are alſo deſ- 
potical. 

As, in a free ſtate, every man who is ſuppoſed a 

free agent, ought to be his own governor ; ſo the 
legiſlative power ſhould reſide in the whole body 
of the people. But ſince this is impoſſible in 
large ſtates, ard in ſmall ones is ſubje& to many 
inconveniences, it is fit the people ſhould execute 
by their repreſentatives what they cannot execute 
by themſelves. 
The inhabitants of a particular town are much 
better acquainted with its wants and intereſts, 
than with thoſe of other places; and are better 
judges of the capacity of their neighbours, than 
of that of the reſt of their countrymen. The 
members therefore of the legiſlature ſhould not 
be choſen from the general body of the nation; 
but it is proper, that in every conſiderable place, 
a repreſentative ſhould be elected by the inhabi- 
rants. 

The great advantage of repreſentatives 1s, 
their being capable of diſcuſſing affairs ; for this 
the people collectively are extremely unfit, which 
is one of the greateſt inconveniencies of a demo- 
cracy. 3 
It is not at all neceſſary that the repreſentatives 
who have received a general inſtruction from their 
electors, ſhould wait to be particularly inſtructed 
on every affair , as is practiſed in the diets of 
Germany, True it is, that by this way of pro- 
ceeding, the ſpeeches of the deputies might with 
greater propriety be called the voice of the na- 
tion : but, on the other hand, this would throw 
them into infinite delays ; would give each de- 
puty a power of controuling the aſſembly ; and 

on 
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on the moſt urgent and preſſing occaſions, the 
ſprings of the nation might be ſtopped by a ſingle 
caprice. c 


LETTER RIx. 


ANCIENT REPUBLICS, any OPINIONS 
cf PHILOSOPHERS. 


My DEAR SIR, 


N ſearching for the principles of goverriment, 
we may divide them into two kinds : the prin- 
ciples of authority, and the principles of power. 
The firſt are virtues of the mind and heart, ſuch 
as wiſdom, prudence, courage, patience, tempe- 
xance, juſtice, &c.: the ſecond are the goods of 
fortune, ſuch as riches, extraction, knowledge, 
and reputation. I rank. knowledge among the 
goods of fortune, becauſe it is the effect of edu- 
cation, ſtudy, and travel, which are either acci- 
dents, or uſual effects of riches or birth, and is by 
no means neceſſarily connected with wiſdom or 
virtue : but, as it is univerſally admired and re- 
ſpected by the people, it is clearly a principle of 
wer. The fame may be ſaid of reputation, 
which, abſtracted from all conſideration whether it 
is merited or not, well or ill- founded, is another 
ſource of power. a | 
Riches will hold the firſt place in civiliſed 
ſocieties at · leaſt, among the principles of power, 
and will often prevail not only over all the prin- 
ciples of authority, but over all the advantages of 
dirth, knowledge, and fame. For, as Harrington 
| lays, 
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| fays, Men are hung upon riches, not of choice 
as upon the other, but of neceſſity and by the 
teeth: for as much as he who wants bread, is his 
ſervant that will feed him; and if a man thus 
feeds a whole people, they are under his empire.” 
It already appears, that there muſt be in every 
ſociety of men, ſuperiors and inferiors, becauſe 
God has laid in the conſtitution and courſe of 
nature the foundation of the diſtinction. And 
indeed, as Harrington ſays, © an army may as 
well conſiſt of ſoldiers without officers, -or of 
officers without ſoldiers, as a commonwealth con- 
fiſt of a people without a gentry, or of a gentry 
without a people.” 
« Let ſtates take heed,” ſays Lord Bacon, «how 
their nobility and gentlemen multiply too faſt, 
for that makes the common ſubject grow to be a 
peaſant and baſe ſwain driven out of heart, and in 
effect but a gentleman's labourer. How ſhall the 
plow then be kept in the hands of the owners, and 
not mere hirelings? how ſhall the country attain to 
the character which Virgil gives of ancient Italy? 
Terra potens armis, atque ubere gleba ? how, but by 
the balance of dominion or property?“ 
Notwithſtanding M. Turgot's averſion to ba- 
lances, Harrington diſcovered, and made out, as 
Toland his biographer informs us, that“ empire 
follows the balance of property, whether lodged 
in one, a few, or many hands.” A noble diſco- | 
very, of which the honour ſolely belongs to him, ſ 
as much as the circulation of the blood to 18! 
Harvey, printing to Laurence Coſter, or of guns, 
compatles, or optic glaſſes, to the ſeveral authors. 
If this balance is not the foundation of all poli- 
tics, as Toland aſſerts, it is of fo much import- 
ance, that na man can be thought a maſter of the 
ſobject 
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ſubject without having well weighed it. M. 
Turgot, it is plain, had not the leaſt idea of it. 
« Tillage,“ ſays Harrington, bringing up'a 
. ſoldicry, brings up a good commonwealth : 
r where the owner of the plow comes to have the 
'fword too, he will uſe it in defence of his own, 
Whence it has happened, that the people of Eng- 
land, in proportion to their property, have been 
always free, and the genius of this nation has ever 
had ſome reſemblance with that of ancient Italy; 
which was wholly addicted to commonwealths, 
and where Rome came to make the greateſt ac- 
Count. of her ruſtic tribes, and to call her conſuls 
from the plow: for in the way of parliaments; 
which was the government of this realm, men of 
country lives have been {till intruſted with the 
_ greateſt affairs, and the people Irave conſtantly 
had an averſion to the ways of the court. Ambi- 
tion, loving to be gay and to fawn, has been a 
gallantry looked upon as having ſomething in it 
of the livery ; and huſbandry, or the country way 
of life, though of a groſſer ſpinning, as the belt 
ſtuff of a commonwealth, according to Ariſtotle ; 
ſuch a one being the moſt obſtinate aſſertreſs of 
her liberty, and the leaſt ſubject to innovation or 
turbulency. Commonwealths, upon which the 
City life has had the greateſt influence, as Athens, 
have ſeldom or never been quiet; but at beſt are 
found to have injured their own buſineſs by over- 
doing it. Whence the Urban tribes of Rome, 
conſiſting of the zarba forenſis and libertinus, that had 
received their freedom by manumiſſion, were of 
no reputation in compariſon of the ruſtics. A 
commonwealth, conſiſting but of one city, would 
doubtleſs be ſtormy, in regard that ambition would 
be every man's trade: but where it conſiſts of a 
country, the plow in the hands of the owner finds 
him 
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him a better calling, and produces the moſt inno- 
cent and ſteady genius of a commonwealth. 
Oceana, p. 37.—Domeſtic empire is founded 
upon dominion, and dominion 1s property, real or 
perſonal; that is to ſay, in lands, or in money and 
goods, Lands, or the parcels of a territory, are 
held by the proprietor or proprietors of it, in ſome 
proportion : and ſuch (except it be in a city that 
has little or no land, and whoſe revenue is in trade) 
as is the proportion or balance of dominion or 
roperty in land, ſuch is the nature of the empire. 
If one man be ſole landlord of a territory, or 
over-balance the people—for example, three parts 
in four—he is grand ſeignior : for ſo the Turk is 
called from his property; and his empire is abſo- 
lute monarchy. If the few, as a nobility and 
clergy, be landlords, or over-balance the people ta 
the like proportion, it makes the Gothic balance, 
and the empire is mixed monarchy, as -that of 
Spain, Poland, and once of England : and if the 
whole people be landlords, or hold the lands ſo 
divided among them, that no one man, or num- 
ber of men, within the compaſs of the few, or 
ariſtocracy, over-balance them, the empire 1s a 
commonwealth, | 
If force be interpoſed in any of theſe three 
caſes, it muſt either frame the government to the 
foundation, or the foundation to the government; 
or, holding the government not according to the 
balance, it is not natural, but violent: and there- 
fore if it be at the devotion of a prince, it is 
tyranny ; if at the devotion of the few, oligarchy ; 
or if in the power of the people, anarchy. Each 
of which confuſions, the balance ſtanding other- 
wiſe, is but of ſhort continuance, becauſe againſt 
the nature of the balance: which not deſtroyed, 
deſtroys that which oppoſes it. 
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Here it would be entertaining to apply theſe 
obſervations to the force of fleets and armies, &c. 
applied by Great Britain in the late conteſt with 
America. The balance of land, eſpecially in 
New England, where the force was firſt applied, 
was neither in the king nor a nobility, but im- 
menſely in favour of the people. The intention 
of the Britiſh politicians was to alter this balance, 
te frame the — 2 to the government, by 
ec bringing the lands more and more into the 
* hands of the governors, judges, counſellors, &c. 
cc &c. who were all to be creatures of a Britiſh 
e miniſtry. We have ſeen the effects. The 
balance deſtroyed that which oppoſed it, 

Harrington proceeds—But there are certain 
other confuſions, which being rooted in the ba- 
lance, are of longer continuance, and of worſe 
conſequence as, firſt, where a nobility holds half 
the property, or about that proportion, and the 

ple the other half; in which caſe, without 
altering the balance, there is no remedy, but the 
one mult eat out the other; as the people did the 
nobility in Athens, and the nobility the people in 
Rome. Secondly, where a prince holds about 
half the dominion, and the people the other half, 
which was the caſe of the Roman Emperors, 
(planted partly upon their military colonies, and 
partly upon the ſenate and the people) the govern- 
ment becomes a very ſhambles, both of the princes 
and the people. It being unlawful in Turkey 
that any ſhould poſſeſs land but the grand ſeignior, 
the balance is fixed by the law, and that empire 
firm. Nor, though the kings often fell, was the 
throne of England known to ſhake, until the 
ſtature of alienations broke the pillars, by giving 
way to the nobility to ſell their eſtates. While 
Lacedemon held to the diviſion of land made by 
7 ＋ Fx ol Lycurgus, 
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Lycurgus, it was immoveable; but, breaking 


that, could ſtand no longer. This kind of law, 
fixing the balance in lands, is called Agrarian, 
and was firſt introduced by God himſelf, who di- 
vided the land of Canaan to his people by lot. 


The public ſword, without a hand to hold it, 


is but cold iron. The hand which holds this 
ſword is the militia of a nation; and the militia 
of a nation is either an army in the field, or 
ready for the field upon occaſion. But an army 
is a beaſt that has a great belly, and muſt be 
fed; wherefore this will come to what paſtures 
you have, and what paſtures you have will 
come to the balance of property, without which 
the public ſword is but a name. He that can 
graze this beaſt with the great belly, as the Turk 
does his timariots, may well deride him that ima- 
gines he received his power by covenant. But if 
the property of the nobility, ſtocked with their 
tenants and retainers, be the paſture of that beaſt, 


the ox knows his maſter's crib; and it is impoſſi- 


ble for a king, in ſuch a conſtitution, to reign 
otherwiſe than by covenant ; or, if he breaks it, 
it 1s words that come to blows. 


Ariſtotle is full of this balance in divers places, 


eſpecially where he ſays, that immoderate wealth, 
as where one man or the few have greater poſ- 
ſeſſions than the equality or the frame of the 
commonwealth will bear, is an occaſion of ſedi- 


tion, which ends, for the greater part, in monar- 


chy ; and that, for this cauſe, the oſtraciſm has 
been received in divers places, as in Argos and 
Athens ; but that it were better to prevent the 
growth in the beginning, than, when it has got 

head, to ſeek the remedy of ſuch an evil. 
Machiavel, not perceiving that if a common- 
wealt h be galled by the gentry, it is by their 
| N 2 QVCre 
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over · balance, ſpeaks of the gentry as hoſtile to 
popular governments, and of popular governments 
as hoſtile to the gentry; which can never be 
droved by any one example, unleſs in civil war; 
eeing that, even in Switzerland, the gentry are 
not only ſafe, but in honour. But the balance, 
as I have laid it down, though unſeen by Ma- 
chiavel, is that which interprets him, where he 
concludes, © That he who will go about to make 
a commonwealth where there be many gentlemen, 
unleſs he firſt deſtroys them, ' undertakes an im- 
poſſibility. And that he who goes about to in- 
troduce monarchy, where the condition of the 
oo is equal, ſhall never bring it to paſs, un- 
eſs he cull out ſuch of them as are the moſt tur- 
bulent and ambitious, and make them gentlemen 
or noblemen, not in name, but in effect; that is, 
by enriching them with lands, caſtles, and trea- 
- ſures, that may gain them power among the reſt, 
and bring in the reſt to dependence upon them ; 
to the end that they, maintaining their ambition 
by the prince, the prince may maintain his power 
by them.“ 
' Wherefore, as in this place I agree with Ma- 
chiavel, that a nobility, or gentry, over-balancing 
a papular government, 1s the utter bane and de- 
ſtruction of it, ſo I ſhall ſhew in another, that a 
nobility or gentry, in a popular government, 
not over-balancing it, is the very life and ſoul of 
It, | 

The public ſword, or right of the militia, be 
the government what it will, or let it change how 


it can, 1s inſeparable from the over-balance in do- 
minion. | 


HARRINGTON'S 
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HARRINGTON'S - PREROGATIVE OF POPULAR 
GOVERNMEMT), c. iii. p. 226. 


The balance of dominion in land is the na- 
tural cauſe of empire; and this is the principle 
which makes politics a ſcience undeniable through- 
out, and the moſt demonſtrable of any whatever, 
If a man, having one hundred pounds a year, 
may keep one ſervant, or have one man at his 
command, then, having one hundred times fo 
much, he may keep one hundred ſervants ; and 
this multiplied by a thouſand, he may have one 
hundred thouſand men at his command. —Now 
that the ſingle perſon, or nobility, of any country 
in Europe, that had but half ſo many men at 
command, would be king or prince, is that which 
I think no man can doubt, But, No money, 
“e no Swiſs.” -— The reaſon why a ſingle perſon, or 
the nobility, that has one hundred thouſand men, 
or half ſo many, at command, will have the go- 
vernment, is, that the eſtate in land, whereby 
they are able to maintain ſo many, in any Euro- 
pean territory, muſt over-balance the reſt that 
remains to the people, at leaſt three parts in four, 
Now, for the ſame reaſon, if the people hold three 
parts in four of the territory, it is plain there can 
neither be any ſingle perſon or nobility able to 
diſpute the government with them. In this caſe, 
therefore, except force be interpoſed, they govern 
themſelves. So that by this computation of the 
balance of property or dominion in the land, you 
have, according to the three-fold foundation of 
property, the root or generation of the three- fold 


kind of government or empire. If one man be 


ſole landlord of a territory, or over-balance the 
whole people, three parts in four, or thereabouts, 
he is grand ſeignior; ſor ſo the Turk, not from 
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his empire, but property, is called; and the em- 
pire, in this caſe, is abſolute monarchy. If the 
few, or a nobility, or a nobility with a clergy, be 
landlords to ſuch a proportion as over- balances 
the people in the like manner, they may make 
whom they pleaſe king ; or, if they be not pleaſed 
with their king, down with him, and ſet up whom 
they like better; a Henry the fourth, or ſeventh, 
a Guiſe, a Montfort, a Nevil, or a Porter, ſhould 
they find that beſt for their own ends and pur- 
poſes : for as not the balance of the king, but 
that of the nobility, in this caſe, is the cauſe of 
the government, ſo not the eſtate of the prince or 
captain, but his virtue or ability, or fitneſs for 
the ends of the nobility, acquires that command 
or office. This for ariſtocracy, or mixed mo- 
narchy. But if the whole people be landlords, 
or hold the lands fo divided among them, that 
no one man or number of men, within the com- 
paſs of the few, or ariſtocracy, over-balance them, 
it is a commonwealth. Such is the branch in the 
root, or the balance of property naturally produ- 
cing empire. 5 
Then follows a curious account of the laws in 
Iſrael againſt uſury, and in Lacedemon againſt 
trade, &c. which are well worth ſtudying. 
Page 254.— That which introducing two 
eſtates cauſes diviſion, or makes a commonwealth 
unequal, is not that ſhe has a nobility, withour 
which ſhe is deprived of her moſt ſpecial orna- 
ment, and weakened in her conduct, bur when 
the nobility only is capable of magiſtracy, or 
of the ſenate; and where this is ſo ordered, ſhe 
is unequal, as Rome. But where the nobility 
is no otherwiſe capable of magiſtracy, nor of 
the ſenate, than by election of the people, the 


commonwealth conſiſts but of one order, and 
2 ö 
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is equal, as Lacedemon or Venice. Where the 
nobility holds half the property, or about that 
proportion, and the people the other half, the 
ſhares of the land may be equal; but in regard 
the nobility have much among few, and the 
people little among many, the few will not be 
contented to have authority, which 1s all theic 
E ſhare in a commonwealth, but will be 

ringing the people under power, which is not 
their proper ſhare in a commonwealth; where- 
fore this commonwealth muſt needs be unequal ; 
and, except by altering the balance, as the Athe- 
nians did by the reciſion of debts, or as the Ro- 
mans went about to do, by an Agrarian, it be 
brought to ſuch an equality, that the whole power 
be in the people, and there remain no more than 
authority in the nobility, there is no remedy, but 
the one, with perpetual feuds, will eat out the 
other, as the people did the nobility in Athens, 
and the nobility the people in Rome, Where 
the carcaſe is, there will be the eagles alſo; where 
the riches are, there will be the power: ſo if a 
few be as rich as all the reſt, a few will have as 
much power as all the reſt; in which caſe the 
commonwealth is unequal, and there can be no 
end of ſtaving and tailing till it be brought tq 
equality. mee 0 
The eſtates, be they one, or two, or three, are 
ſuch, as was ſaid by virtue of the balance upon 
which the government muſt naturally depend: 
exemplified in France, &c. ag 
Page 256.—All government is of three kind 

a government of ſervants, a government of ſubs 
jects, or a government of citizens. The firſt is 
abſolute monarchy, as that of Turkey; the ſecond, 
ariſtocratical monarchy, as that of France; the 
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third, a commonwealth, as Iſrael, Rome, Hol- 
land. Of theſe, the government of ſervants is 
harder to be conquered, and the eaſier to be held. 
The government of ſubjects is the eaſier to be 
conquered, and the harder to be held. The go- 
vernment of citizens is 'both the hardeſt to be 
conquered, and the hardeſt to be held. 

| The reaſon why a government of ſervants is 
hard to be conquered, 1s, that they are under a 
perpetual diſcipline and command. Why a go- 
vernment of ſubjects is eaſily conquered, is on 
account of the factions of the nobility. 

The reaſons why a government of citizens, 
where the commonwealth 1s equal, is hardeſt to 
be conquered, are, that the invader of ſuch a 
ſociety muſt not only truſt 'to his own ftrength, 
inaſmuch as, the commonwealth being equal, he 
muſt needs find them united; bur in regard that 
ſuch citizens, being all ſoldiers, or trained up to 
their arms, which they uſe not for the defence of 
Navery, but of liberty, a condition not in this 
world to be bettered, they have, more ſpecially 
upon this occaſion, the higheſt ſoul of courage, 
and, if their territory be of any extent, the vaſteſt 
body of a well-diſciplined militia that is poffible 
in nature: wherefore an example of ſuch a one, 
overcome by the arms of a monarch, is not to be 
found in the world. | 
In the Art of Law-giving, chap. i. he enlarges 
ſtill farther upon this ſubject, and inſtances Jo- 
ſeph's purchaſe of all the lands of the Egyptians 
for Pharaoh, whereby they became ſervants to 
Pharaoh ; and he enlarges on the Engliſh ba- 


lance, &c. | 
In America, the balance is nine-tenths on the 
fide of the. people : indeed there is but one order; 
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and our ſenators have influence chiefly by the 
principles of authority, and very little by thoſe 
of power; but this mult be poſtponed. 


LETTER AAA. 
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MY DEAR SIR, 
| Y deſign is more extenſive than barely ta 
LVA ſhew the imperfection of M. Turgot's 
idea, This might be done in a few words, and 
a very ſhort proceſs of reaſoning : but I wiſh to 
aſſemble together the opinions and reaſonings of 
philoſophers, politicians, and hiſtorians, who have 
taken the molt extenſive views of men and ſo- 
cieties, whoſe characters are deſervedly revered, 
and whoſe writings were in the contemplation of 
thoſe who framed the American conſtitutions. It 
will not be conteſted, that all theſe characters are 
united in Polybius, who, in a fragment of his 
ſixth book, tranſlated by Edward Spelman, 
p. 391. at the end of his tranſlation of 22 
Antiquities of Dionyſius Hallicarnaſſenſis, ſays, 
* It is cuſtomary to eſtabliſh three ſorts of go- 
vernments ; kingly government, ariſtocracy, and 
democracy : upon which one may very properly 
aſk them, whether they lay theſe down as the 
only forms of government, or as the beſt ? for in 


both caſes they ſeem to be in an error, ſince it is 
manileſt, 


— 
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manifeſt, that the beſt form of government is that 
which is compounded of all three. This is founded 
not only in reaſon but in experience, Lycurgus 
having ſet the example of this form of govern- 
ment in the inſtitution of the Lacedemonian com- 
monwealth.“ 
Six kinds of government muſt be allowed: 
kingly government and monarchy, ariſtocracy 
and oligarchy, democracy, and the government 

of the multitude. | 

- Lycurgus concluded, that every form of go- 
vernment that is ſimple, by ſoon degenerating 
into that vice that is allied to it, muſt be unſta- 
ble. - The vice of kingly government is mo- 
narchy ; that of ariſtocracy, oligarchy ; that of 
democracy, rage and violence; into which, in 
roceſs of time, all of them muſt degenerate. 
ycurgus, to avoid theſe inconveniences, form- 
ed his government not of one fort, but united in 
one all the advantages and properties of the beſt 
overnment; to the end that no branch of it, 
y ſwelling beyond its due bounds, might dege- 
nerate into the vice which is congenial to it; and 
that, while each of them were mutually acted 
upon by oppofite powers, no one part might in- 
cline any way, or out- weigh the reſt; but that the 


, 


commonwealth, being equally poiſed and balanced, 


hke a ſhip or a waggon, acted upon by contrary 
powers, might long remain in the ſame ſituation ; 
while the king was reſtrained from exceſs by the 
fear of the people, who had a proper ſhare in 
the commonwealth ; and, on the other fide, the 
people did not dare to diſregard the king, from 
their fear of the ſenate, who, being all elected for 
their virtue, would always incline to the juſteſt 
fide ; by which means, that branch which hap- 
pened to be oppreſſed became always ſuperior, 


and, by the acceſſional weight of the ſenate, out- 
; | balanced 
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balanced the other. This ſyſtem preſerved the 
Lacedemonians in liberty longer than any other 
people we have heard of ever enjoyed it. 

All the three principal orders of government 
were found in the Roman commonwealth ; every 
thing was conſtituted and adminiſtered with that 

uality and propriety by theſe three, that it was 
not poſſible, even for a Roman citizen, to aſſert 
poſitively, whether the government, in the whole, 
was ariſtocratical, democratical, or monarchi- 
cal: for when we caſt our eyes on the power 
of the conſuls, the government appeared entirely 
monarchical and kingly; when on that of the ſe- 
nate, ariſtocratical; and when any one conſidered 
the*power of the people, it appeared plainly de- 
mocrarical. | 

The conſuls, when they are at Rome, and be- 
fore they take the field, have the adminiſtration 
of all public affairs; for all other magiſtrates 
obey them, except the tribunes of the people: 
they introduce ambaſſadors into the ſenate ; they 
alſo propoſe to the ſenate thoſe ſubjects of debate 
that require immediate diſpatch ; and are ſolely 
entruſted with the execution of the decrees: to 
them belongs the gonſideration of all public affairs 
of which the le have cognizance, whom they 
are to aſſemble upon all occaſions, and lay before 
them the decrees of the ſenate, then purſue the 
reſolutions of the majority. They have almoſt an 
abſolute power in every thing that relates either to 
the preparations of war, or to the conduct of it 
in the field; for they may give what orders they 
pleaſe to their allies, and appoint the tribunes; 
they may raiſe forces, and enliſt thoſe who are 
proper for the ſervice: they alſo have a power, 
when in the field, of puniſhing any who ſerve 
under them; and of expending as much as they 


pleaſe 
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leaſe of the public money, being always attended 
y a queſtor for that purpoſe, whoſe duty it is 
to yield a ready obedience to all their commands. 
So that whoever cafts his eyes on this branch, 
may with reaſon affirm, that the government is 
merely monarchical and kingly. | 
+ The ſenate have, in the firſt place, the com- 
mand of the public money: for they have the 
conduct of all receipts and diſburſements; ſince 
the quæſtors cannot iſſue money for any particular 
ſervice without a decree of the fenate, except thoſe 
ſums they pay by the direction of the conſuls. 

It has the power over all diſburſements made 
by the cenſors, every fifth year, in erecting and re- 
pairing public buildings ;--takes cognizance of all 
crimes committed in Italy, ſuch as treaſons, con- 
ſpiracies, poiſonings, and aſſaſſinations; — ſends 
Embaſſies out of Italy to reconcile differences, 
uſe exhortations, fignify commands, admit al- 


liances, or declare war; - determines, when am- 


baſſadors come to Rome, in what manner they 
are to be treated, and the anſwer to be given them. 
For theſe reaſons, when a foreigner comes to 
Rome in the abſence of the conſuls, the govern- 
ment appears to him purely ariftocratical. 
I. here is ſtill a moſt confiderable ſhare in the 
government leſt for the people. They only have 
the power of diſtributing honours and puniſh- 
ments, to which alone both monarchies and 
commonwealths, in a word, all human inſtitu- 
tions, owe their ſtability: for wherever the diffe- 
rence between rewards and puniſhments 1s not 
underſtood, or judiciouſly applied, there nothing 
can be properly adminiſtered, ſince the worthy 
and unworthy are equally honoured ! 
They often take cognizance of thoſe cauſes 
where the fine is conſiderable, if the criminals are 
perſons 
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perſons who have exerciſed great employments z 
and in capital caſes they alone have juriſdiction; 


and a cuſtom prevails with them, to give thoſe who 


are tried for their lives a power of departing 
openly to voluntary baniſhment. | 

They have the power of conferring the magiſ- 
tracy upon thoſe they think worthy of it, which 
is the moſt honourable reward of merit any go- 
vernment can beſtow. 

They have the power of rejecting and confirm- 
ing laws, and determine concerning peace and war, 
alliances, accommodations, and conventions. 

So that, from hence again, one may with rea- 
ſon aſſert, that the people have the greateſt ſhare 
in the government, and that the commonwealth 
is democratical. 

Theſe orders, into which the commonwealth is 
divided, have the power to oppoſe, aſſiſt, and ba- 
lance each other, as occaſion may require. 
Though the conſul at the head of his army in 
the field, ſeems to have an abſolute power to carry 
every thing he propoſes into execution, yet he {till 
ſtands in need of the people and ſenate, and with- 
out their aſſiſtance can effect nothing; for neither 
corn, clothes, nor pay, can be furniſhed to thearmy 
without the conſent of the ſenate ; who have alſo 
the power of ſending another general to ſucceed 
him, as ſoon as the year is expired, or of continu- 
ing him in the command. Again, they may either 
magnify and extol, or obſcure and extenuate, the 
victories of the generals; for theſe cannot cele- 
brate their triumphs unleſs the ſenate conſents to 
it, and furniſhes the neceſſary expence. 

As the power of putting an end to the war is 
in the people, the generals are under a neceſſity 
of having their approbation, who have the right 
of ratify ing and annulling all accommodations and 

conven- 
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conventions. It is to the people that the generals, 
after the expiration of their command, give an ac- 
count of their conduct: ſo that it is by no means 
fafe for them to diſregard the favour either of the 
ſenate, or of the people. 

The ſenate is under a neceſſity of ſhewing a re- 
gard to the people, and of aiming at their appro- 
bation ; as not having the power to puniſh crimes 
of the firſt magnitude with death, unleſs che peo- 

e confirm the previous decree : if a law is pro- 
poſed, by which part of the power of the ſenate 
Is to-be taken away, their dignities aboliſhed, or 
even their fortunes diminiſhed, the people have it 
in their power either to receive or reject it. If 
one of the tribunes of the people oppoſes the paſ- 
fing of a decree, the ſenate are ſo far from being 
able to enact it, that it is not even in their power 
to conſult or aſſemble at all. For all theſe rea- 
fons, the ſenate ſtands in awe of the people. 
The people alſo are ſubject to the power of the 
nate, and under an obligation of cultivating the 
good - will of all the ſenators, who have many op- 

rtunities both of prejudicing and advantaging 
individuals. Judges are appointed out of the 
ſenate in moſt cauſes that relate to contracts, pub- 
lic or private. There are many rivers, ports, 
gardens, mines, and lands, and many works rela- 
ting to erecting and repairing public buildings, let 
out by the cenſors, under the care of the ſenate ; 
all theſe are undertaken by the people ; ſome are 

rchaſers, others partners, ſome ſureties for the 
contracts. All theſe things are under the controul 
of the ſenate, which has power to give time, to 
mitigate, and, if any thing has happened to render 
the performance of the contract impracticable, to 
cancel it. The people, thus dependent on the 
ſenate; and apprehending the uncertainty of the 

- occaſions 
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occaſions in which they may ſtand in need of their 
favour, dare not reſiſt or oppoſe their will. 

In like manner, they are not eaſily brought to 
obſtruct the deſigns of the conſuls, becauſe all of 
them in general, and every one in particular, 
become ſubject to their authority when in the 
field. | 

Such being the power of each order to hurt 
and aſſiſt each other, their union 1s adapted to all 
contingencies, and it is impoſſible to invent a more 
perſect ſyſtem. When the common fear of a foreign 
enemy compels them to act in concert, ſuch is 
the ſtrength of the government, that nothing ne- 
ceſſary is omitted, or comes too late, ſince all vie 
with each other in directing their thoughts to the 
public good, and their endeavours to carry their 
deſigns into execution. The commonwealth, from 
the peculiar frame of it, becomes irreſiſtible, and 
attains whatever it propoſes. 


When, in conſequence of victory, they live in 


proſperity and affluence, enjoying their good for- 
tune free from the fear of a foreign enemy, they 
grow, through eaſe and flattery, inſolent and proud; 
their commonwealth is then chiefly obſerved to 
relieve itſelf : for when any branch of it becomes 
ambitious, and, ſwelling beyond its bounds, aims 
at unwarrantable power, being ſubje& to the 
controul of the other two, it cannot run into 
any excels of power or arrogance ; but all three 
muſt remain in the terms preſcribed by the con- 
ſtitution, 

Thus, my dear Sir, you ſee that Polybius's 
opinion of different orders, checks, and balances, 
in a commonwealth, is very different from chat of 
M. Turgot. The Roman conſtitution formed 
the nobleſt people, and the greateſt power that 
has ever exiſted. But if all the powers of the 

conſuls, 
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conſuls, ſenate, and E had been centered in 
e p 


a ſingle aſſembly of eople, collectively or re- 
pPreſentatively, will any man pretend to believe 
that they would have been long free, or ever 
great? | 
The diſtribution of power was, however, never 
accurately or judiciouſly made in that conſtitu- 
tion : the executive was never ſufficiently ſepa- 
rated from the legiſlative, nor had theſe powers a 
controul upon each other defined with ſufficient 
accuracy : the executive had not pbwer to inter- 
pole and decide between the people and the 
fenate. 

As we advance in this correſpondence, we may 
fee cauſe'to differ widely from the judgement of 
Polybius, hat it is impoſſible to invent a more 
perfect ſyſtem of government.” We may be con- 
vinced that the conſtitution of England, if its. 
balance 1s ſeen to play, in practice, according to 
the principles of its theory that is to ſay, if the 
people are fairly and fully repreſented, fo as to 
have the power of dividing or chooſing, of drawing 

hill or down, inſtead of being diſpoſed of by a 
few lords is a ſyſtem much more perfect. The 
conſtitutions of ſeveral of the United States, it is 
hoped, will prove themſelves improvements, both 
upon the Roman, the Spartan, and the Engliſh 
commonwealchs. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


ANCIENT REPUBLICS, axv OPINIONS 
OF PHILOSOPHERS. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


HE generation and corruption of govern- 

1 ments, which may in other words be called 
the progreſs and courſe of human paſſions in ſociety, 
are ſubjects which have engaged the attention of the 
greateſt writers; and whether the eſſays they have 
left us were copied from hiſtory, or wrought out 
of their own conjectures and reaſonings, they are 
very much to our purpoſe, to ſhew the utility 
and neceſſity of different orders of men, and of an 
equilibrium of powers and privileges. They de- 


monſtrate the corruptibility of every ſpecies of 


ſimple government, by which I mean a power 
without a check, whether in one, a few, or many. 
It might be ſufficient to ſhew this tendency in 
ſimple democracy alone, for ſuch is the govern- 
ment of one aſſembly, whether of the people col- 
lectively or repreſentatively : but as the genera- 
tion and corruption of all kinds of government 
have a ſimilitude with one another, and proceed 
from the ſame qualities in human nature, it will 
throw the more light upon our ſubject, the more 
particularly we examine it. I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf chiefly to Plato, Polybius, and your name- 
ſake, Sir Thomas Smith. 

Polybius thinks it manifeſt, both from reaſon 
and experience, that the beſt form of government 
is not ſimple, but compounded, becauſe of the 

Vol. I. O ten. 
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tendency of each of the ſimple forms to degene- 
rate ; even democracy, in which it is an eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom to worſhip the gods, honour their parents, 
reſpect the elders, and obey the laws, has a ſtrong 
tendency to change into a government where the 
multitude Have a power Ft doing whatever they 
deſire, and where inſolence and contempt of pa- 
rents, elders, gods, and laws, ſoon ſucceed. 
From whencedo governments originally ſpring ? 
From the. weakneſs of men, and the conſequent 
neceſſity to aſſociate, and he who excels in ſtrength 
and courage, gains the command and authority 
over the reſt; as among inferior animals, who 
are not influenced by opinion, the ſtrongeft are, 
by common conſent, allowed to be maſters. This 
is monarchy. - Bur when the nation, by living 
together, acquires ſome tincture of honour and 
jultice, gratitude, duty, and their oppoſites, and 
the monarch countenances theſe moral qualities, 
and treats every one according to his merit, they are 
no longer afraid of violence, but ſubmit to him, 
arid unite in ſupporting his government, although 
he may again become weak and advanced in years. 
y this means a monarch inſenſibly becomes a 
king, that is, when-the power is transferred from 
courage and ſtrength to reaſon. This is the origin 
of true king}y- government, for the people preſerve 
the command, not only to them, but to their 
deſcendants, being perſuaded, that thoſe who have 
rectived' their birth and education from ſuch men 
will reſemble them in their principles. But if 


they are diſſatisfied with their deſcendants, they 
then chooſe magiſtrates and kings, with regard 


only to ſuperior ſenſe and reaſon, and not to 
ſtrength and courage; having by experience been 
convinced of the difference between them. Thoſe 
who were once choſen and inveſted with the royal 

| 2 dignity, 
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dignity; grew old in the enjoyment of it, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of a territory, ſurrounded it with walls, 
and fortified advantageous poſts ; thus conſultin 
the ſecurity of their ſubjects, and ſupplying them 
with plenty of proviſions, differing little in their 
clothes or tables from the people with whom 
they paſſed their lives, they continued blameleſs 
and unenvied. But their poſterity, ſucceeding to 
the government by right of inheritance; an 
finding every thing provided for ſecurity an 
ſupport, they were led by ſuperfluity to indulge 
their appetites, and to imagine that it became 
princes to 4ppear in a different dreſs, to eat in a 
more luxurious manner, and enjoy, without con- 
tradition; the forbidden pleaſures of love. The 
firſt produced. envy; the other reſentment and 
hatred: By which means kingly government de- 
generated into tyranny. a | 

At the fame time a foundation was laid, and 4 
conſpiracy formed, for the deſtruction of thoſe 
who exerciſed it ; the accomplices of which were 
not men of inferior rank, but perſons of the moſt 

nerous, exalted, and enterprizing ſpirit ; for 
luch men can leaſt bear the inſolence of thoſe in 
power. The people, * theſe to lead them, 
and uniting againft their rulers, kingly govern- 
ment and monarchy were extirpated, and ariſto- 
cracy begah to be eſtabliſhed, for the people, as 
an immediate acknowledgement to thole who had 
deſtroyed monarchy, choſe theſe leaders for their 

gover ors, and left all their concerns to them. 

| heſe, at firſt, prefetred the advantage of the 
public to all other conſiderations, and adminiſtered 
all affairs, both public and private, with care and 
vigilance. But their ſons having ſucceeded them 
in the ſame power, unacquainted with evils, ſtran- 
gers to civil equality and liberty, educated from 
| O 2 their 
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their infancy in the ſplendour of the power and 
dignities of their parents, ſome giving themſelves 
up to avarice, others to intemperance, and others | 
to the abuſe of women, by this behaviour changed 
the ariſtocracy into an oligarchy. 

Their cataſtrophe became the ſame with that of 
the tyrants ; for if any perſon, obſerving the gene- 
ral envy and hatred which theſe rulers have incurred, 
has the courage to ſay or do any thing againſt them, 
he finds the whole body of the people inſpired 
with the ſame paſſions they were before poſſeſſed 
with againſt - tyrant, and ready to aſſiſt him. 
Thereupon they put ſome of them to death, and 
baniſh others; but dare not, after that, appoint 
a king to govern them, being ſtill afraid of the 
injuſtice of the firſt ; neither dare they entruſt the 
government with any number of men, having ſtill 
before their eyes the errors which thoſe had before 
committed : ſo that having no hope, but in them- 
ſelves, they convert the government from an oli- 
garchy to a democracy, and take upon themſelves 
the care and charge of public affairs. | 

- And as long as any are living, who felt the 
power and dominion of the eto, they acquieſce 
under the preſent eſtabliſhment, and look upon 
equality and liberty as the greateſt of bleſſings. 
But when a new race of men grow up, theſe, no 
Unger regarding equality and liberty, from being 
accuſtomed to them, aim at a greater ſhare of power 
than the reſt, particularly thoſe of the greateſt 
fortunes, who, grown now ambitious, and being 
unable to obtain the power they aim at by their 
own mefit, diſſipate their wealth, by alluring and 
corrupting the. people by every method; and 
when, to ſerve their wild ambition, they have 
once taught them to receive bribes and entertain- 
ments, from that moment the democracy 1s at an 

3 end, 
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end, and changes to force and violence. For the 
people, accuſtomed tolive at the expence of others, 
and to place their hopes of a ſupport in the for- 
tunes of their neighbours, if headed by a man of 
a great and enterprizing ſpirit, will then have re- 
courſe to violence, and getting rogether, will mur- 
der, baniſh, and divide among themſelves the 
lands of their adverſaries, till, grown wild with 
rage, they again find a maſter and a monarch. 
This is the rotation of governments, and this 
the order of nature, by which they are changed, 
transformed, and return to the fame point of the 
circle, | | 
'  Lycurgus obſerving that all this was founded 
on neceſſity and the laws of nature, concluded, 
that every form of government that 1s ſimple, by 
ſoon degenerating into that vice that is allied to it, 
and naturally attends it, muſt be unſtable. For 
as ruſt is the natural bane of iron, and worms of 
wood, by which they are ſure to be deſtroyed, 
ſo there 1s a certain vice implanted by the hand 
of nature in every ſimple form of government, 
and by her ordained to accompany it. The vice 
of kingly government is monarchy ; that of ariſ- 
tocracy, oligarchy; and of democracy, rage and 
violence ; into which all of them, in proceſs ot time, 
mult neceſſarily degenerate. To avoid which 
Lycurgus united in one all the advantages of the 
beſt governments, to the end that no branch of it, 
by ſwelling beyond its bounds, might degenerate 
into the vice that is congenial to ir, and thar, while 
each was mutually acted upon by oppoſite porvers, 
no one part might outweigh the reſt. The 
Romans arrived at the ſame end by the ſame 
means. 
Polybius, you perceive, my dear Sir, is more 
charitable in his repreſentation of human nature 
. chan 
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than Hobbes, Mandeville, Rochefoucault, Machia- 
vel, Beccaria, Rouſſrau, De Lolme, or even th 
our friend Dr. Price. He candidly ſuppoſes, that 
the firſt kingly government will be wiſely and 
honeſtly adminiſtered during the life of the father 
of his people; that the firſt ariſtocracy will be 
conducted with caution and moderation, by the 
band of patriots to whom is due the glory of the 
expulſion of the tyrant ; and that the people, for 
a generation at leaſt, who have depoſed the oli- 
garchy, will behave with decorum. 

But perhaps it might be more exactly true and 
natur al to ſay, that the king, the ariſtocracy, an 
the people, as ſoon as ever they felt themſelves 
ſecure in the poſſeſſion of their power, would be- 
gin to abuſe it. 

In M. Turgot's ſingle aſſembly, thoſe who 
ſhould think themſelves moſt diſtinguiſhed by 
blood and education, as well as fortune, would 

be moſt ambitious; and if they found an oppo- 
ſition among their conſtituents to their elections, 
would immediately have recourſe to entertain- 
ments, ſecret intrigues, and every popular art, 
and even to bribes, to increaſe their parties. This 
would oblige their competitors, though they 
might be infinitely better men, either to give up 
their pretenſions, or to imitate theſe dangerous 
practices. There is a natural and arable 
inconvenience in all popular elections. There 
are always competitions, and the candidates have 
often merits nearly equal. The virtuous and in- 
de pens electors are often divided: this natu- 
rally cauſes too much attention to the moſt 


profligate and unprincipled, who will {ell or give 
away their votes for other conſiderations than 
wiſdom and virtue. So that he who has the 
1. in purſe, or the 1 ſcruples about uſing 

it, will generally pt evail. 


It 
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It is from the natural ariſtocracy in a ſingle aſ- 
ſembly that the firſt danger is to be apprehended 
in the preſent ſtate of manners in America; and 
with a balance of landed property in the hands of 
the people, ſo decided in their favour, the progreſs 
to degeneracv, corruption, rage, and violence, 
might not be very rapid; nevertheleſs it would 
begin with the firſt elections, and grow faſter or 
ſlower every year. 

Rage and violence would ſaon appear in the 
aſiembly, and from thence be communicated 
among the people at large. 

The only remedy is to throw the rich and the 
proud into one group, in a ſeparate aſſembly, and 
there tie their hands; if you give them ſcope 
with the people at large, or their repreſentatives, 
they will deſtroy all equality and liberty, with 
the conſent aud acclamations of the people them- 
ſelves. They will have much more power, mix- 
ed with the repreſentatives, than ſeparated from 
them. - In the firſt caſe, if they unite, they 
will give the law, and govern all; if they differ, 
they will divide the ſtate, and go to a decifion by 
force. By placing them alone by themſelves, 
the ſoczety avails itſelf of all their abilities and 
virtues : they become a ſolid check to the repre- 
ſentatives themſelves, as well as to 5 executive 

wer, and you diſarm them entirely of the power 
a do miſchief. de 
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LETTER XXXII. 


ANCIENT REPUBLICS, any OPINIONS 


OF PHILOSOPHERS, ' - 


DEAR sin, 
IONYSIUS Halicarnaſſenſs, in his ſeventh 
book, has given us an excellent ſpeech in 
the ſenate, . made by Manlius Valerius, a man 
venerable for his age and wiſdom, and remarkable 
for his conſtant friendſhip for the people. 
If any of you, fathers ! alarmed with an ap- 
prehenſion that you will introduce a pernicious 
cuſtom' into the commonwealth, if you grant the 
people a power of giving their ſuffrages againſt 
the patricians, and entertain an opinion that the 
tribunitian power, if conſiderably ſtrengthened, 
will prove of no advantage, let them learn, that 
their opinion is erroneous,” and their imagination 
contrary to ſound "reaſoning : for if any meaſure 
can tend to preſerve this commonwealth, to aſſure 
both her liberty and power, and to eſtabliſn a per- 
petual union and harmony in all things, the moſt 
effectual will be to give the people a ſhare in the 
government: and the moſt 'advantageous _ 
to us will be, not to have a ſimple and unmixed 
form of government ; neither a monarchy, an oli- 
garchy, nor a democracy, but a conſtitution tem- 
pered with all of them : for each of theſe forms, 
when ſimple, very eaſily deviates into abuſe and 
excels ; but when all of them are equally mixed, 
that part which happens to innovate, and to exceed 
the cuſtomary bounds, is always reſtrained by an- 


other that is ſober, and adhetes to the eſtabiiſhed 
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order. Thus monarchy, when it becomes cruel 
and infolent, and begins to purſue tyrannical 
meaſures, is ſubverted by an oligarchy, conſiſting 
of good men ; and an oligarchy, compoſed of the 
beit men, which is your form of government, when 
elated with riches and dependants, pays no re- 
gard to Juſtice, or to any other virtue, and is de- 
ſtroyed by a wiſe people: and in a democracy, 
when the people, from being modeſt in their de- 
portment, and obſervant of the laws, begin to 
run into diforders and excefles, they are forced to 
return to their duty- by the power with which, 
upon thoſe occaſions, the beſt men of the com- 
monwealth is inveſted. You, fathers, have uſed 
all poſſible precautions to prevent monarchical 
=_ from degenerating into tyranny ; for, in- 

ead of a ſingle perſon, you have inveſted two 
with the ſupreme power; and though you com- 
mitted this magiſtracy to them, not for an inde- 
finite time, but only for a year, you nevertheleſs 
appointed three hundred patricians, the moſt re- 
ſpectable, both for their virtue and their age, 
of whom this ſenate is compoſed, to watch over 
their conduct; but you do not ſeem hitherto to 
have appointed any to watch over your own, and 
to keep you within proper bounds. As for 
yourſelves, I am as yet under no apprehenſions, 
leſt you ſhould ſuffer your minds to be corrupted 
by great and accumulated proſperity, who have 
lately delivered your country from a long tyran- 
ny ; and, through continual and laſting wars, have 
not as yet had leifure to grow inſolent and lux- 
urious. But with regard to your ſucceſſors, when 
I conſider how great alterations length of time 
brings with it, I am afraid, leſt the men of power 
in the ſenate ſhould innovate, and ſilently tranſ- 
form our conſtitution to a monarchical tyranny : 
my whereas, 
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whereas, if you admit the people to a ſhare in the 
government, no miſchief can ſpring from the ſe. 
nate; but the man who aims at greater power 
than the reſt of his fellow citizens, and has form- 
ed a faftion in the fenate, of all who are willing to 
partake of his counſel and his crimes (for 
thoſe who deliberate concerning public affairs 
ought to ſoreſce every thing 2 is probable) 
this great, chis awful perſon, I ſay, when called 
by che tribunes to appear before the people, muſt 
give an account both of his actions and thoughts 
to this people, inconſiderable as they are, and ſo 
much his inferiors; and, if found guilty, ſuffer 
the puniſhment be deſerves : and, leſt the people 
themſelves, when veſted with ſo great a power, 
2 grow wanton, and, ſeduced by the worſt 
of demagogues, become dangerous to the beſt of 
n or the multitude generally give birth 
to tyranny) ſome perſon of conſummate pru- 
dence, created diftator by yourſelves, will guard 
againſt this evil, and not allow them to run into 
exceſs ; and being inyeſted with abſolute power, 
and ſubjcct to no account, will cut off the infect- 
ed part of the commonwealth, and not ſuffer that 
14 is not yet infected to be vitiated, reform 
the laws, excite the citizens to virtue, and 55 
point ſuch magiſtrates as he thinks . over 
with the greateſt prudence: and having 
thele things within the ſpace of ſix — Ts 
will again become a private man, without receiv- 
ing any other reward for theſe actions, than that 
of being honoured for having performed them. 
1 therefore, by theſe conſiderations, and 
convinced that this is the moſt perfect form of 
government, debar the people Balm nothing; but 
as you have granted them a power of chooſing 


the n magiſtrates, who are to preſide ae 
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the commonyealth, of confirming and repealing 
laws, of declaring war, and making peace, which 
are the greateſt and moſt impartant affairs that 
come under the conſideration of our government, 
not one of which you have ſubmitted to the ab- 
folute determination of the ſenate, allow them, 
in like manner, the power of trying offen- 
— particularly ſuch as are accuſed of crimes 
againſt the ſtate, of raiſing a ſedition, of aiming at 
tyranny, of concerting meaſures with our enemies 
to betray the commonwealth, or of any other 
crimes of the like nature; for the more formida- 
ble you render the tranſgreſſion of the laws, and 
the alteration of diſcipline, by appointing many 
inſpectors, and many guards over the inſolent and 
the ambitious, the more will your conſtitution be 
improved.” Tk © | 

It is ſurpriſing that Valerius ſhould talk of an 
equal mixture of monarchical, ariſtocratical, and 
democratical powers, in a commonweaith where 
they were ſo unequally mixed as they were in 
Rome. There can be no equal mixture withgurt. 
a negative in each branch of the legiſlature. But 
one example of an equal mixture has ever exiſted 
in Europe, and that is in England. The conſuls 
in Rome had no negative; the people had a ne- 
gative, but a very unequal one, becauſe they had 
not the ſame time and opportunity for cool deli- 
beration. The appointment of tribunes was a 
very inadequate remedy. What match for a 
Roman ſenate was a ſingle magiſtrate ſeated among 
them? his abilities could not be equal; his firm- 
neſs could not be always depended on : but what 
is worſe, he was liable to be intimidated, flattered, 
and bribed. It is really aſtoniſhing, that ſuch 
people as Greeks and Romans ſhould ever have 


thought four or five cphori, or a ſingle tribune, 
or 
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or a college of ten tribunes, an adequate repre- 
ſentation of themſelves. If Valerius had pro- 
poſed, that the conſul ſhould have been made an 
integral part of the legiſlature, and that the Ro- 
man people ſhould chooſe another council of two 
or three hundred, equally repreſenting them, to 
be another integral part, he would then have ſeen, | 
that the appointment of a dictator could never in 


any caſe become neceſſary. 


L E T TER XXXII. 


ANCIENT REPUBLICS, av OPINIONS 
OF PHILOSOPHERS. 3 


PLATO. 


MY DEAR em, | 

ATO has given us the moſt accurate detail 
of the natural viciflitudes of manners and 
principles, the uſual 28 of the paſſions in 
fociety, and revolutions of governments into one 
another. 

In the fourth book of his Republic, he deſcribes 
his perfect commonwealth, where kings are phi- 
loſophers, and philoſophers kings: where the 
whole city might be in the happieſt condition, 
and not any one tribe remarkably happy beyond 
the reſt: in one word, where the laws govern, and 
Juſtice 1s eſtabliſhed : where the guardians of the 
laws are ſuch 1n reality, and preſerve the conſti- 
tation, inſtead of deſtroying it, and promote the 
' happineſs of the whole city, not their own parti- 


cularly : where the ſtate is one, not many: where 
there 
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there are no parties of the poor and the rich at war 
with each other: where, if any deſcendant of the 
guardians be vicious, he is diſmiſſed to the other 
claſſes; and if any deſcendant of the others be 
worthy, he is raiſed to the rank of the guardians : 
where education, the grand point to be attended 
to, produces good geniuſes, and good geniuſes, 
partaking of ſuch education, produce ſtill better 
than the former: where the children, receivin 
from their infancy an education agreeable to the 
laws of the conſtitution, grow up to be worthy 
men, and obſervant of the laws: where the 
ſyſtem, both of laws and education, 1s contrived 
to produce the virtues of fortitude, temperance, 
wiſdom, and juſtice, in the whole city, and in all 
the individual citizens: where, if among the 
rulers, or guardians of the laws, there be one 
ſurpaſſing the reſt, it may be called a monarchy, 
or kingly government; if there be ſeveral, an 
ariſtocracy. 

Although there is but one principle of virtue, 
thoſe of vice are infinite; of which there are four 
which deſerve to be mentioned. There are as 
many ſpecies of ſoul as there are of republics ; 


fave of each. That which 1s above deſcribed is 


one. 

In the eighth book of his Republic he deſcribes 
the other four, and the revolutions from one to 
another. The firſt he calls the Cretan, or Spar- 
tan, or the ambitious republic; the ſecond, 
oligarchy ; the third, democracy ; and the fourth, 
tyranny, the laſt diſeaſe of a city. 

As republics are generated by the manners of 
the people, to which, as into a current, all other 
things are drawn, of neceſſity there muſt be as 
many ſpecies of men as of republics. We have 
already, in the fourth book, gone over that which 
we have pronounced to be good and juſt, We 

are 
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are now tõ go over the contentious and ambitious 
man, who is formed according ro the Spartan 
republic; and then, Hirhi reſemibling an oligarchy ; 
then the democratic ; and then the tyrannic man, 
that we may contemplate the moſt unjuſt man; 
and ſet him in oppofition to the moſt juſt, that 
our inquiry may be completed! The ambitious 
republic is firſt to be conſidered : it is indeed dif- 
ficult for 4 city in this manner conſtituted, i. e. 
Iike Sparta, to be changed; but ds every ting 
Which is gentrated is liable to corruption, even ſuc 
4 conflitition as this bi not remdin for ever, bur be 
oled. (1 ſhall paſs over all the aftrotogical 
and myſtical whimſits which we meet with fo 
Often in Plato; interſperſed among the moſt ſub- 
ume wiſdoin and profound knowledge, and inſert 
only What is intelligible.) The ambunt of what 
he ſays in this place about numbers and muſic; 
is, that miſtakes will inſenſibly be made in the 
choice of perſons for guardians of the laws; and 
by theſe guardiatis, in the rewatds' and promotion 
of merit. They will not always expertly diftin- 
guiſh the ſeveral ſpecies of geniuſes, the golden, 
the ſilver, the brazen, and the iron, Whilſt iron 
ſhall be mixed with ſilver, and braſs with gold, 
diſſimilitude and diſcord ariſe, and generate war, 
and enmity, and ſeditioh. When fedition is riſen, 
two of the ſpecies of geniuſes, the iron and brazen, 
will be carried away after gain, and the acquiſi- 
tion of land and hotifes; gold and ſilver. But the 
golden and filver geniuſes, as they ate not it 
want, but naturally rich, will lead the fou! 
towards virtue atid the original conſtitution. 
This divided, drawitig contrary ways, and living 
in a violent manner, will not this republic be 
ini the middle, between atiſtocracy and oligarchy, 
itrütating, in ſome things, the former republic, 
and in others, oligarchy ? They will honour 
4 | their 
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their rulers ; their military will abſtain from agri- 
culture and mechanic arts; they will have com- 
mon meals, gymnaſtic exerciſes, and conteſts of 
war, as in the former republic; but they will be 
afraid to bring wiſe men into the magiſtracy, be- 
cauſe they have no longer any ſuch as are truly 
ſimple and inflexible, but ſuch as are of a mixed 
kind, more forward and rough, more fitted by 
their natural genius for war than peace, eſteeming 
tricks and ſtratagems; ſuch as theſe ſhall deſire 
wealth and hoard up gold and ſilver, as thoſe who 
live in oligarchies. While they ſpare their own, 
they will love to ſquander the ſubſtance of others 
upon their pleaſures : they will fly from the 
law, as children from a father, who have been 
educated not by 17 but by force. Such 
a republic, mixed of good and ill, will be moſt 
remarkable for the prevalence of the contentious 
and ambitious ſpirit. PR 
What now ſhall the man be, correſpondent to 
this republic? He will be arrogant and rough 
towards inferiors; mild towards equals, but ex- 
tremely ſubmiſſive to governors ; fond of dignity 
and the magiſtracy, but thinking that political 
management, and military performances, not elo- 
_ nor any ſuch thing, ſhould eatitle him to 

em: while young he may deſpiſe money, but 
the older he grows the more he will value it, 
becauſe he is of a covetous temper, and not 
ſincerely affected to virtue and reaſon. Such an 
ambitious youth reſembles ſuch a city, and is 
formed ſomehow in this manner :—His father, a 
worthy man, in an ill-regulated city, ſhuns ho- 
nours, and magiſtracies, and law-ſuits, and all pub- 
lic buſineſs, that, as he can do no good, he may 
have no trouble. The ſon hears his mother 
venting her indignation, and complaining = 
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ſhe is neglected among other women, becauſe her 
huſband is not in the magiſtracy, nor attentive to 
the making of money ; that he is unmanly and 
remiſs, and ſuch other things as wives are apt to 
cant over concerning ſuch huſbands. The do- 
meſtics, too, privately ſay the ſame things to the 
ſons, ſtimulating them to be more of men than 
their father, and more attentive to their money. 
When they go abroad they hear the fame things, 
and ſee that thoſe who mind their own affairs are 
called ſimple, and ſuch as mind not their affairs 
are commended. The yourig man comparing 
the conduct, ſpeeches, and purſuits of his father 
with thoſe of other men, the one watering the 
rational part of his ſoul, and the others the concu- 
iſcible and iraſcible, he delivers up the govern- 
ment within himſelf to a middle power, that which 
is iraſcible and fond of contention, and fo he be- 
comes a haughty and ambitious man.— We have 
now the ſecond republic, and the ſecond man. 
This ſecond republic will be ſucceeded by 
oligarchy, founded on men's valuations, in which 
the rich bear rule, and the poor have no ſhare in 
the government. The change from the ambi- 
tious republic to oligarchy is made by that trea- 
ſury which every one has filled with gold: for 
firſt of all they and their wives find out methods 
of expence, and to this purpoſe ſtrain and diſobey 
the laws ; one obſerving and rivalling another, the 
generality become of this kind; and proceeding to 
greater deſires of making money, the more ho- 
nourable they account this to be, the more will 
virtue be thought diſhonourable. Virtue is ſo 
different from wealth, that they always weigh 
inſt each other. Whilſt wealth and the ets, 4 
are held in honour in the city, both virtue and the 


good muſt be more diſhonoured, arid what is 
honoured 
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tonoured is purſued, and what is diſhonoured is 
neglected. Inſtead then of ambitious men, they 
will become lovers of gain. The rich they praiſe 
and admire, and bring into the magiſtracy, but 
the poor man they deſpiſe. They then make 
laus, marking out the boundary of the conſtitu- 
tion, and regulating the quantity of oligarchic 
power, according to the quantity of wealth; more 
to the more wealthy, and leſs to the leſs: ſo that 
he who hath not the valuation ſettled by law, is 
to have no ſhare in the government. What think 
you of this conſtitution ? If we ſhould appoint 
pilots according to their valuation, but never 
entruſt a ſhip with a poor man, though better 
{ſkilled in his art, we ſhould make very bad navi- 
gation. Again, ſuch a city is not one, but of 
neceſſity two; one, conſiſting of the poor, and 
the other of the rich, dwelling i in one place, and 
always plotting againſt one another. They are, 
moreover, incapable to wage war, becaule of the 
neceſſity they are under, either of employing the 
armed multitude, and of dreading them more 
than the enemy, or to appear in battle, truly 
oligarchic, and at the ſame time be unwilling to 
advance money for the public ſervice, through a 
natural diſpoſition of covetouſneſs. 

In ſuch a government almoſt all are poor, ex- 
cept the governors ;| and where there are poor, 
there are ſomewhere concealed thieves, and purſe- 
cutters, and ſacrilegious perſons, and workers of 
all other evils : theſe the magiſtracy with dili- 
gence and force reſtrains ; theſe are drones in a 
city with dangerous ſtings. 

This is oligarchy. Now let us conſider the man 
who reſembles it. The change from the ambi- 
tious to the oligarchic man is chicfly in this man- 
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ner :— The ambitious man has a ſon, who emu- 
lates his father, and follows his ſteps; afterwards 
he daſhes on the city, as on a rock, waſting his 
ſubſtance in the office of a general, or ſome other 

principal magiſtracy; then falling into courts 
= juſtice, deſtroyed: by ſycophants, ſtripped of 
his dignities, diſgraced, and loſing all his ſub- 
ſtance. When he has thus ſuffered, and loſt his 
ſubſtance, in a terror he puſhes headlong from 
the throne of his ſoul that ambitious diſpoſition ; 
and, being humbled by his poverty, turns to the 
making of money, lives ſparingly and meanly, 
and applying to work, ſcrapes together ſubſtance. 
He then ſeats in that throne the avaricious diſpo- 
ſition, and makes it a mighty king within himſelf, 
decked out with Perſian crowns, bracelets, and 
ſcepters. Having placed the virtuous and-ambi- 
tious diſpoſition low on the ground, he reaſons on 
nothing but how leſſer ſubſtance ſhall be made 
greater, admires and honours nothing but riches 
and rich people. This is the change from an 
ambitious youch to a covetous one, and this is the 
oligarchic man. 

Democracy is next to be conſidered, in what 
manner it ariſes, and what kind of man it pro- 
duces when ariſen. The change from oligarchy to 
democracy is produced through the inſatiable deſire 
of becoming as rich as poſſible. As thoſe who are 
governors init, govern on account of their poſſel- 
ting great riches, they will be unwilling to reſtrain 
by law ſuch of the youth as are diſſolute, from 
having the liberty of ſquandering and waſting 
their ſubſtance ; that ſo, by purchaſing the ſub- 
ſtance of fuch perſons, and lending them on 
vſury, they may till become richer, and be held 

eater honour. While they neglect education, 
— ſuffer the youth to grow * they 
Ome- 
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ſometimes lay under a neceſſity of becoming poor, 
ſuch as are of no ungenerous di'poſition : theſe 
fit in the city, ſome of them in debt, others in 
contempt, hating and conſpiring againſt thoſe 
who poſſeſs their ſubſtance, and with others very 
deſirous of a change. But the money- catchers, 
ſtill brooding over it, and drawing to themtelves 
exorbitant uſury, fill the city with drones and 
poor. They negle& every thing but making of 
money, and make no more account of virtue than 
the poor do. When theſe governors and their 
ſubjects meet on the road, at public ſhows, in 
military marches, as fellow ſoldiers or failors, or 
in common dangers, the poor are by no means 
contemned bythe rich. A robuſt fellow, poor and 
ſun-burnt, beſide a rich man, bred up in the ſhade, 
ſwoln with flcſh, and panting for breath, and in 
agony 1n battle, thinks it is through his own and 
his fellows fault that ſuch men grow rich, and 
fays, Our rich men are good for nothing. The 
city ſoon grows into ſedition between the oligar- 
chic and democratic parties; and the poor prevail- 
ing over the rich, kill ſome and banith others, and 
ſhare the places in the republic, and the magiſtra- 
cies, equally among the remainder, and for the 
moſt part the magiſtracies are diſpoſed in it by 
lot. In what manner do theſe live, and what fort 
of republic is this? A democracy. The city is 
full of all freedom of action and ſpeech, and 
liberty to do in it what any one inclines : every 
one will regulate his own method of life in what- 
ever way he pleaſes. In ſuch a republic will 
ariſe men of all kinds. This is the fineſt of all 
republics, variegated like a robe with all kinds 
of flowers, and diverſified with all forts of man- 
ners. The multitude, it is likely, judge this re- 
public the beſt, like 17 and women gazing 
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at variegated things. In truth, it contains all kinds 
of republics, and it appears neceſſary for any 
one, who wants to conſtitute a city, as we do at 
preſent, to come to a democratic city, as to a ge- 
neral fair of republics, and chooſe the form that 
he fancies: he will not be in want of models. 
Is not this a ſweet and divine manner of life for 
the preſent : ? To be under no neceſlity to govern, 
althougli you were able to govern; nor to be 
ſubject, vnleis you incline; nor to be engaged in 
war when others are; nor to live in peace when 
others do ſo, unleſs you be deſirous of peace; and 
though there be a law reſtraining you from go- 
verning or adminiſtering juſtice, to govern never- 
theleſs, and adminiſter juſtice if you incline. 
Have you not oblerved, in ſucli a republic, men 
condemned to death or baniſhment, continuing 
ſtill, or returning like heroes, and walking up and 
down openly, as if no one obſerved them? Is not 
this indulgence of the city very generous, in mag- 
nificently deſpiſing all care of education and diſ- 
cipline, and in not regarding from what ſort of 
purſuits one comes to act in public affairs, but 
honouring him, if he only ſay he is well- affected 
towards the multitude ? Thele things, and ſuch as 
thele, are to be found in a democracy; and it 
would be a pleaſant ſort of republic, anarchical 
and variegated, diſtributing a certain equality to 
all alike without diſtinction. 

Let us conſider now the character of a democra- 
tical man, and how he ariſes out of that parſimo- 
nious one who, under the oligarchy, was trained 
up by his fat cher in his manners. Such a one by 
force goyerns his own pleaſures, which are expen- 
five, and tend not to making money, and are called 
unneceſſary. Eating, ſo far as conduces to pre- 
ſerve life, health, and 2 good habit of body, is a 
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pleaſure of the neceſſary kind: but the deſire of theſe 
things beyond theſe purpoſes, is capable of being 
curbed in youth; and, being hurtful to the body and 
to the ſoul, with reference to her attaining wiſdom 
and temperance, may be called unneceſſary: in 
the ſame manner we ſhall ſay of venereal defires, 
and others. . We juſt now denominated a drone, 
the man who was full of ſuch deſires and plea- 
ſures ; but the oligarchic man, him who was un- 
der the neceſſary ones. The democratic appears 
to ariſe from the oligarchic man in this manner: 
When a young man, - bred up without proper in- 
ſtruction, and in a par monie manner, comes 
to taſte the honey of the drones, and ailociates 
with thoſe vehement and terrible creatures, who 
are able to procure pleaſures every way diverſi- 
fied from every quarter; thence imagine there 
is the beginning of a change in him from the 
oligarchic to the democratic. And as the city 
was changed by the aſſiſtance of an alliance from 
without, with one party of it with which 1t was 
of kin, ſhall not the youth be changed in the lame 
manner by the aſſiſtance of one ſpecies of deſires 
from without, to another within him which re- 
ſembles ir, and is akin to it ? By all means. It any 
aſſiſtance be given to the oligarchic party within 
him by his father, or the others of his family, ad- 
moni bing and upbraiding him, then truly ariſes 
ſedition and oppoſition, and a fight within him 
with himſelf. Sometimes the democratic party 
yields to the oligarchic ; ſome of the deſires are 
deſtroyed, others retire, on the riſe of a certain 
modeſty in the ſoul of the youth, and he is again 
rendered ſomewhat decent. Again, when lome de- 
ſires retire, there are others akin to them, which 
grow up, and through attention to the father's 
inſtructions, become both many and powerful, 
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draw towards intimacies among themſelves, and 

nerate a multitude, ſeize the citadel of the ſoul 
of the youth, finding it evacuated of noble learning 
and purſuits, and ol true reaſoning, which are the 
beſt watchmen and guardians in the underſtand- 
ings of men beloved of the gods; and then falfe 
and boaſting reaſonings and opinions, ruſhing up 
in their ſtead, poſſeſs the ſame place in ſuch a 
one. Theſe falſe and boaſting reaſonings, deno- 
minating modeſty to be ſtupidity ; temperance, un- 

manlineſs; moderation, ruſticity ; decent expence, 
illiberality; thruſt them all out diſgracefully, and 
expel them their territories, and lead in, in triumph, 
inſolence and anarchy, and luxury and impu- 
dence, with encomiums and applauſes, ſhining 
with a great retinue, and crowned with crowns, 
Inſolence they denomunate education; anarchy, li- 
berty ; luxury, magnificence ; and impudence, 
manhood. In this manner, a youth, bred up with 
the neceſſary deſires, changes into the licentiouſ- 
neſs and remiſſneſs of the unneceſſary and unprofi- 
table pleaſures; his life is not regulated by any or- 
der, but deeming it pleaſant, free, and happy, he 
puts all laws whatever on a level; like the city, 
he is fine and variegated, and many men and wo- 
men too would deſire to imitate his life, as he 
hath in him a great many patterns of republics 
and of manners. 

It remains, that we go over the moſt excellent 
republic, which is tyranny, and the moſt excellent 
man, who is the tyrant. The change is from de- 
mocracy to tyranny, as from oligarchy to demo- 
cracy. An inſatiable deſire of riches, and a neg- 
lect of other things, through attention to making 
money, deſtroys oligarchy; and an inſatiable 
thirſt of liberty deſtroys democracy. When a 
City is under a democracy, and is thirſting after li- 
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rows drunk with an unmixed draught of it, be- 
yond what is neceſſary, it punifhes even the go- 
vernors, if they will not be entirely tame, and af- 
ford a deal of liberty, accuſing them as corrupted, 
and leaning towards oligarchy. Such as ars obe- 
dient to magiſtrates are abuſed, as willing ſlaves, 
and good for nothing. Magiſtrates who reſemble 
ſubjects, and ſubjects who reſemble magiſtrates, 
are commended and honoured, both in public and 
private; in ſuch a city they of neceſſity foon go 
to the higheſt pitch of liberty, and this inbred 
anarchy deſcends into private families. The fa- 
ther reſembles the child, and is afraid of his ſons. * 
The ſons accuſtom themſelves to reſemble the 
father, and neither revere nor ſtand in awe of their 
parents. Strangers are equalled with citizens. 
The teacher fears and flatters the ſcholars, and 
the ſcholars deſpiſe their teachers and tutors. The 
youth reſemble the more advanced in years, and 
rival them in words and deeds. The old men, 
fitting down with the young, are full of merri- 
ment and pleaſantry, mimicking the youth, that 
they may not appear to be moroſe and deſpotic. 
The ſlaves are no leſs free than thoſe who purchaſe 
them; and wives have a perfect equality and li- 
berty with their huſbands, and huſbands with 
their wives. The ſum of all theſe things, collected 
together, make the ſouls of che citizens fo delicate, 
that if any one bring near to them any thing of 
flavery, thry are filled with indignation, and can- 
not endure it; and at length they regard not the 
laws, written or unwritten, that no one whatever, 
by any manner of means, may become their maſ- 
ter. This is that government fo beautiful and 
youthful, whence tyranny ſprings. But any 
thing in excels, in animal or vegetable bodies, 
»Pa4 in 
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in ſeaſons or in republics, is wont to occaſion. a 
mighty change to the reverſe ; and exceſlive li- 
berty ſeems to change into nothing but exceſſive 
ſlavery, both with a private perſon and a city. 
Thus licentiouſneſs deſtroys the democracy. Out 
of no other republic is tyranny conſtituted bur 
our of democracy ; and out of the moſt exceſſive 
liberty, the greateſt and moſt ſavage ſlavery. The 
race of idle and profuſe men, one part of which 
was. more brave, and were leaders, the other more 
cowardly, and followers, were compared to drones, 
ſome with ſtings, others with none. Theſe two 
ſpringing up in a republic, raiſe diſturbance, 
as phlegm and bile in a natural body. Let us 
divide a democratic city into three, as it really is; 
for one ſuch ſpecies as the above grows through 
licentiouſneſs in it, no leſs than in the oligarchic, 
but is much more fierce: in oligarchy, becauſe it 
15 not in places of honour, but is debared from the 
magiſtracies, it is unexerciſed, and does not be- 
come ſtrong; but in a democracy this is the pre- 
ſiding party, excepting a few; and now it ſays 
and does the moſt outrageous things. Some other 
party is now always ſeparated from the multitude; 
and while the whole are ſomehow in purſuit of 
gain, ſuch as are the moſt temperate become the 
wealthieſt, and have the greateſt quantity of ho- 
ney ; hence the greateſt quantity of honey, and 
what comes with the greateſt eaſe, is preſſed 
out of theſe by the drones. Such wealthy peo- 
ple are the paſture of the drones. The people 
who mind their own affairs, and meddle not with 
any others, who have not much property, but 
yet are the moſt numerous, and the moſt pre- 
valent in democracy, whenever it is fully aſſembled, 
would be a third ſpecies: but it will not often 
fully aſſemble, if it does not get ſome ſhare of the 
honey, It does, however, always get a ſhare, for 
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their leaders rob thoſe who have ſubſtance and 
give it to the people, that they may have the moſt 
themſelves. Theſe, then, who are thus deſpoiled, 
are obliged to defend themſelves, ſaying and doing 
all they can among the people. Others, then, give 
them occaſion to form defigns againſt the people, 
and ſo they become oligarchic, even although they 
ſhould have no inclination to introduce a change 
of government: thence they go to acculations, 
law-ſuits, and conteſts, one with another, the 
leaders ſlandering, and the drones ſtinging. 
The people are wont always to ſet ſome one in 
a conſpicuous manner over themſelves, to cheriſh 
him, and greatly to increaſe his power.  When- 
ever a tyrant riſes, it is from this root, and from 
nothing elſe, that he bloſſoms. What then is the 
beginning of a change from a prefident into a 
tyrant?—The wolf in the temple of Arcadia, de- 
dicated to Lycæan Jupiter, had this inſcription, 
« That whoever taſted human entrails, mixed with 
other ſacrifices, neceſſarily became a wolf.” In 
the ſame manner, he who, being preſident of the 
people, and receiving an extremely ſubmiſſive 
multitude, abſtaineth not from kindred blood, 
but unjuſtly accuſing them, and bringing them 
into courts of juſtice, ſtains himſelf with blood- 
ſhed, and baniſhes and ſlays, and propoſes the 
abolition of debts and divifion of lands ;—muſt 
not ſuch a one either be deſtroyed by his enemies, 
or exerciſe tyranny, and, from being a man, be- 
come a wolf? He now becomes ſeditious towards 
thoſe who have ſubſtance, and when he fails he 
goes againſt his enemies with open force, and be- 
comes an accompliſhed tyrant; and if they be 
unable to expel him, or put him to death by an 
accuſation before the city, they conſpire to cut 
him off privately by a violent death. On this 
N account, 
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account, all thoſe who mount up to tyranny in- 
vent the celebrared tyrannical demand of the 
ple, certain guards for their perſons, that the 
aſſiſtance of the people may be ſecured to them. 
The people, afraid of his ſafety, but ſecure as to 
their own, grant them. Then thoſe who have ſub- 
tance, and the crime of hating the people, fly; 
and if any one of them is caught, he is put to death, 
This preſident of a city, thus not behaving like 
a truly great man, tumbles down many others, 
and fits in his chair a conſummate tyrant, inſtead 
of a preſident of the city. Conſider now the hap- 
pineſs of the man and the city in which ſuch a 
mortal ariſes : in the firſt days, he ſmiles and ſa- 
Jutes every one he meets, ſays he is no tyrant, pro- 
miſes many things, both in private and in public, 
frees from debts, diſtributes lands both to the peo- 
ple in general and thoſe about him, affects to be 
mild and of the patriot ſpirit towards all, But 
when he has reconciled to himſelf ſome of his 
foreign enemies, and tranquillity is reſtored, he 
raiſes wars, that the people may want a leader, and 
that, being rendered poor by the payment of taxes, 
they may be under a neceſſity of becoming intent 
on a daily ſuſtenance, and leſs ready to conſpire 
againſt him. If he ſuſpects any of them, who are 
of free ſpirits, will not allow him to govern, in order 
to have ſome pretext for deſtroying them, he ex- 
poſes them to the enemy. On theſe accounts, a 
tyrant is always under a neceſſity of raiſing war. 
While he is doing theſe things, he muſt become 
more hateful to his citizens: ſome of thoſe who 
have been promoted along with him, and are in 
power, ſpeak out freely, both to him and among 
themſelves, finding fault with the tranſactions. It 
behoves the tyrant then to cut off all thoſe who are 
of a more manly ſpirit, if ke means to govern, * 
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he leave no-one, friend or foe, worth any thing z 
he muſt carefully obſerve who is courageous, mag- 
nanimous, wile, rich, and of neceſſity he muſt be 
an enemy to all theſe, and lay ſnares, until he 
cleanſe the city of them. Thus he mult live with 
wicked people, and be hated by them too, or not 
live at all; the more he is hated, the more guards 
he will want. But the worthy men being de- 
ſtroyed, the worſt muſt be his guards. What a 
bleſſed poſſeſſion! But this army of the tyrant, 
ſo beautiful, fo numerous, and multiform, muſt be 
maintained. If there be any ſacred things in the 
city, theſe they will ſpend, and the people obliged 
to pay the ligiter taxes. When theſe fail, he and 
his drunken companions and aſſociates, male and 
female, ſhall be maintained out of the paternal in- 
heritance; and the people who have made the 
tyrant ſhall nouriſh him. If the people be en- 
raged, and fay that they did not make him, to be 
ſlaves to his ſlaves, but that they might be ſet at 
liberty from the rich in the city, who are now 
called good and worthy men, and order him and 
his companions to be gone out of the city, as a 
father drives out of his houſe his fon, with his 
tumultuary, drunken companions ; then, indeed, 
the people ſhall know what a beaſt they are them- 
ſelves, and what a beaſt they have generated, 
hugged, and bred up. While they are the weaker, 
they attempr to drive out the ſtronger. The 
tyrant will ſtrip them of their armour. The peo- 
ple, defending themſelves againſt the ſmoke of 
flavery, have fallen into the fire of deſpotiſm ; in- 
ſtead of that exceſſive and unſeaſonable liberty, 
embracing the moſt rigorous and wretched flavery 
of bondmen.—Thus, to ſpeak modeſtly, we have 
ſufficiently ſhewn how tyranny ariſes out of de- 
mocracy, and what it is after it is riſen. 
END OF THE EIGHTH BOOK, 
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THE NINTH BOOK. 
THE tyrannical man. himſelf remains yet to 
be conſidered, in what manner he ariſes out 
of the democratic, and what kind of man he is, 
and whether he is wretched or happy: of thoſe 
pleaſures and deſires which are not neceſſary, ſome 
arerepugnant to law; theſe, indeed, appear to ſpring 
up in every one, but being chaſtiſed by the laws, 
and the better deſires, along with reaſon, they 
either forſake ſome men altogether, or are leſs in 
number and feeble; in others they are in greater 
number and more powerful, Theſe lawleſs 
deſires are ſuch as are excited in ſleep, when the 
rational part of the ſoul which governs it is aſleep, 
and the part which is brutal and ſavage, being 
filled with meats and drunkenneſs, friſks about, 
and puſhing away ſleep, wants to go and accom- 
pliſh its practices; in ſuch a one it dares to do 
every thing, as being looſed and diſengaged from 
all modeſty and diſcretion ; for it ſcruples not the 
embraces, as it imagines, of gods, men, or beaſts; 
nor to kill any one; in one word, is wanting in 
no folly nor impudence. There is in every one 
2 certain ſpecies of deſires, which is terrible, ſa- 
vage, and irregular, even in ſome who ſeem to us 
to be entirely moderate. | 
Recollect now what kind of man we ſaid the 
democratic one was ; educated from his infancy 
under a parſimonious father, who valued the 
avaricious deſires alone; but being afterwards, 
converſant with thoſe who are more refined, run- 
ning into their manner, and all fort of inſolence, 
from a deteſtation of his father's parſimony; how- 
ever, having a better natural temper than thoſe 
who corrupt him, and being drawn oppoſite ways, 


he ſettles into a manner in the middle of both, and 


participating moderately, as he imagines, of each 
2 of 
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of them, he leads a life neither illiberal nor licen- 
tious, becoming a democratic man from an ariſto- 
cratic. His fon is educated in his manners, but 
the ſame things happening to him as to his father, 
he is drawn into all kinds of licentiouſneſs, which 
is termed, however, by thoſe who draw him off, 
the moſt complete liberty. His father, the do- 
meſtics, and others, are aiding to thoſe defires 
which are in the middle : but when the tyrant- 
makers have no hopes of retaining the youth in 
their power any other way, they contrive to ex- 
Cite in him a certain love which preſides over the 
indolent deſires, and ſuch as miniiter readily to 
their pleaſures; and when other deſires make a 
noiſe about him, full of their odours and per- 
tumes, and crowns and wines, and the pleaſures 
of the moſt diſſolute kind, then truly he is ſur- 
rounded with madneſs as a life guard, and that 
preſident of the foul rages with phrenzy, till he 
kills all modeſty, is cleanfed of temperance, and 
filled with additional madneſs. This is the for- 
mation of a tyrannical man. After this there are 
feaſtings among them, and revellings, banquetting, 
and miſtrefles, and all ſuch things as may be ex- 
pected where the tyrant's love, drunkenneſs, and 
madneſs govern all in the foul. After this there 
is borrowing and pillaging of ſubſtance, - and 
ſearching for every thing which they are able, by 
rage and phrenzy, deceit and violence, to carry 
off ; pilfering and beguiling parents. When the 
fibltance of tather and mother fails, he will break 
into houſes, rob in the ſtreets, rifle temples. Thoſe 
deſires which heretofore were only looſe from their 
flavery in ſleep, when he was yet ander the laws 
and his father, when underdemocratic government, 
now when he 1s tyrannized over by his paſiions, 
ſhall be equally as looſe when he 1s — 
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from no horrid ſlaughter or deed ſhall he abſtain 
but the tyrant within him, living it hout any reſtraint 
of law and government, ſhall lead him on to every 
mad attempt. Such as theſe eſtabliſh as tyrant, | 
the man who among them hath himſelf moſt of 
the tyrant, and in greateſt ſtrength within his own 
ſoul. If the city relucts, he ſhall bring in other 
young people, and chaſtiſe his formerly beloved 
mother and father country, as the Cretans fay. But 
liberty and true friendſhip the tyrannic diſpoſition 
never taſted. Let us finiſh then our worlt man: 
he will be awake ſuch as we deſcribed him aſleep, 
and he who appears the moſt wicked, ſhall really 
be the moſt wietched ; as many men as many 
minds; as city is to city, as to virtue and happi- 
neſs, ſo will man be to man; kingly government 
is the beſt, and tyranny is the worſt.” No city is 
more wretched than that which is under tyranny, 
nor any more happy than that under regal power. 
Both the city and the tyrant ſhall be ſlaviſn, poor, 
timorous ; and you will find more lamentations 
and groans, weepings and torments, than in any 
other city. Ne ſhould not merely conjefture about 
matters of ſuch importance, but moſt thoroughly inquire 
into them, by reajoning of this kind, for the inquiry is 
concerning the moſt important matter, a good life and 
a bad. 

Such private men as are rich, and poſſeſs many 
faves, have this reſemblance at leaſt of tyrants, 
that they rule over many : if they live ſecurely, 
and are not afraid of their domeſtics, it is becauſe 
the whole city gives aſſiſtance to each particular 
man: but if a god ſhould lift a man, his wife and- 
children, with fifty flaves, out of the city, and let 
them down in a deſart, in what kind of fear would 
he be about himſelf, his wife and children, leſt 


they ſhould be deſtroyed by the domeſtics ? 


Such, 
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Such, and much worſe, is the tyrant in his 
tyrannical city ;—envious, faithleſs, cowardly, un- 
juſt, unfriendly, unholy, and a fink and breeder 
of all wickedneſs. 

Now tell me which is the firſt and which the 
laſt, as to happineſs, the regal, the ambitious, the 
oligarchic, the democratic, and the tyrannic man 
and city. The beſt and juſteſt 1s the happieſt. 

Thus, Sir, you have ſome of Plato's ſentiments 
of morals and politics, how much they are to M. 


Turgot's purpoſe, we may ſhew in another let- 
ter; mean time I am, &c. 


LETTER MENT 


MY DEAR SIR, 


PROMISED you to add to the reſearches of 
Polybius and Plato, concerning the mutability 
of governments, thoſe of Sir Thomas Smith, who, 
as he tells us, on the 28th of March, 1565, in 
the 7th of Eliz. and 5 iſt year of his age, was am- 
baſſador from that queen to the court of France, 
and then publiſhed “ The Commonwealth of 
England,” not as Plato made his Republic, Xeno- 
hon his Kingdom of Perſia, or Sir Thomas 
Moore his Utopia, feigned commonwealths, ſuch 
as never were nor ſhall be, vain imaginations, 
phantaſies of philoſophers, but as England ſtood, 
and was governed at that day, 
In his 7th chapter, and the two following, he 


gives us his opinion of the origin of a Kingdom, 
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an ariſtocracy, and democracy. The third he 
ſuppoſes to grow naturally out of the ſecond, and 
the ſecond out of the firſt, which originated in 
patriarchal authority. But as there 1s nothing 
remarkable, either in favour of our ſyſtem or 
againſt ir, I ſhould not have quoted the book in 
this place, but for the ſake of its title. The con- 
ſtitution of England is in truth'a republic, and 
has been ever 1o conſidered by foreigners, and by 
the moſt learned and enlightened Engliſhmen, 
although the word commonwealth has become 
unpopular and odious, fince the unſucceſsful and 
injudicious attempts to aboliſh monarchy and 
ariſtocracy, between the years 1640 and 1660. 

Let us proceed then to make a few obſervations 
upon the Diſcourſes of Plato and Polybius, and 
ſhew how forcibly they prove the neceſſity of per- 
manent laws, to reſtrain the paſſions and vices of 
men, and to ſecure to the citizens the bleſſings 
of ſociety, in their peaceable enjoyment of their 
lives, liberties, and properties; and the neceſſity 
of different orders of men, with various and op- 
polite powers, prerogatives, and privileges to 
watch over one another, to balance each other, 
and to compel each other at all times to be real 
guardians of the laws. 

Every citizen mult look up to the laws, as his 
maſter, his guardian, and his friend ; and when- 
ever any of his fellow citizens, whether magiſtrates 
or ſubjects, attempt to deprive him of his right, 
he muſt appeal to the laws; if the ariſtocracy 
encroach, he mult appeal to the democracy ; if 
they are divided, he muſt Appeal to the monarchical 
power to decide between them, by joining with 
that which adheres to the laws; if the democracy 
is on the ſcramble for power, he muſt appeal to 
the ariſtocracy, and the monarchy, which by unit- 
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ing may reſtrain it. If the regal authority pre- 
ſumes too far, he muſt appeal to the other two. 
Without three diviſions of power, ſtationed to 
watch each other, and compare each other's con- 
duct with the laws, it will be impoſſible that the 
laws ſhould at all times preſerve their authority, 
and govern all men. 

Plato has ſufficiently aſſerted the honour of the 
laws, and the neceſſity of proper guardians of 
them ; but has no where delineated the various 
orders of guardians, and the neceſſity of a ba- 
lance between them : he- has, nevertheleſs, given 
us premiſes from whence the abſolute neceſſity of 
ſuch orders and equipoiſes may be inferred ; he 
has ſhewn how naturally every ſimple ſpecies of 
government degenerates. The ariſtocracy, or am- 
bitious republic, becomes immediately an oligar- 
chy.—W hat ſhall be done to prevent it? Place 
two guardians of the laws to watch the ariſto- 
cracy: one in the ſhape of a king, on one ſide of 
it; another in the ſhape of a democratical aſſem- 
bly, on the other ſide. The ariſtocracy, become an 
oligarchy, changes into a democracy. — How 
ſhall ic be prevented? By giving the natural ariſ- 
tocracy in ſociety its rational and juſt weight, 
and by giving it a regal power to appeal to 
againſt the madneſs of the people. Democracy 
becomes atyranny.—How ſhall this be prevented? 
By giving it an able independent ally in an ariſto- 
cratical aſſembly, with whom it may unite againſt 
the unjuſt and illegal deſigns of any one man. 
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LETTER XXXV. 
ANCIENT DEMOCRATICAL 


REPUBLICS. 


CARTHAGE, 


MY DEAR SIR, 


N order to ſhew the theory of Socrates, as re- 


ported by Plato, in a clearer light, and to be 
convinced that he has not exaggerated in his de- 
ſcription of the mutability in the characters of 
men, and the forms of government, we ſhould 


look into the hiſtory of thoſe ancient republics 


from whence he drew his obſervations and rea- 
ſonings. Although it is probable that Greece 
was his principal theatre, yet we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe that Carthage, and a multitude of other 
republics in Italy, beſides that of Rome, were 
not unknown to him. | 
The hiſtory of Greece ſhould be to our coun- 
trymen, what is called in many families on the 
continent a boudoir; an octagonal apartment in a 
houſe, with a full-length mirror on every fide, 
and another in the ceiling. The uſe of it is, 
when any of the young ladies, or young gentle- 
men if you will, are at any time a little out of 
humour, they may retire to a place, where, in 
whatever direction they turn their eyes, they ſee 
their own faces and figures multiplied without 
end. By thus beholding their own beautiful per- 
ſons, 
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ſons, and ſeeing at the ſame time the deformity 
brought upon them by their anger, they may re- 
cover their tempers and their charms together. A 
few ſhort ſketches of the ancient republics will 
ſerve to ſhew, not only that the orders we defend 
were common to all of them; that the proſperity 
and duration of each was in proportion to the 
care taken to balance them ; and that they all were 
indebted for their frequent ſeditions, the riſe and 
progreſs of corruption, and their decline and fall, 
to the imperfection of their orders, and their de- 
fects in the balance. 

As there are extant no writings of any Cartha- 
ginian philoſopher, ſtateſman, or hiſtorian, we 
have no exact information concerning the form of 
their commonwealth, but what appears in a few 
hints of Greek and Roman authors. Their com- 
merce and riches, their empire of the ſea, and 
extenſive dominion of two thouſand miles on the 
ſea · coaſt, their obſtinate military conteſts with 
Rome, and the long duration of their govern- 
ment, prove both that their population and power 
were very great, and their conſtitution good; eſ- 
pecially, as for the ſpace of five hundred years, 
their tranquillity was never interrupted by ſedi- 
tion, nor their liberties attempted by the ambi- 
tion of any of their citizens. 

The national character was military, as well as 
commercial; and although they were avaricious, 
they were not effeminate. 

The monarchical power was in two ſuffetes, 
the ariſtocratical in the ſenate, and the democra- 
tical was held by the people in a body. Theſe 
are ſaid to have been nicely balanced, but we 
know not in what manner. The chief magiſtrates 
were annually elected by the people. The ſena- 
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tors were elected too, and although it is not cer- 
tain, it is moſt probable, by the people; but it 
appears, that three quahfications were indiſpen- 
ſable in every ſenator—birth, merit, and wealth: 
this laſt requiſite rendered commerce honourable, 
even in the firſt of the patricians and ſenators 
themſelves, and animated the commercial genius 
of the nation. This government thus far reſem- 
bles thoſe of the United States of America more 
than any other of the ancient republics, perhaps 
more than any of the modern: but when we in- 
quire for the balance, it is not to be found. The 
uffetes had not more authority than Roman con- 
ſuls; they had but a part of the executive power, 
and none of the legiſlative : much of the execu- 
tive, and all the legiſlative, was in the ſenate and 
people : the balance then could only be between 
theſe two, Now it is impoſſible to balance two 
aſſemblies, without introducing a third power; 
one or other will be moſt powerful, and which- 
ever it is, it will continually ſcramble till it gets 
the whole: in fact, the people here had the 
whole, as much as in any of our ſtates; ſo that 
while the citizens were uncorrupted, and gave 
their votes honeſtly for ſuffetes and ſenators, all 

went well: and it is extremely remarkable, that 
with all their acknowledged eagerneſs for money, 
this people were ſo many centuries untainted with 
luxury and venality, and preſerved their primi- 
tive frugality of manners, and integtity in elec- 
tions. As to the Roman accuſations of inſince- 
rity, chere is no more reaſon to believe them, 
than chere would be to believe a Carthaginian 
who ſhould retort the reproach. This, as well 
as other inſtances, may lead us to doubt the uni- 
verſality of the doctrine, that commerce corrupts 
manners. 
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manners, There was another remarkable in- 
ſtitution, that the ſenate ſhould always be una- 
nimous; and if any one ſenator inſiſted upon 
his own opinion againſt all the reſt, there could 
be no deciſion but by an appeal to the people. 
This again gave a ſtrong democratical caſt to 
the conſtitution. Such a tendency could only 
be balanced by the laws, which requiring a large 
fortune for every ſenatos and public officer, in 
order to ſupport his dignity, and ſecure him 
againſt the temptations to corruption, confined 
the choice to the firſt families and abilities uni- 
ted. This was liable to great objection, becauſe 
great abilities might often be poſſeſſed by men of - 
obſcurer original, and ſmaller property, who 
were thereby excluded. To this law, never- 
theleſs, may be aſcribed the duration of the 
republic, 

Another remarkable check, which was perhaps 
the original model from whence the Venetian in- 
quiſition was copied, was a committee of one 
hundred and four members of the ſenate, ap- 
138 to watch the ambition of the great fami- 

ies. To this body all their admirals and gene- 
rals were required to render an account of their 
conduct at the end of every year. 

Out of this body were elected a ſub- committee 
of five, who had very great power: their office 
was for life; and they filled up their own vacan- 
cies out of the one hundred and four, and all 
the vacancies, even in the one hundred and four, 
out of the ſenate; they had the ſupreme tribu- 
nal of criminal juriſdiction. This power muſt 
have been terrible to all; to the people, ſenate, 
and ſuffetes; yet it was the check which pre- 
ſerved the ſtate from ſedition and convulſions. 
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It grew unpopular; and the law which at laſt 
made it annual and elective, probably laid the 
foundation of the ruin of the commonwealth, by 
changing the balance, and introducing the domi- 
natio plebis. The balances in this, the moſt demo- 
cratical republic of antiquity, contrived by the 
people themſelves to temper their own power, 
are extremely remarkable : the ſuffetes repre- 
ſented, like the conſuls at Rome, the majeſty of 
the commonwealth, and had a ſhare of executive 
authority; the council of five had criminal juriſ- 
diction, and inquiſitorial power; the one hundred 
and four were a body choſen out of the ſenate, 
by the five, for their ſupport; then comes the 
ſenate atYlarge ; and, laſt of all, the people at 
large. Here are five orders completely diſtinct, 
beſides the neceſſary legal qualification of great 
wealth : yet all theſe checks, although they pre- 
ſerved the ſtate five hundred years, could not 
prolong its period above ſeven hundred ; becauſe, 
after all, the balance was not natural nor effec- 
tual, The executive power was not ſeparated 
from the legiſlative, nor the different parts of the 
legiſlature properly divided or balanced : the exe- 
cutive power and judicial were both chiefly in 
legiſlative hands. : 

The noble families thus ſecured in poſſeſſion 
both of legiſlative and executive power, could 
not be reſtrained by all the ligaments which had 
been contrived to preſerve the equipoiſe between 
them and the people : they divided into two fac- 
tions, with the family of Hanno at the head of 
one, and that of Barcas of the other; firſt at- 
tacked the council of five, whoſe power was un- 
popular, as well as odious to the nobles; eaſily 
procured a law to make that annually elective, 

on, 
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or, in other words, an inſtrument always in the 
hands of the prevailing faction, as ſuch a ſmall 
body, ſo changeable, muſt ever be, and over- 
turned the conſtitution. The Romans had all the 
advantage of theſe diſſenſions in the war, . by 
which they finally deſtroyed their rival power ſo 
effectually, that ſcarce a trace of it remains to be 
ſeen, even in ruins. Their virtues were not ex- 
tinguiſhed to the laſt, and ſome of the greateſt 


examples of patriotiſm and heroiſm were exhi- 
bited even in their expiring agonies. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


ANCIENT. ARISTOCRATICAL 
REPUBLICS, 


ROME. 


MY DEAR SIR, 
IONYSIUS Halicarnaſſenſis has not only 


given us his own judgement, that the moſt 
perfect form of government is that which con- 
ſiſts of an equal mixture of monarchy, ariſtocra- 
cy, and democracy, in the ſpeech which he puts 
into the mouth of Valerius, but has repeated the 
ſame ſentiment in his own name in other parts 
of his work. In the ſeventh ſection of his ſe- 
gond book of the Roman Antiquities, he ſays 
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of Romulus, that he was extremely capable of 
inſtituting the moſt perfect form of govern- 
ment. And again, © I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the 
form of. government he inſtituted, which I look 
upon, of all others, to be the moſt ſelf-ſufi- 
cient to anſwer all the ends both of peace and 
war.” This is a mixture of monarchy, ariſto- 
cracy, and democracy, extolled by Polybius, and 
is nearly the ſame with that of Lycurgus, inſti- 
tuted at Sparta about a hundred years before. 
As the conſtitutions of Rome and Sparta laſted 


ſo many centuries longer than others of Greece 


and Italy, and produced effects ſo amazing upon 
the human character, we may rationally aſcribe 
that duration and thoſe effects to this compoſi- 
tion, although the balance was very imperfect in 
both. The legal power, both of the kings and 
people, in both, were unequal to that of the ſe- 
nate, and therefore the predominant character in 
both was ariſtocracy. In Sparta, the influence 
of the monarchy and democracy was derived 
chiefly from the oath taken by the kings and 


ephori to ſupport each other. An authority 


founded thus in opinion, in religion, or rather 
ſuperſtition, not in legal power, would keep the 
ſenate in ſome awe, but not in any certain re- 
ſtraint. 

Romulus divided all the people into three 
parts, and appointed a perſon of the firſt rank to 
be the chief of each of them. Then he ſubdi- 
vided each of theſe into ten others, and appoint- 
ed as many of the braveſt men to be the leaders 
of theſe. The greater diviſions he called tribes, 
and the leſſer curiæ: the commanders of the 
tribes were called trihuni; and thoſe of the cu- 


riæ, curiones. He then divided the land into 
thirty 
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thirty portions, and gave one of them to each 


curia. He diſtinguiſned thoſe who were eminent 
for their birth, virtues, and riches; and to theſe 
he gave the name of fathers. The obſcure, the 
mean, and the poor, he called plebeians, in imi- 
tation of the government at Athens, where, at 
that time, thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by their 
birth and fortune were called © well-born,” to 
whom the adminiſtration of government was com- 
mitted : and the reſt of the people, who had no 
ſhare in it, «© huſbandmen.” Romulus appoint- 
ed the patricians to be prieſts, magiſtrates, and 
judges. The inſtitution by which every plebeian 
was allowed to chooſe any patrician for his pa- 
tron, introduced an intercourſe of good officers 
between theſe orders, made the patricians emulate 
each other in acts of civility and humanity to 
their clients, and contributed to preſerve the 
peace and harmony of Rome in ſo remarkable a 
manner, that in all the conteſts which happened 
for ſix hundred and twenty years, they never pro- 
ceeded to bloodſhed. 

The king, according to the inſtitution of 
Romulus, had ſeveral important functions, viz, 
1. Supremacy in religion, ceremonies, ſacrifices, 
and worſhip. 2. The guardianſhip of the laws, 
and adminiſtration of juſtice in all cafes, whe- 
ther founded on the law of nature, or the civil 
law: he was to take cognizance of the greateſt 
crimes in perſon, leaving the leſſer to the ſenate 
and to obſerve, that no errors were committed 1n 
their judgements : he was to aſſemble both the ſe- 
nate and the people; to deliver his opinion firſt, 
and purſue the reſolutions of the majority.—Ro- 
mulus, however, wiſely avoided that remarkable 
Spartan abſurdity, of two kings. 

The 
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The ſenate were to deliberate, and determine 
by a majority of votes, all queſtions which the 
king ſhould propoſe to them. This inſtitution 
alſo Romulus took from the conſtitution of the 
Lacedzmonians. The kings, in both conſtitu- 
tions, were ſo far from being abſolute, that they 
had not the whole executive power, nor any 
negative upon the legiſlature; in ſhort, the whole 
power of the government was vefted in the 
ſenate. 

The people had three privileges; to chooſe 
magiſtrates (yet all the great employments muſt 
be confined to the patricians;) to enact laws ; and 

to determine concerning war, when propoſed by 
the king: but the concurrence of the ſenate be- 
ing neceſſary to give a ſanction to their deciſions, 
their power was not without controul. 

Io ſeparate the executive from the legiſlative 
power, and the judicial from both, and to give the 
King, the ſenate, and people, each a negative in 
the legiſlature, is ſo ſimple, and to us appears fo 
- obvious an improvement of this plan, that it is 
ſurpriſing it did not occur to Romulus, as well 
as to Lycurgus: but, in thoſe early times, per- 
haps neither kings, nor nobles, nor people, were 
willing to have their prerogatives and privileges 
ſo exactly aſcertained. The nobles, in both na- 
tions, had almoſt all the influence, and were, no 
doubt, as jealous of royal as they were of popu- 
lar power. It is certain that, although the go- 
vernment was called monarchical, it was in reality 
ariſtocratical in an high degree. There is a 
remarkable example of ariſtocratical art in the 
manner of obtaining the determination of the 
people: they were not permitted to vote in one 


common aſſembly; they were called in their cu- 
| 2 riz ; 
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rie ; the majority of votes in a curia decided its 
voice; and a majority of curiæ was the reſolve 
of the whole people. | 

Had Romulus died in peace, and left a ſon, 
his monarchy would probably have deſcended in 
his family ; but a conteſt aroſe immediately here 
(as it has done in all other nations where the peo- 
ple had not a negative, and where the executive 
power has been partly in the hands of a king, 
and partly in a ſenate) between the king and the 
nobles; and Romulus was put to death by the 
patricians, for aiming, as they pretended, at more 
power than his ſhare. This enabled the patri- 
cians to carry their firſt point; for it 1s always 
the firſt point of the ariſtocracy to make the firſt 
magiſtrate elective: in this they are always at 
firſt joined by the people ; but, after ſeeing the 
uſe which the nobles make of. thele elections a 
few times, the people themſelves have always 
made 1t hereditary. 

Numa was choſen, a man of peace, piety, and 
humanity, who had addrefs enough to make the 
nobles and people believe that he was married to 
the goddeſs Egeria, and received from his celeſtial 
conſort all his laws and meaſures, 

Tullus Hoſtilius, a man of great merit, was 
choſen in his ſtead ; but after a glorious, at leaſt 
a victorious reign of thirty-two years, was mur- 
dered by the patricians, headed by Ancus Mar- 
cius, grandſon of Numa by his only daughter, 
who thought his family-right prior to that of 
Tullius. 

Ancus was elected king, and died a natural 
death. 

Lucius Tarquinius, after a reign of thirty- 
eight years, in which he had enlarged the terri- 


tary, beautified the city, and ſhewn himſelf * 
| hy 
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thy of the crown, was aſſaſſinated in his palace 
by the two ſons of Ancus Marcius, who had 
learned the family policy: but their project was 
unfortunate; the people loved Lucius, executed 
the inſtruments of the murder, baniſhed the two 
fons of Ancus, and confiſcated their eſtates. 

Servius Tullius, who had married the davgh- 
ter of Lucius, was now elevated to the throne 
by the people, much againſt the will of the ſe- 
nate and-patricians, becauſe Lucius was not one 
of them, but of Greek extraction. Tullius was 
chiefly ſupported by the people, always diſagree- 
able to the patricians, who held his advancement 
to the throne to be illegal. The adminiſtration 
of Tullius is an artful ſyſtem of duplicity, to 
preſerve his character, of the man of the people, 
and, at the ſame time, appeaſe the fury of the 
patricians, by really undermining the authority 
of the people, and throwing the whole power 
into their hands. In purſuance of his prin- 
eiple to pleaſe both ſides, he made excellent 
equitable regulations for regiſtering the people, 
eſtabliſhing a militia, and proportioning the bur- 
dens of war according to the property and abi- 
lities of all ranks; but he ſubdivided the ſix 
claſſes into one hundred and ninety-three cen- 
turies: the firſt claſs was compoſed wholly of 
the rich, and contained ninety- eight of the cen- 
turies. If the centuries of the firſt claſs were 
unanimous, as they generally were, they carried 
every point by a majority of three; if they diſ- 
agreed, the centuries of the ſecond claſs were 
called; if they diſagreed, the third came for- 
ward; and ſo on, till ninety-ſeven centuries 
agreed: if the numbers continued equal, ninety- 
fix to ninety-lix, the ſixth claſs was called, which 


Vas compoſed wholly of the pooreſt people, and 
contained 
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contained but one century; but even the votes 
of the fourth claſs were rarely called for, and the 
votes of the fifth and ſixth were generally uſeleſs. 
When the people voted by curiz, the vote of 
every citizen was given, and, as the poor were 
molt numerous, they were always ſure of a large 
majority ; but when thus taken by centuries, that 
numerous body of the poor which compoſed the 
ſixth century, were wholly inſignificant, and thoſe 
of the fifth and fourth very nearly ſo. By chang- 
ing the votes from curiz to centuries, Tullius 
wholly changed the fundamental conſtitution, and 
threw the elections of magiſtrates, civil and mili- 
tary, the power of enacting and repealing laws, 
declaring war, and making peace, all into the 
power of the rich patricians. The people had 
not ſenſe enough to ſee this; nor to ſee another 
thing of more importance, viz. that the king had 
been driven to the neceſſity of this artful flattery 
of the patricians by his .not being independent 
of them, and by their ſharing with him in the 
executive power. Tullius had two daughters, 
married to the grandſons of his predeceſſor, 
Aruns and Tarquinius. The patricians were ſtill 
caballing againſt Tullius, and ſet up Tarquin, 
one of his ſons-in-law, againſt him; but as a ma- 
jority were not for his depoſition, Tarquin and his 

impious and inceſtuous wife joined the cabal in the 
murder of her firſt huſband and her father. Tar- 
quin, in time, murdered, on all hands, patricians 
and plebeians.— He was expelled by Brutus. 
This whole hiſtory, from Romulus to Tarquin, 

is one continued ſtruggle of the noble families 
for the firſt place; and another unanſwerable 
proof of the neceſſity of having three orders, and 
each order independent, in order to form an 
effectual equilibrium. The people were very little 
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regarded by the ſenate or patricians; the kings 
only now and then courted the people for ſup- 
port againſt their rivals among the patrician f - 
milies. The tyranny of Tarquin made the name 
of king odious and unpopular : the patricians, 
who were the principal conductors of the revolu- 
tion, took advantage of this ;—for what? To 


reſtore and improve Romulus's plan of a mixed 


government? No; but to eſtabliſh their favou- 
rite ariſtocracy upon the ruins of monarchy. Two 
conſuls, in imitation of the two Spartan kings, 


were to be elected annually by the votes of the 


people, which carried the name of a democratical 
power ; but the votes were taken by centuries, 
not by tribes, which made the patricians maſters 
of the elections, and conſtituted an ariſtocracy in 


reality. From this moment a haughty faction of 
ſelfiſh patricians appears, who affected to deſpiſe 


the people, to reduce them to ſervitude, and eſ- 
tabliſh a deſpotic oligarchy. The people had ſuf- 
fered their prejudices to blind them ſo far as to be 
tricked out of their king, who was at leaſt a bet- 
ter friend to them than the patricians were, and 
now the conteſts were wholly between patricians 
and plebeians : the former had now got the con- 
ſuls, and conſequently the executive power, as 
much 1n their hands as ever the nobles in Venice 
had their doge, or as the nobles in Poland have 

their king. | 
The plebeians were now in a moſt wretched 
fitvation. They were obliged to ſerve in the wars, 
to keep out the Tarquins and their allies, at their 
own expence, which frequently obliged them to 
borrow money at exorbitant intereſt of the patri- 
cians, who had engroſſed the greater part of the 
wealth ; and, as the country was often ravaged 
by the enemy, many loſt all their effects. Un- 
able 
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able to pay the principal, with accumulated loads 
of intereſt upon intereſt, they were frequently 
confined by heir creditors in chains, and ſcourged 
with whips ; for the law, to which they had fool- 
iſhly conſented, had made the debtor a ſlave to 
the creditor. The people began to demand an 
abolition of debts ; the ſenate appointed a dicta- 
tor. A confuſion of foreign wars and domeſtic 
diſſenſions enſues, till we come to the ſtory ſo 
beautifully told by Livy and Dionyſus, of the 
man who had been in twenty-eight battles, who 
appeared before the people, and ſhewed on his 
back the bleeding ſcars inflicted by a mercileſs 
creditor. At this time the patricians had plunged 
into their uſual difficulty, a violent conteſt among 
themſelves, between a furious headlong party, 
which always appear for an oligarchy, and the 
moderate men, who deſire to continue the ariſto- 
cracy ; the young patricians generally follow the 
haughty Claudius, and the mild Valerius courts 
the people. The oligarchy prevails, and the de- 
cemvirate is eſtabliſhed : their tyranny drives the 
people to the ſacred mountain ; and, at Jaſt, the 
tribunate was eſtabliſhed. Here is the firſt ſymp- 
tom of any ſyſtem purſued by the people : 'this 
was a balance—but what kind of balance? No- 
body thought of another council, a houſe of re- 
preſentatives, who ſhould have a negative ; and, 
if they had, it would not have availed without a 
king; for ſuch a new aſſembly would ſoon have 
been either wholly ſubjected to the ſenate, or would 
have voted it uſeleſs. In truth, the monarchical 
power being ſuppreſſed, and the executive autho- 
rity, as well as legiſlative, being now only in the 
ſenate and people, a ſtruggle commenced between 
theſe two. 

The 
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The peo le were on the ſcramble for more 


power; and firſt obtained a law, that all laws 
paſſed in their aſſembly by tribes, ſhould have 
equal force with thoſe made in the aſſembly by 
centuries ; then, that all poſts and dignities ſhould 
be enjoyed by the plebeians equally with the pa- 
tricians : and that the decrees of the people ſhould 
have the ſame force, and affect the patricians in 
the ſame manner, as thoſe paſſed by the ſenate. 
All this was very juſt, ' and only brought the de- 
mocracy to an equality with the ariſtocracy ; but 
whenever theſe two are equal in legal power, 
numbers will ſoon turn the balance in favour of 
the democracy, unleſs there is a third power to 
intervene. . Accordingly it ſo happened, and the 
people went on from ſtep to ſtep, increaſing their 
own importance, and diminiſhing that of the ſe- 
nate, until it was found ſhut up in Utica ; but 
before this, the people were divided into parties, 
and Cæſar, at the head of one, paſſed the Rubi- 
con, that is, ſet the moſt ſacred law of his coun- 
try at open defiance. From this time the govern- 
ment became a government of men, and the worſt 

of men. | 
From this example, as from all others, it ap- 
pears, that there can be no government of laws 
without a balance, and that there can be no ba- 
lance without three orders ; and that even three 
orders can never balance each other, unleſs each 
in its department 1s independent and abſolute, 
For want of this, the ſtruggle was firſt between 
the king and ſenate; in which caſe. the king 
muſt always give way, unleſs ſupported by the 
people. Before the creation of tribunes, the peo- 
ple were in no ſenſe independent, and therefore 
could not ſupport the kings. After the aboli- 
tion of kings, the ſenate had no balance either 
way, 
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way, and accordingly became at once a tyran- 


nical oligarchy. When the people demanded 


their right, and obtained a check, they were not 
ſatisfied ; and graſped at more and more power, 
until they obtained all, there being no monarchi- 
cal power to aid the ſenate. But the moment 
the power became collected into this one center, 
it was found in reality ſplit into three; and as 


Cæſar had the largeſt of the three ſhares, he in- 
ſtantly uſurped the whole. 


LE T-T EN XXXYIL 


ANCIENT MONARCHICAIL. 
REPUBLICS. 


TACITUS, 


DEAR SIR, | 
BE ORE we proceed to the Greeks, we may 
even mention the ſavages. Every nation in 
North America has a king, a ſenate, and a people. 
The royal office is elective, but it is for life; 
his ſachems are his ordinary council, where all the 
national affairs are deliberated and reſolved in 
the firſt inſtance: but in the greateſt of all, 
which is declaring war, the king and ſachems 
call a national aſſembly round a great council 
fire, communicate to the people their reſolution, 
and ſacrifice an animal. Thoſe of the people who 
approve the war, partake of the ſacrifice ; throw 
the hatchet into a tree, after the example of the 
Vor. I. R king; 
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king, and join in the fubſequent war ſongs and 


dances.” Thoſe who diſapprove, take no part of 


the ſacrifice, but retire. 


ANCIENT GERMANS. 


Tux ancient German nations mentioned by Ta- 
citus, had among them at leaſt two ſorts of govern- 
ments. One was monarchy : and the king was 
abſolute, as appears by theſe words: * Exceptis 
e 11s gentibus quæ regnantur ; ibi enim et ſuper 
« ingenuos, et ſuper nobiles, aſcendunt liberti: 
** apud ceteros, impares libertini, libertatis argu- 


e mentum.“ The other ſpecies of government 


was ariſtocracy ; for though there was a mixture 
of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, yet the 
power of the king and people was ſo feeble, and 
that of the nobles, as comprehended under the titles 
of princes, dukes, and counts, was fo predominant, 
* ; : 

There cannot be a ſtronger proof that this, that the 
monarchy was of the molt abſolute kind, that it was mdeed 
a ſimple deſpotiſm ; and Tacitus himſelt gives the explana- 
tion of it,. in his account of the original of this kind of 
flavery. © Aleam ſobrii inter ſeria exercent, tanta lucrandi 
* perdendive temeritate, ut, cum omnia defecerunt, ex- 
& tremo ac 'noviſhmo jactu, de libertate et de corpore 
4, contendant. Victus voluntariam ſervitutem adit ; quan- 
«& quam junior, quanquam robuſtior, alligari ſe ac venire 
6 1 ea eſt in re prava pervicacia; ipſi fidem vocant. 
V5 conditionis hujus per commercia tradunt, ut ſe 
by yrs pudore victoriæ exſolvant. Liberti non multum 
1 1upra ſervos ſunt, raro aliquod momentum in domo, nun- 
* quam in civitate, exceptis duntaxat iis gentibus que 
regnantur, &c. F in theſe nations thoſe frercdmen, who 
were nothing in the others, neither in the family or the 
ſtate, were held in more eſtimation, and advanced to more 
power, than the citizens, even than the nobles, theſe kings 


muſt have been deſpots, in the ſticteſt ſenſe of the word; 


otherwiſe neither nobles nor people would have ſuffered the 
Aadignity. | | | 


that 


COPS SED Err 
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Tacitus. - 
that the government muſt be denominated ariſ- 
tocratical, © De minoribus rebus principes con- 
« fultant, de majoribus omnes; ita tamen, ut ea 
« quoque, quorum penes plebem arbitrium eſt, 
e apud principes pertractentur.“ If choſe things 
which are moſt clearly in the power of the peo- 

ple, were firſt diſcuſſed among the nobles, the 
reference to the people afterwards ſeems to have 
been rather a communication to them of the 
reſult of the ſenate, than a ſubmiſſion of it to rhe 
* popular judgement, 

The nature and extent of the royal dignity 
and authority appears from theſe words: «© Reges 
© ex nobilitate ſumunt; nec regibus infinita aut 
e ſtbera poteſtas. Kings were taken from the 
nobility, or kings were cok for their noble de- 
ſcent ; ſo that ordinarily the office deſcended to 
the next of kin: but it is here expreſsly aſcertained 
that their power was neither unlimited nor inde- 
pendent. They had no negative, and might in 
all things be over-ruled, at leaſt by the nobles 
and people conjointly. | | 4 

The nature and extent of the ariſtocratical dig- 
nities and authorities may be collected from what 
follows: Duces ex virtute ſumunt; et duces exem- 
© plo potius quam imperio, fi prompti, fi conſpicuiʒ 
* {i ante aciem agant, admiratione præſunt.“ The 
feudal hierarchy; even in theſe early times, was fully 
eſtabliſhed, although it was afterwards enlarged. 
The titles of dukes and counts, the rank and power 
they conferred, deſcendedin families, although there 
was the bare formality of an election in the grand 
council. Arma ſumere, non ante cuiquam moris, 
1 yo civitas ſuffecturum probaverit: tum, in ip- 
* fo conſilio, vel principum aliquis, vel pater, vel 
propinquus, ſcuto frameaque juvenem ornant. 
Inſignis nobilitas, aut magna patrum merita, 
* principis dignationem etiam adoleſcentulis aſ- 
R 2 66 ſignant.“ 
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«. fignant.” When the young men were firſt ad- 
emitted into public ſociety, it was in the great 
ce council; when ſome one of the dukes, or the 
te father, or other relation, adorned the youth 
« with arms. And if he is of very noble birth, 
© or his father has great merit, the dignity of a 
« duke is aſſigned to him, young as he is. — 
From this it is pretty clear that the crown, as well 
$ the titles of dukes and counts, deſcended in 
2 fainily line, although the formality of an ad- 
miſſion into council was kept up. The nobles, 
among whom the king was little more than the 
ſt among equals—at leaſt, he was not more ſu- 
perior to the dukes, than the dukes were to, the 
count:—had the game in their own hands, and 
managed, a rude 74 as they pleaſed. This 
will appear probable from other paſſages : © Cx- 
5 teris rohuſtioribus, ac jam pridem probatis, ag- 
4  gregantur ; nec rubor inter comites aſpici, 
i gradus quinetiam et ipſe comitatus habet, 
te Judicio cjus quem ſectantur. Magnaque et 
i comitum zmulatio, quibus primus apud prin- 
« cipem_ſunm locus; et principum, cui plurimi 
Het acerrimi comites, Hzec dignitas, he vires, 
ot magno ſemper electorum juvenum globo cir- 
«. cumdari, in pace decus, in bello præſidium; 
& nee. folum in ſua gente cuique, fed apud fini- 
Ae quoque civitates, id nomen, ea gloria 
elt, fi numero ac virtute comitatus emineat; 
expetuntur enim legationibus, et muneribus or- 
« nantur, et ipſa plerumque fama bella profli- 
& gant. Cum ventum in aciem, turpe principi 
« Firtute vinci, turpe comitatui virtutem princi- 
« pis non adæquare. Jam vero infame in omnem 
4. vitam, ac probroſum, ſuperſtitem principi ſuo 
« ex acie receſſiſſe. Illum detendere, tueri, ſua 
q * quoque fortia facta gloriæ cjus aſſignare, præ- 
91 cipuum 
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1c cipuum ſacramentum eſt. Principes pro vic- 
ce toria pugnant, comites pro principe. Si civi- 
ce tas, in qua orti ſunt, longa pace et otio torpeat, 
e plerique nobilium adoleſcentium petunt ultro 
eas nationes que tum bellum aliquod gerunt ; 
* quia et ingrata genti quies, et factiius inter 
* ancipitia clareſcunt, magnumque comitatum 
e non nifi vi belloque tucare ; exigunt enim 
ce prineipis ſui liberalitate illum bellatorem 
« equum, illam cruentam victricemque fra- 
* meam: nam epulæ, et quanquam incompti 
66 largi, tamen, apparatus pro ſtipendio cedunt; 
e materia magnificentiæ per bella et raptus. 
« Nec arare terram, aut expectare annum, tam 
« facile perſuaſeris quam vocare hoſtes, et 
„ vulnera merert ; pigram quinimo et iners vi- 
6e detur, ſudore acquirere quod poſſis ſanguine 
e parare.“ 

When the foregoing ties, by which the people 
or the common ſoldiers were attached co the 
nobles, and the young and inferior nobles to the 
ſuperior, are conſidered, a better judgement may 
be formed of the authority which the people 
really had in the grand council or national aſ- 
ſembly. 

The powers and privileges of the people, in 
aſſembly, appears from the following paflages : 
© Coeunt, niſi quid fortuitum et ſubitum incide- 
& xit, certis diebus, cum aut inchoatur luna aut 
« impletur ; nam agendis rebus hoc auſpicatiſſi- 
* mum initium credunt.—Illud ex hberrate vi- 
** tium, quod non ſimu! nec juffi conveniunt, ſed et 
alter et tertius dies cunctatione cocuntium ab- 
« ſumitur.” By this it ſhould ſeem that the peo- 
ple were ſo far from eſteeming the privilege of 
meeting, that the king and nobles could ſcarcely 


get them together. They had ſuch an averſion to 
R 3 theſe 
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theſe civil and political deliberations, that the 


chiefs could hardly collect them to receive their 
orders. Ut turbæ placuit, cohſidunt armati. 
« Silentium per ſacerdotes, quibus tum et coer- 
« cendi jus eſt, imperatur. Mox rex, vel prin- 
* ceps, prout ætas cuique, prout nobilitas, prout 
« decus bellorum, prout facundia, audiuntur, 
« auctoritate fuagend; magis quam jubendi po- 
« teſtate, Si diſplicuit ſentencia, fremitu afper- 
© nantur; fin placuit, frameas concutiunt.” 
Here is ſome appearance of popular liberty: but 
when it is conſidered that the nobles were pro- 
bably all the ſpeakers ; that the numbers were not 
counted, nor voices diſtinctly taken; aſſent ex- 
preſſed by a claſh of arms, and diſſent by a mur- 


mur or a groan; and eſpecially the dependence of 


the pcople on their leaders, and attachment to 
them by oath ; we may conſider theſe aſſemblies 
rather as cailed to receive the proctamarion of the 
laws or minds of the nobles, than as any cffectual 
democratical check, There was on» thing, how- 
ever, of great importance, done in theſe aſſemblies; 
judges, the poſſe comitatus, and juries, were here 
appointed to adminiſter juſtice, “ Eltguntur in 
« 1ii{dem conciliis et principes, qui jura per pa- 
* gos vicoique reddunt. Centeni ſingulis ex 
© plebe comites, conſilium ſimul et auctoritas, 
« adſunt.. An hundred commoners attended 
the judge, and out of theſe were juries appointed 
to. give their opinion, © confihum ;” and others, 
or perhaps the ſame, to afford their aſſiſtance, 
te auCtoritas,” in putting the ſentences and judge- 
ment into execution. 

From other particulars related by Tacitus, it 
is very probable there had been communications 
between Germany and Greece; from the wor- 


ſhip of Hercules, Mars, Minerva, &c. ; if not 


from. 
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from the altar of Ulyſſes, and the name of Laer- 
tes, and the other monuments and inſcriptions 
in Greek letters, of which he ſpeaks more doubt- 
fully.— However this may have been, there is a. 
remarkable analogy between theſe political inſti- 
tutions of the Germans, and thoſe defcribed by 
Homer in the times of the Trojan war. It was, 
in both, the prerogative of the king to lead in 
war, and to rule in peace; but it is probable he 
was not fond of deliberating, any more than of 
fighting, without company: and though he may 
have done both ſometimes, yet numbers of his 
followers were ready to attend him in either. 
The nation acknowledged him for their leader; 
but they were accuſtomed, on great occaſions, to 
aflemble, and, without any ſtudied form of demo- 
cracy, took the ſovereignty upon themſelves, as 
often as their paſſions were ſtrongly enough af- 
fected to unite them in a body. The ſuperior 
claſſes, among themſelves, came as naturally to 
hold their meetings apart; and aſſembled fre- 
quently, when the occaſion was not ſufficient to 
engage the attention of the whole. There is one 
remarkable difference between the Germans and 
the Greeks. Among the former, the prieſts were 
a diſtin body, and ſeem to have had more de- 
cifive authority than the kings, nobles, or people, 
in the general afſemblies—< Silentium per ſacer- 
tc dotes, quibus tum et coercendi jus eſt, impe- 
© ratur:“ whereas, among the latter, the kings 
were themſelves at the head of the prieſthood. 

In this ſecond kind of German governments, 
we ſee the three orders of king, nobles, and com- 
mons, diſtinctly marked, but no balance fixed, 
no delineation of the powers of each: which left 
room for each to claim the ſovereignty, as we 
know they afterwards did ; at leaſt the king _ 
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the nobles claimed and contended for it for many 
ages: the people ſometimes claimed it, but at laſt 
gave it up to the king, as the leaſt evil of the two, 
in every country Fxcept England. I 


LETTER XXXVII 
HOMER. 
indicia. 


DEAR SIR, 
NN the kingdom, or rather ariſtocracy, of Phæ- 
acia, as repreſented in the Odyſſey, we have a 
picture at full length of thoſe forms 'of govern- 
ment which at that time prevailed in Greece. 
There is a king Alcinous; there is a council of 


twelve other kings, princes, archons, or peers, 


for they are called by all theſe names; and there 
is a multitude: but the laſt do not appear to 
have any regular, legal, or cuſtomary part in the 
government. They might be ſummoned together 
by the heralds, or called by the ſound of trumpet, 
or a horn, to receive information of the reſults of 
their chiefs; to aſſiſt at a ſacrifice or proceſſion; 
to ſee a ſtranger or a ſhow, or to partake of a 
feaſt ; or they might aſſemble of ' themſelves in a 
rage againſt an oppreſſor, from enthuſiaſm for the 
royal ſcepter, or other cauſes :—and the kings had 
often much dependance on their attachment to 
their hereditary right, their deſcent from the 
gods, and the ſacred authority of the poets, who 
were generally royaliſts.— The archons, too, were 
often afraid of the ſuperſtition of their people for 
the king, and his e popularity. But the legal 

3 power 
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er of the le was very far from being a 
oofticorional — and the ſtruggle lay be- 
tween the kings and nobles. The lalt finally pre- 
vailed, as they ever will againſt a king who is not 
ſupported by an adequate popular power. The 
authority in Phæacia was collected into one center, 
and that center was thirteen kings confederated 
together under a preſident only. Each archon 
was a king in his own iſland, ſtate, or diſtrict, in 
which his dignity and power were hereditary; and 
in caſe of a foreign war he commanded his own 
diviſion in the general camp. 

Ulyſſes is repreſented, at his firſt entrance into 
the Phæacian dominions, as obſerving and admir- 
ing the palaces of the archons, after having ſur- 
veyed the gardens, palace, and particular territory 
of Alcinous : 


He next their princes lofty domes admires, 
In ſeparate iſlands crown'd with rifing ſpires. 
Od. vii. 57. 


Alcinous 1s afterwards repreſented as deſcribing 
the form of government to Ulyſſes : 


Twelve princes in our realm dominion ſhare, 
Oer whom Bere imperial pow'r I bear. 
* O4. vili. 425. 


Mr. Pope, indeed, in his tranſlation, has given 
him the air of a ſovereign but there is nothing 
like it in the original. There Alcinous, with 
all poſſible ſimplicity and modeſty, only ſays, 
* Twelve illuſtrious kings, or archons, rule over 
ce the people, and I myſelf am the thirteenth.” 
Alcinous and his twelve archons were all profent 
at this interview : 


$7 | | | Night | 
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Night now approaching, in the palace ſtand, 
With goblets crown'd, the rulers of the land, &c. 
Od. viii. 182. 


The nobles gaze, with awful fear oppreſt; 
Silent they gaze, and eye the gueſt, &c. 
Od. viu. 192. 


Pleas'd with his people's fame the monarch hears, 
And thus benevoleat accoſts the peers, &c. 
Od. viil, 421. 


Th' aſſenting peers, 2 to the king, 
In haſte their heralds ſend he gifts to bring, 


Od. vill. 433. 


The precious giſs th* illuſtrious heralds bear, 
And to the court th' embodied peers repair, 
. Og. viii. 453, 


Then to the radiant thrones they move in ſtate, 


Aloft the ag] in pomp imperial ſate. 
Od. vili. 457. 


We muſt not forget the poet, who, with his 
inſpiration from the Muſes, was a principal ſup- 
port of every Grecian king. It was the bard who 
ſung the praiſes of the king, and propagated the 
opinion that he was ſprung from Jupiter, and 
inſtructed as well as dearly beloved by him. 


The bard an herald guides; the gazing throng 


Pay low aner as he moves along. 
Od. viii. 515. 


Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd, 


The peers, encircling, form an awful round. 
Lives 
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Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious ſkies, 
Who ſacred honours to the bard denies F 
The Muſe the bard inſpires, exalts his mind ; 
The Muſe, indulgent, lovesth' harmonious kind, 
O, more than man! thy foul the Muſe inſpires, 
Or Phœbus animates with all his fires. 

| Od. viii. 534. 


Every peer, in his own diſtrict or ſtate, had 
another ſubordinate council, and a le; fo 
that the three powers, of the one, the few, and the 
many, appeared in every archonſhip; and every 
archon, in his own diſtrict, claimed his office to be 
hereditary in his family: and all the archons 
agreed together to ſupport each other in this 
claim, even by arms, This, therefore, was rather 
a confederacy of thirteen little kingdoms, than 
one great one. The firft archon of the confedera- 
tion was called king of all the people, and claimed 
his office as hereditary, and often as abſolute, 
The other archons were always diſpoſed to dif- |, 
pute the hereditary deſcent, and to make it elec- 
tive. The ſubordinate councils of the archons, 
in their ſeveral diſtricts, were probably often diſ- 
poſed to deny their offices to be hereditary, and 
to inſiſt upon elections. Ulyſſes, who was him- 
ſelf one of the greateſt and ableſt of the Grecian 
kings, diſcovers his perfect knowledge of the 
hearts of Alcinous, his queen, and nobles, in the 
compliment he makes them. Addreſſing him- 
ſelf ro the queen, the daughter of great Rhexenor, 


To thee, thy conſort, and this royal train, 
To all that ſhare the bleſſings of thy reign, 
* * * - 


A * 


So may the gods your better days increaſe, 
And all your joys deſcend on all your race; 
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So reign for ever on your country's breaſt, 
Tour people bleſſin g/ by your Pape bleft. 


+ This: fupplication was addreſſed to the king 
. ond queen, 'the princes, archons, dukes, counts, 
barons, peers, call them by what name you pleaſe, 
and it concludes with a compliment very flattering 

to all, Ulyſſes knew the ruling paſſion of Grecian 
kings and nobles to be, that their dignities, even 
ſuch as had been conferred by the election of the 
people, ſhould become hereditary. Mr. Pope has 
diſguiſed this ſentiment; and made it conformable 
to the notions of Engliſhmen and Americans; 
but has departed from the ſenſe of Homer, and 
from the fact: 

May you tranſmit to your children your 

* poſſeſſions in your houſes, and whatever gifts, 
6 rewards, or honours the people hath given 
” you.” 
It is plain the kings claimed an hereditary right; 
yet the ſucceſſion was ſometimes ſet aſide in favour 
of ſome other noble, or branch of the royal blood: 
and perhaps it was always ſet aſide when any one 
of the nobles had more power than the heir appa- 
rent. The nobles, too, claimed their honours to 
be hereditary; and they generally were fo: but 
the people were ſometimes bold enough to ſer up 
competitors, and give them trouble. Bur, per- 
haps, there were never any very formal elections; 
preſenting a ſucceſſor, in preſence of the king and 
the other nobles, to the people for their acclamas 
tions, was probably the moſt that was done: for 
as there were no records, nor written conſtitution, 
or laws, the right of kings, archons, and people, 
muſt have been very looſe and undefined. 
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DEAR SIR, 

HE court of Ithaca, in the abſence of Ulyſ- 

ſes, is an admirable example of the intrigues 
of the archons, and their inſatiable ambition, , The 
throne of Ithaca, and the ſcepter of Laertes and 
former kings, were the objects which had ſo-many 
charms in the eyes of the ſuitors ; and Penelope's 
hand was chiefly courted, becaule that would re- 
concile the archon who ſhould poſſeſs her to the 
ſuperſtition of the people, and enable them to wield 
the ſceptre. The ſuitors deny the ſcepter to be 
hhereditary ; and Telemachus - himſelf is doubt- 
ful: he threatens, indeed, to call a council or aſ- 
ſembly of the people, but is afraid to truſt them; 
for fear they ſhould ſer up ſome other Grecian 
prince, whoſe blood might be nearer that of their 
ancient kings. 


To tempt the ſpouſeleſs queen with amorous 
wiles, 
Reſort the nobles from the neighbouring iſles 3 
From Samos, circled with th' Ionian main, 
Dulichium, and Zacynthus' ſylvan reign : 15 
| v'n 


Ev*n with preſumptuous hope her bed t' aſcend, 


The lords of Ithaca their right pretend. 
; | Od. i. 31 5. 


My ſentence hear; with ſtern diſtaſte avow'd, 
To their own diſtricts drive the ſuitor crowd - 
Od. i. 352. 


I to the peers aſſembled ſhall propoſe 
The firm reſolve I here in few diſcloſe; 
No longer live the cankers of my court, 
All to your ſeveral ftates with ſpeed reſort ; 
Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the carly feaſt and late carouſe. 

Od. i. 475. 


Tf rum to our royal race ye doom, 

Be you the fpoiters, and our wealth conſume; 
Then might we hope redreſs from juſter laws, 
And raiſe all Ithaca to aid our cauſe: | 


But while* your ſons commit th* pnpumſh'd 


wrong, 
Tou make the arm of violence too ſtrong. 
* 1 Od. u. 83. 


Elec̃t by Jove his delegate of ſway, 

With joyous pride the ſummons I'd obey. 
Should factious pow'r diſpute my lineal right, 
* * "SV * * 3 


Some other Greeks a fairer claim may plead, 
To your pretence their title would precede. 
At leaſt, the ſcepter loſt, I ſtill ſhould reign 


Sole o'er my vaſſals and domeſtic train. 
| Od. i. 501. 


| To heaven alone 
Refer the choice to fill the vacant throne ; 
Your 


4 
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Your patrimonial ſtates in peace poſſ 
Undoubted all your filial claim confeſs: 
Your private right ſhould impious power in- 
vade, | 
The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. 


Od. i. 509. 


It is thus agreed on all hands, that, as one of the 
archons, his hereditary title of his eſtates, vaſ- 
ſals, and govermnent, was indiſputable. This 
was the common cauſe of all the archons, and 
they would arm in fupport of the claim of any 
one. But the throne and ſcepter of Ithaca were 
to be diſpoſed of by augury, by the will of Jove, 
ſignified by ſome omen. To this Telemachus 
pays ſome reſpect, but ſtill inſiſts on his right of 
blood; and ſays, that if the omen ſhould be un- 
favourable to him, it would not promote the 
hopes of any of the archons of Ithaca; but ſome 
other Greeks, nearer of kin to the royal blood, 
would fet up their claims. The archons, not 
likely to ſucceed in their ſcheme of getting the 
ſcepter by the marriage of Penelope, nor by per- 
ſuading Telemachus to ſubmit the queſtion to 
Jupiter and his omens, and afraid to appeal to 
the people, or to call them out in arms to dil- 
pute the ſucceſſion, knowing the family of Laer- 
tes and Ulyſſes to be. more popular than them- 
ſelves, they take the reſolution to aſſaſſinate the 


young prince. 


But die he ſnhall; and, thus condemn'd to bleed, 
Be now the ſcene of inſtant death decreed : 
Wait ye till he to arms in council draws 

The Greeks, averſe too juſtly to our cauſe ; 
Strike, ere the ſtates conven'd the foe betray, 
Our murd'rous ambuſh on the wat'ry way. 
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Or chooſe; ye vagrant, from their rage to fly; 
Outcaſts of earth, to breathe an unknown ſky ? 
But if ſubmiſſive you reſign the ſway, 
Slaves to a boy, go flatter and obey; 
Retire we inſtant to our native reign; 
Nor be the wealth of kings conſum'd in vain: 
Os. xvi. 386; 


Telemschus bad before e tha if any 
archon of Ithaca, or any other Greek, obtained 
the ſcepter, he would no longer remain in the 
confederation, -but would reign ſeparately over 
bis paternal domain. Now Antinous declares, 
that if the reſt of the archons ſubmit to the boy, 
he will not, but will retire to his native archon- 
ſhip, | 


4 Am phinomus aſcends, 
Whoo' erDulichium ſtretch'd his] pacious reign, 
A land of plenty, bleſs'd with ev'ry grain. 
O friends, forbear, and be the thought with 
. af; ll 
Tis horrible to ſhed imperial blood; 
. Conſult we firſt th' all-ſeeing pow'rs above, 
0 And. the ſure oracles of righteous Jove. 


Neither i in Poland nor in Venice was the ariſ- 
tocratical rage to render weak, unſteady, and un- 
certain, the royal authority, more conſpicuous 
than it was here. They were afraid of the peo- 
ple and the auguries; but neither was a legal 
check: and we ſhall ſee hereifrer, that theſe 
ſtruggles of the archons very foon aboliſhed every 
monarchy in Greece, even that of Sparta, until 
it was renewed upon another plan by Lycurgus. 


And the ſame progreſs of paſſions, through ſedi- 
tions, rebellions, and maſſacres, muſt, for ever, 
take 


Ly * 
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take place in a body of nobles againſt the crown, 
where they are not effectually reſtrained by an 
independent people, known and eſtabliſhed in the 
legiſlature, collectively or by repreſentation. 

That the Grecian kings, claiming from Jupi- 
ter, and ſupported by their auguries and bards, 
thought themſelves abſolute, and often puniſhed 
the crimes of the archons very tyrannically, 1s 
true.—Ulyſſes is an example of it. Inſtead of 
bringing the ſuitors to trial before the nation, 
or their peers, he ſhoots them all, without judge 
or jury, with his own bow. -A more remarkable 
aſſertion of a claim to abſolute monarchy cannot 
be imagined. h | . 

Antinous would retire to his native diſtrict, 
and ſpend his revenues among his own people, 
not conſume his royal wealth by attendance at a 
court of a confederation which would be no 
longer to his taſte, This was a popular ſenti- 
ment in his own dominions; his people wiſhed 
to have their king reſide among them, and were 
very willing to have the confederacy broken. 
This principle it was that afterwards crumbled all 
the Greek confederations to duſt, 
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ANCIENT MONARCHICAL 
REPUBLICS. 


HOMER. 


MY DEAR sIR, 

HE ſimilitude between the ancient Greek 
monarchies, as they are generally called, 
though the predominance of ariſtocracy in all of 
them 1s very manifeſt, and the feudal ariſtocracies 
deſcribed by Tacitus, is very obvious. The de- 
mocratical power is nevertheleſs much more re- 

lar, though not independent, in the latter ; 
for, in addition to what is before quoted, it ap- 
pears, that the judicial authority was commonly 
exerciſed in national afſemblies—< Licet apud 

« concilium accuſare quoque, et diſcrimen capt- 
« tis intendere. Diſtinctio pœnarum ex delicto, 
« proditores et transfugas arboribus ſuſpendunt ; 
cc 1gnavos, et imbelles, et corpore infames, cœno 
cc ac palude, injecta inſuper crate, mergunt. Di- 
tc verſitas ſupplicii illuc reſpicit, tanquam ſce- 
te lera oſtendi opporteat dum puniuntur, flagitia 
ce abſcondi. Sed et levioribus delictis, pro modo 
ce pœnarum, equorum pecorumque numero con- 

cc victi multantur; pars multæ, regi vel civitati, 


pars ipſi qui vindicatur vel propinquis ejus 


« exſolvitur,” 
Although the mixture of monarchy, ariſto- 


cracy, and democracy, is viſible in the * 
| 8 
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of Phæacia, yet the king appears little more among 
the archons than the firſt among equals, and the 
authority of the people is ſtill more faint and fee- 
ble. In Ichaca there appears a ſtrong claim of 
ſovereignty in the king, and as ſtrong a preten- 
ſion to it in the archons; and, although the 
ple are dreaded by both, and their claim to in- 
terfere in the diſpoſition of the crown is impli- 
citly acknowledged,” yet it ſeems rather to be as 
_ judges of certain religious ceremonies, by which 
the will of Jupiter was to be collected, than as 
any regular civil authority. 

Homer was a royaliſt, at leaſt as much as Plato 
and Ariſtotle : | 


« Jove loves our chief, from Jove his honour 
ſprings, 
« Beware! for dreadful is the wrath of kings. 
« Be ſilent, wretch! and think not here al- 
low'd 
« That worſt of tyrants, an uſurping crowd: 
To one ſole monarch Jove commits the ſway; 
* His are the laws—and him let all obey. 
II. ii. 233—241. 


The name of a republic is not found in any of 
his writings : yet, in every Grecian government 
deſcribed by him, we find a mixture, not only 
of an ariſtocracy, conſiſting in a council of 
princes, but of a democracy, in an aſſembly of 
the people. 

Agamemnon, in the ſecond Iliad, calls toge- 
ther the whole body : 


Bid him in arms draw forth th* embattled train, 
Lead all his Grecians to the duſty plain. 
8 2 The 
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The king diſpatch'd his heralds with commands 
To range the camp, and ſummon all the bands. 
The gath' ring hoſts the monarch's word obey, 
While to the fleet Atrides bends his way: 
In his black ſhip the Pylean prince he found, 
There calls a ſenate of the peers around. 
Th aſſembly plac'd, the king of men expreſt 
The counſels labouring in his artful breaſt : 
Friends and confed' rates! with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear; 
Hi fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in councils, and in war preſides, 

To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 

To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. | 
Now, valiant chiets ! ſince Heav'n itſelf alarms, 
Unite, and rouſe the ſons of Greece to arms; 
But firſt with caution try what yet they dare, 
Worn with nine years of unſucceſsful war. 

To move the troops to meaſure back the main, 
Be mine, and yours the province to detain. 


* 


e The kings, without delay, 
Diſolve the council, and their chief obey. 
The ſcepter'd rulers lead; the following hoſt, 
Pour'd forth by thouſands, darken all the coaſt. 
Nine ſacred heralds now, proclaiming loud 
The monarch's will, ſuſpend the liſt'ning crowd. 
The king of kings his awful figure rais'd, 

High in his hand the golden ſcepter blaz'd— 
Ne ſons of Mars! parcake your leader's care, 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war, 
Fly, Grecians, fly! your fails and oars employ, 

And dream no more of heaven-defended Troy! 
His deep deſign unknown, the hoſts approve 
Atrides' ſpeech ;—the mighty numbers move. 
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It appears from the whole narration, that the 
great body of the people were diſcontented,' and 
deſirous of raiſing the ſiege. The king, alarmed, 
was obliged to call them together, with an artful 
deſign to obtain their conſent to perſevere. He 
feigns an intention to return home; the people 
were rejoiced at it. Then Ulyſſes and the other 
chiefs, in concert with Agamemnon, receives the 
ſcepter of command, and endeavours to perſuade 
the people to make another effort, To this end 


Ulyſles harangues them: 


He runs, he flies through all the Grecian train: 
Each prince of name, or chief in arms ap- 
' prov'd, 
He fir'd with praiſe, or with perſuaſion mov'd, 
But if a clamorous vile plebeian roſe, | 
Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with 
blows : | 
Be ſtill, thou ſlave, and to thy betters yield, 
Unknown alike in council or in field ! 
Ye gods! what daſtards would our hoſt com- 
mand ! 
Swept to the war, the lumber of the land. 
Be ſilent, wretch! and think not here allow'd 
That worſt of tyrants, an uſurping crowd. 
With words like theſe the troops Ulyſſes rul'd, 
The loudeſt filenc'd, and the fierceſt cool'd. 
Back to th' aſſembly roll the thronging train, 
Deſert the ſhips, and pour upon the plain. 
Therſites only clamour'd in the throng, 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 
Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul d, 
In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold, 8 
With witty malice, ſtudious to defame, 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his ama: 
S 3 X But 
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But chief he gloried, with licentious ſtile 

To laſh the great, and monarchs to revile. 

- Spleen to mankind his envious heart poſſeſt, 

And much he hated all, but moſt the beſt; 
Ulyfles or Achilles ſtil} his theme, 
But royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. 

Long had he liv'd the ſcorn of ev'ry Greek, 
Vext when, he ſpoke, yet ſtill they heard him 

—_—— | 


If from this only, and the ſubſequent harangue 
of Therſites, we were to form a judgement, we 
ſhould conclude, that popular afſemblies were 
very frequent, and that the freedom of ſpeech in 
them was far advanced and well eſtabliſhed ; but 
the furious anſwer of Ulyſſes, and the unmerciful 
flogging he gives him for his boldneſs, in the face 
of the whole aſſembly, which is applauded uni- 
verſally, ſhews, that the demagogues had yet but 
very little influence, very little courage, and that 
popular aſſemblies had as yet very httle conſtitu- 
tional power. | | 

The principles of government were very little 
underſtood, and all the political inſtitutions ex- 
tremely confuſed, in the times of the Trojan war, 
and from thence to Homer's time. Nothing was 


. preciſely defined; no laws were written. The 


moſt diſtin& rules which are now to be traced, 
were a ſupremacy in kings, in religion and war: 
ſometimes they exerciſed judicial power. Monar- 
chies were generally hereditary ; yet a right of 
the nation to interfere, and alter the ſucceſſion, is 


admitted. The right of the ſons of the archons 


ta ſucceed to their eſtates and diſtricts, was an 
agreed point among them ; but theſe very archons 
Choſe to keep open to competition the ſucceſſion 
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to the throne, ſo that there might always be room 
for the pretenſions of the moſt powerful, who 
would eaſily make themſelves thought the moſt 
worthy. The moſt celebrated kings, when ad- 
vanced in years, and unable to ſuſtain the fatigues 
of war, and cares of government, were obliged to 
reſign their power. The anxiety of Achilles, ex- 
FR to Ulyſſes in the ſhades, is a proof of 
is: 


Say, if my ſire, the reverend Peleus, reigns 
Great in his Pthia, and his throne maintains? 
Or, weak and old, my youthful arm demands 
To fix the ſcepter ſtedfaſt in his hands? 
Oh, might the lamp of life re-kindled burn, 
And death releaſe me from the ſilent urn ! 
This arm, that thunder'd o'er the Phrygian 
lain, | 
And ſwell'd the ground with mountains of the 
ſlain, 

Should vindicate my injur'd father's fame, 
Cruſh the proud rebel, and aſſert his claim 

- Od. ii. 60 5. 


Kings and their families, claiming their deſcent 
and power from Jupiter, contended very natu- 
rally and conſiſtently, that the one was heredi- 
tary, and the other abſolute; and accordingly, 
when the prince who ſwayed the ſcepter was 
active, brave, and able, he kept the archons in 
awe, and governed as he pleaſed; but when he 
was feeble, the archons grew ambitious, diſputed 
the ſucceſſion, and limited the royal power. To 
this end both they and the kings, or heirs of 
kings, ſometimes looked to the people, and 
ſeemed to admit in _— a right to be preſent 
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t the religious ceremonies by which the will of 
Jupiter was to be declared; for all parties agree, 
at the will of Jupiter confers the ſcepter, not 
the mere election of the people. | 
The right of primogeniture was favoured by 
popular opinion, as well as hereditary deſcent, 
ecaule the family was the family of Jupiter, re- 
lated to him, and deiceaded from him by blood; 
and it was natural to ſuppoſe, that Jupiter's in- 
clinations for deſcent and primogeniture reſembled 
thoſe of other fathers of families. - 

The chiefs, who are all called kings, as well 
as the head of them, or archons, were like the 
Teutonic counts or feudal barons, who exerciſed 
royal rights within their own diſtricts, ſtates, or 
ſeparate territories. This principle preſerved the 
real and legal power chiefly in their hands, and 
conſtituted the whole government more properly 
an ariſtocracy than a royalty. This gave an un- 
controulable pride to theſe nobles, which could 
not williggly {ubmit to the pretenſions of the 
kings (as repreſentatives of Jupiter) to omnipo- 
tence, at Jeait to unlimited power. Hence the 
continual ſtruggle between the kings and archons, 
from Homer's time to that great and memora- 
ble revolution throughout Greece, from monarchy 
to ariſtociacy ; that is, from kings to archons. 
The people not yet poſſeſſing nor claiming an 
authority ſufficientiy regular and independent to 
be a check to monarchy or ariſtocracy, the latter 
at laſt prevailed over the former, as it ever did, 
and ever will, Where the conteſt is merely between 
theſe two. | 
The people, only in extraordinary caſes, in the 
moſt cflential matters, and when the chiefs were 
greatly divided, were at all conſulted ; yet, in the 
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tourſe of the ſtruggle between the kings and ar- 
chons, the multitude were fo often called upon, 
and ſo much courted, that they came by degrees 
to claim the whole power, and prepared the 
way, in many of the Grecian ſtates, for another 
ſubſequent revolution, from ariſtocracy to demo- 
cracy. | 
Through the whole of Tacitus and Homer, 
the three orders are viſible both in Germany and 
Greece; and the continual fluctuations of law, 
the uncertainty of life, liberty, and property, and 
the contradictory claims and continual revolu- 
tions, aroſe entirely from the want of having- the 
prerogatives and privileges of thoſe orders defined, 
from the want of independence in each of them, 
and a balance between them. 


LETTER XL 


ANCIENT ARISTOCRATICAL 
REPUBLICS. 


LACEDAMON., 


MY DEAR SIR, 

ROM the days of Homer to thoſe of Links 

gus, the governments in Greece were mo- 
narchical in name and pretenſion, but ariſtocra- 
tical in reality. The archons were impatient of 
regal government, conſtantly ſtruggling againſt 
their —_— and had prevailed in every other city; 
except 


f 
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except Sparta, to aboliſh che royal authority, and 
ſubſtitute an ariſtocracy of archons in its place, 
Ia Lacedæmon, too, where there were'eight-and- 
twenty archons contending againſt two kings, they 
had brought the whole country into the utmoſt 
confuſion. The circumſtance of two kings, 
which, perhaps, prolonged the regal power longer 
in Sparta than in any other city, originated in the 
fondneſs of a mother. Ariſtodemus, one of the 
deſcendents of Hercules, to whoſe ſhare Laconia 

6 fell, upon the diviſion of the Peloponneſus, after 

the return of that family from baniſhment, leaving 
twin ſons, Euriſthenes and Procles, their mother 
refuſing to determine which had the right of pri- 
mogeniture, it was agreed that both ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the crown with equal authority, and that 
the poſterity of each ſhould inherit. The nobles 
took advantage of all the jealouſies which aroſe 
between the two families, obliged each to court 
them, and from time to time to make them con- 
ceſſions, until the royal authority was loſt ; and 
as the archons could not agree, each party now * 
began to court the people, and univerſal anarchy, 

Prevailed. N | 
' Lycurgus, of the family of Procles, and only 
in the tenth deſcent from Hercules, ſucceeded his 
brother Polidectes; but being told his brother's 
widow was with child, he declared himſelf pro- 
tector only, and reſigned the crown. Such a diſ- 

' Intereſted indifference to a crown in any one of 
royal or-noble blood, was ſo unexampled in that 
age, that no wonder it was much admired and 
very popular. The ambitious princeſs, his ſiſter, 
offered to marry him, and remove out of his way 
the only competitor by procuring an abortion, 
He deceived her by counterfeited tenderneſs, and 
diycrted her from che thoughts of an abortion, by 
* : promiſing 
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promiſing to take the diſpoſition of the child 
upon himſelf when it ſhould be born. The infant 
was ſent to him when at ſupper with the principal 
magiſtrates : he took it in his arms, and cried, A 
& king, Spartans, is born to you,“ and placed it 
in his own ſeat, The company were touched at the 
tenderneſs of the ſcene, and fell into a tranſport 
of enthuſiaſm, both of piety to the blood of Her- 
cules, and admiration of the diſintereſted integrity 
of Lycurgus, who, like an able ſtateſman, per- 
petuates the memory of the event, and the joy at 
it, by the name with which, upon the ſpot, he 
chriſtens the boy, Charilaus, Ihe people's joy. But 
all this exalted merit, added to his acknowledged 
divine deſcent, and the undoubted poſſeſſion of 


royal power, were not ſufficient to over-awe the . 


Jealouſy of the nobles, a ſtrong party of whom 
joined the irritated queen and her brother, and 
raiſed continual factions againſt him. Weary of 
cabals, and ſtimulated with a thirſt for knowledge, 
he determined to travel; viſited Crete and Egypt, 
the two ſources of the theology and policy of 
Greece; and brought home with him, on his re- 
turn to his own country, Thales the poet, and 
the writings of Homer, with the reſolution of 
adopting the martial diſcipline and political liber- 
ty which he read in the poet, and had ſeen exem- 
plified in Crete. Nothing could be better calcu- 
lated than his two poets, to inſpire the nation 
with that enthuſiaſm which he wanted, and con- 
firm the belief, that kings were from Jupiter, and 
beloved by him, excepting the reſponſe of the 
oracle, which he took care to procure : © Wel- 
* come, Lycurgus, to this happy place; thou 
favourite of Heaven! I ſtand in doubt whether 
* I ſhall pronounce thee god or man: inclining 


F ſtill to think thou art a god !”—Herodotus. 
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The diſorders in Sparta were now become in- 
ſupportable; the kings had as little authority as 
the laws. All parties, except the two kings, in 
deſpair of their private ſchemes, applied to the 
legiſlator, pointed out to all, by his divine 
original, the inſpiration of Homer and Thales, 
his own integrity, wiſdom, knowledge, and com- 
manding authority over the minds of men, as 
well as his ſpecial divine miſſion pronounced by 
the oracle, to be the only man capable of new- 
modelling the conſtitution. 
In Crete he had acquired a deep inſight into 
human nature, at leaſt he had informed himſelf 
fully of the length and breadth, the height and 
depth, of the paſſion of ambition in the human 
heart; that complication of affections, which is 
called by ſo many names; the love of eſteem, of 
raiſe, of fame, of glory; that ſenſe of honour in 
which Monteſquieu tells us monarchies are foun- 
ded ; which Tacitus tells us made the ancient Teu- 
tons ſubmit quietly to be ſold by their inferiors, 
when they had gambled away their liberty; which 
at this day enforces ſo punctual a payment of 
debts of honour contracted at play; which ſup- 
ports, againſt all laws throughout Europe, the 
cuſtom of duelling, and produces more ſuicides 
than any other cauſe ; which is commonly known 
by the denomination of he point of honovr, and 
may with as much propriety be called ambition ;- 
Lycurgus appears to have unde: ſtood better than 
any other legiſlator, and to have made the foun- 
dation of his inſtitution : for this reaſon, Plato 
with great propriety calls it The ambitious 
Republic.” 
- Lycurgus in ſecret conſulted the nobles, but 
not the kings; formed a powerful party, called 
an aſſembly of the people, before whom his friends 
1 2 appeared 
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appeared in arms. Charilaus and Archilaus were 
not in the ſecret, but found themſelves obliged to 
ſubmit. What is all this but a body of nobles 
completing, by the aid of Lycurgus, that aboli- 
tion of monarchy which they had been purſuing 
for ages, unreſtrained by any legal check in the 
people, and unreſiſted by any adequate power in 
the crown? But what was his new inſtitution ? 

In compliance with old prejudices, and from 
attachment to his family, he confirmed the two 
families on the throne, eſtabliſhed the hereditary 
deſcent of the crown, but limited 1ts authority. 
The kings were to continue high prieſts, to be 
commanders in chief of the armies, and preſidents 
of the ſenate. Charilaus and Archilaus, terrified 
by the fate of all the other kings. of Greece, 
agreed to accept of a certain, though limited au- 
thority, in lieu of pretenſions more abſolute and 
more precarious. | | 

The ancient dignities of the nobles were con- 
firmed and enlarged : a ſenate of eight-and-tweaty 
of their chiefs was formed, at the head of whom 
the two kings were placed. To the people he 
committed the election of future ſenators ; but as 
the preſent twenty-eight were for liſe, and the 
influence of kings and ſenators would be com- 
monly uſed with great unanimity in favour of 
the eldeſt fon, to fill up a vacancy made by the 
death of his father; and as the people were not 
permitted to debare, their choice was, perhaps, 
little more than a conſent by acclamations to a 
nomination made by the king, and amounted to 
the ſame thing with an heredirary houſe of peers. 
To this ſenate the whole executive power was 
committed, and the moſt important part of the 


legiſlative; for as all laws were to originate there 


only, they had a negatiye before debate. Here 
'- IS, 
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is, indeed, all authority nearly collected into on 
center, and that center the nobility; for the k ing 
was but the firſt among equals, having no nega- 
tive upon the ſenate. If the legiſlature had reſſed 
here, his inſtitution would have been in effect 
a ſimple hereditary oligarchy; poſſeffed of the 
whole legiſlative, executive, and judicial power; 
and probably as reſtleſs as ever to reduce the 
kings to elections for life, or years; and then 
to take from them the power of religion, the 
command of armies, and then to change the 
title from king to archon, or from the family of 
Hercules to other houſes. With a view to connter- 
balance this dangerous authority, he inſtituted 
aſſemblies of the people, but intruſted them only 
with the power of confirming or rejecting what the 
ſenate propoſed, and expreſsly forbade them all 
debate. The citizens were to give their fimple 
ayes or noes without being allowed to ſpeak, even 
ſo far as to give a reaſon for their vote. He in- 
ſtituted, moreover, as a farther check upon the 
ſenate, five magiſtrates to inſpect the adminiſtra- 
tion, and maintain the conſtitution ; to convoke; 
prorogue, and diſſolve both the greater aſſembly 
of the people, compoſed of nine thouſand inhabi- 
tants of the city, and the leſſer, conſiſting of 
thirty thouſand inhabitants of the country or infe- 
rior villages. Theſe magiſtrates were called the 
ephori, and were to be annually appointed. But 
the lawgiver ſaw that the king and people were 
both too weak, and the ſenate would ſtill have 
wer to ſcramble after both; he therefore con- 
trived a kind of ſolemn alliance to be perpetually 
renewed between the monarchical and democrati- 
cal branches, by which the ſenate might be awed 
into moderation. He ordered an oath. to be taken 
every month by the kings and the ephori: the 
former 
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former ſwore to obſerve the laws, and the latter 
ſwore, for themſelves and the people whom they 
repreſented, to maintain the hereditary honours 
of the race of Hercules, to revere them as miniſ- 
ters of religion, to obey them as judges, and fol- 
low them as leaders. This was indeed a balance 
founded in opinion and in religion, though not a 
legal and independent check, as it was not a ne- 
gative in either. In this conſtitution then were 
three orders, and a balance, not indeed equal to 
that of England, for want of a negative in each 
branch, but the neareſt reſembling it of any we 
have yet ſeen. The kings, the nobles, the ſenate, 
and the people in two aſſemblies, are ſurely more 
orders than a governor, ſenate, and houſe. The 
balance here attempted was as ſtrong as religion 
operating on human nature could make it, though 
not equivalent to a negative in each of the three 
branches. Another balance was attempted, in the 
rigorous ſeparation of the city from the country, 
in two aſſemblies : it avoided the danger of jea- 
louſies between town and country in the delibera- 
tions of the people, and doubled the chances both 
of the monarchy and democracy, for preſerving 
their importance in caſe of encroachments by the 
ſenate. If the ſenate and nobles ſhould prevail in 
one aſſembly of the people ſo far as to carry any 
unconſtitutional point, the kings and ephori 
would find a reſource in the other to lead them 
back. The Lacedæmonian republic may then, 
with propriety, be called monarchical, and had 
the three eſſential parts of the beſt poſſible go- 
vernment ; it was a mixture of monarchy, ariſto- 
cracy, and democracy. It failed, however, in 
that eſſential particular, the balance. The ariſto- 
cracy had a legal power, ſo eminent above that 


of king or people, chat it would ſoon have annihili- 
lated 
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lated both, if other precautions had not been 
taken, which deſtroyed all the real merit of this 
celebrated inſtitution. That the glory of the 
defcendents of Hercules, and of their republic, 
might be the pride of every citizen, and that a 
ſuperſtitious attachment to both might be perpe- 
tuated, it was neceſſary to extinguiſh every other 
appetite, paſſion, and affection, in human nature. 
The equal diviſion of property ; the baniſhment 
of gold and ſilver; the prohibition of travel, and 
intercourſe with ſtrangers; the prohibition of arts, 
trades, and agriculture ; the diſcouragement of 
literature; the public meals; the inceſſant war- 
like exerciſes; the doctrine, that every citizen was 
the property of the ſtate, and that parents ſhould 
hot educate their own children ;—although they 
ſerved to keep up the conſtant belief of the divine 
miſſion of Lycurgus, and an ethuſiaſtic paſſion 
for the glory of the republic, and the race of Her- 
cules.; and although they are celebrated by the 
ariſtocratical philoſophers, hiſtorians, and ſtateſ- 
men of antiquity; muſt be conſidered as calcu- 
lated to gratify his own family pride, rather than 
romote the happineſs of his people. Four hun- 
dred thouſand ſlaves muſt be devoted to forty 
thouſand citizens ; weak and deformed children 
muſt be expoſed ; morality and humanity, as well 
as all the comforts, elegancies, and pleaſures of 
life, muſt be ſacrificed to this glaring phantom of 
vanity, ſuperſtition, and ambition. Separated 
from the refit of mankind, they lived together, 
deſtitute of all buſineſs, pleaſure, and amuſement, 
but war and politics, pride and ambition; and 
theſe occupations and paſſions they tranſmitted 
from generation to generation for ſeven hundred 
years; as if fighting and intriguing, and not life 
and happineſs, were the end of man, and ſociety ; 
as 
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as if the love of one's country and of glory were 
amiable paſſions, when not limited by juſtice and 
general benevolence; and as if nations were to 
be chained together for ever, merely that one 
family might reign among them. Whether Ly- 
curgus believed the deſcent of his anceſtor from 
Jupiter, the divine inſpiration of Homer and 
Thales, or the divinity of the Oracle, any more 
than Mahomet believed his divine miſhon, may 
well be doubted. Whether he did or not, he 
ſhackled the Spartans to the ambitious views of 
his family for fourteen ſucceſſions of Herculean 

kings, at the expence of the continual diſturbance 
of all Greece, and the conſtant miſery of his own. 
people. Amidſt the contradictions of ancient and 
modern writers, that account has been followed 
concerning the inſtitution of the ephori, which 
appears molt favourable to Lycurgus. The Ro- 
man tribunes, and, perhaps, the Venetian inquiſt- 
tors, were borrowed from this inſtitution. 
Human nature ' periſhed under this frigid 
ſyſtem of national and family pride. Population, 
the ſureſt indication of national happineſs, de- 
creaſed ſo faſt, that not more than one thouſand 
old Spartan families remained, while nine thouſand 
ſtrangers had intruded in ſpite of all their prohi- 
bitory laws. The conquelt of Athens gave them 
a taſte of wealth, and even the fear of the penalty 
of death could not reſtrain them from travelling. 
Intercourſe with ſtrangers brought in foreign 
manners. The ephori were ſometimes bribed. 
Diviſions aroſe between the two kings, Agis and 
Leonidas: one joined with the people, the other 
with the nobles, and the ſedition proceeded to 
blood. Kings became ſo fond of ſubſidies from 
foreign powers, that Ageſilaus received them from 
a king of Egypt, and his enemy at the ſame 
Vol. I. T time. 
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time. "Apis was murdered” by the order of the 

hori, who, inſtead of honouring the blood of 

ercules, according to their oath, took the ſove- 
reign power into their own hands. Here the 
balance broke ; Cleomenes, who endeavoured like 
Agis, to reſtore the old laws and maxims, fell a 
ſacrifice, and nothing appears afterwards in the 
hiſtory of Sparta but profligacy, tyranny, and 
cruelty, like that in Rome under the worſt of the 
Czfars. 

The inſtitution of Lycurgus was well calcu- 
lated to preſerve the independence of his country, 
but had no regard to its happineſs, and very lit- 
tle to its liberty. As the people's conſent was 
neceſſary to every law, it had fo far the appearance 
of political liberty ; but the civil liberty of it was 
little better than that of a man chained in a dun- 
geon; a liberty to reſt as he is. The influence of 
this boaſted legiſlation on the human character 
was to produce warriors and politicians, and no- 
thing elſe. To ſay that this people were happy, is 
to contradict every quality in human nature, ex- 
cept ambition. They had no other gratification: 
ſcience and letters were ſacrificed, as well as com- 
merce, to the ruling paſſion; and Milton had no 
reaſon to wonder how muleleſs and unbookiſh 
« they were, minding nought but the feats of 
« war,” fince it was not ſo much becauſe Ly- 
curgus was © addicted to elegant learning, or 
« to mollify the Spartan ſurlineſs with ſmooth 
% ſongs and odes, the better to plant among 
* them law and civility,” that he brought the 
ſcattered works of Homer from Ionia, and Thales 
from Crete, but merely to propagate his own and 
his family impoſture. The plan was profound, 
and means were, with great ability, fitted to the 
end: but as a ſyſtem of legiſlation, which ſhould 

never 
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never have any other end than the greateſt happi- 
neſs of the greateſt number, ſaving to all their 
rights, it was not only the leaſt reſpectable, but 
the moſt deteſtable in all Greece. To do it juſ- 
tice, however,. it is much to be defired, that 
exerciſes like thoſe eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus, run- 
ning, wreſtling, riding, ſwimming, ſcating, fen- 
cing, dancing, ſhould be introduced into pub- 
lic and private education in America, which 
would fortify the bodies and invigorate the minds 
of youth ; inſtead of thoſe ſedentary amuſements 
which debilitate, and are taking entire poſſeſſion 
of ſociety all over the world. The ladies, too, 
mighthonour ſome of theſe entertainments, though 
not all, with their preſence and participation, to 
the great advantage of their own health, and that 
of poſterity, without injury to their charms, or 
their reputations. But, above all, the exiſtence 
of an all- perfect Intelligence, the parent of nature, 
the wiſe and moral ruler of it; the reſponſibility 
of every ſubordinate intellectual and moral agent; 
a future Rate of rewards and puniſhments ; and 
the ſacred obligations of oaths, as well as of the 
relative duties of ſocial life, cannot be too clearly 
fixed by rational arguments in the minds of all 
the citizens. In this reſpect Lycurgus merits 
praiſe, 

But as a civil and political conſtitution, taken all 
together, it is infinitely inferior to another which 
Americans have taken for their model. The 
Engliſh conſtitution is the reſult of the moſt ma- 
ture deliberatioa on univerſal hiſtory and philo- 
ſophy. If Harrington's council of legiſlators had 
read over the hiſtory, and ſtudied the conſtitution 
of every nation ancient and modern, remarked 
the inconveniencies and defects of each, and bent 


the whole force of their invention to diſcover a 
2 remedy 
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' remedy for it, they would have produced no 
other regulations than thoſe of the Engliſh 
conſtitution in its theory, unleſs they had found 2 
people ſo circumſtanced as to be able to bear an- 
nual elections of the king and ſenate. This im- 

rovement the Americans, in the preſent ſtage of 


ociety among them, have ventured on; ſenſible, 


however, of the danger, and knowing perfectly 
well a remedy, in caſe their elections ſhould be- 
come turbulent. Of this, at preſent, there 1s no 
appearance. 


ER TER XL. 


'ANCIENT DEMOCRATICAL 
REPUBLICS. | 


ATHENS, 
MY DEAR SIR, 


\ECROPS, an Egyptian, conducted a colony 
that ſettled in Athens, and firſt engaged the 
wandering ſhepherds and hunters of Attica to 
unite in villages of huſbandmen. Although the 
government of Egypt was an abſolute monarchy, 
he found it neceſſary to eſtabliſh his own upon a 
more limited plan. 

The two rival families of Perſeus and Pelops 
anciently contended for the dominion of the Gre- 
cian peninſula, The fortune of the deſcendants of 
the latter prevailed, and their ſuperior proſperity 

led them to perſecute their enemies. The de- 
ſcendants of Hercules, who was a ſon of Jupiter 
by Alcmena, of the line of Perſeus, was ſtripped 
of all their poſſeſſions, and driven into exile. After 


a ſeries of nusfortunes, Temenus, Creſphontes, 
| and 
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and Ariſtodemus, deſcendants, in the fifth degree, 


from Hercules, conducted an expedition into 
Greece, and conquered the whole country. 

The governments of the little ſtates of Greece, 
in the firſt ages, though. of no very regular and 


certain conſtitution, were all limited monarchies. 


When, therefore, the Heraclides poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Peloponneſus, they eſtabliſned every 
where that hereditary limited monarchy, which 
was the only government aſſimilated to the ideas 
and temper of the age, and an equality among 
themſelves. Thoſe vigorous principles of ariſto- 
cracy, and ſome traces of the ſpirit of democracy, 
which had always exiſted in the Grecian govern- 
ments, began to ferment ; and, in the courſe of a 
few ages, monarchy was every where aboliſhed : 
the very name of king was proſcribed ; a repub- 
lic was thought the only government to which it 
became men to ſubmit ; and the term tyrant was 
introduced to denote thoſe who, in oppoſition to 
theſe new political principles, acquired monarchi- 
cal authority. Abſolute monarchy was unknown 
as a legal conſtitution. The title of king implied 
a ſuperiority of lawful dignity and authority in 
one perſon, above all others, for their benefit, not 
a right of abſolute power. Legiſlation was never 
within their prerogative, A diſtinction of fami- 
lies into thoſe of higher and lower rank obtained 
very early throughout Greece, and no where 
more than at Athens, where, by the conſtitution 
of Theſeus, the eupatrides, or nobly-born, formed 
a diſtinct order of the ſtate with great privileges. 
Afterwards wealth became the principal crite- 
rion of rank, which amounted probably to the 
ſame thing, as the nobly- born were generally moſt 
wealthy. Every citizen in every Grecian ſtate 
vas bound to military ſervice, as in modern times 
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among the feudal kingdoms. It was natural that 
the rich ſhould ſerve on horſeback ; and this was 
the origin of knighthood both in ancient and 
modern nations. Where the noble or the rich 
held all the power, they called their own govern- 
ment ariſtocracy, or government of the better 
fort, or optimacy, government of the beſt ſort. 
The people allowed the appellation of ariſtocracy 
only to thoſe governments where perſons, elected 
by themſelves for their merit, held the principal 
power. Democracy ſignified a government by 
all the freemen of the ſtate, or the people at 
large, forming in afſembly the legal, abſolute 
fovereign : but as this, above all others, was ſub- 
Jet to irregularity, confuſion, and abſurdity, 
when unchecked by ſome balancing power lodged 
in fewer hands, it was called ochlocracy, or mob 
rule. Moſt of the Grecian ſtates had ſome mix- 
ture of two or more of theſe forms. The mix- 
ture of oligarchy and democracy, in which the 
former was ſuperior, yet the latter ſufficed to 
ſecure liberty and equal right to the people, 
might, according to Ariſtotle, be called ariſto- 
cracy. That mixture where the democratic 
power prevailed, yet was in ſome degree balanced 
by authority lodged in ſteadier hands, 1s diſtin- 
guiſhed by that great author by the name of 
poliry. An equal mixture of all three was never 
known in Greece, and therefore never obtained 
a diſtinct name in that language. 

A war happened between the Athenians and 
 Peloponnefians ; the armies were encamped near 
each other, and the Delphian oracle was con- 
ſulted. The anſwer of the Pythoneſs implied, that 
the Peloponneſians would be victorious, provided 
they did not kill the Athenian king. Codrus diſ- 


guiſing himſelf like a clown, with a faggot on his 
2 ſhoulder, 
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ſhoulder, and a fork in his hand, determined to 
devote his life, entered the enemy's camp, and 
was killed. The Peloponneſian chiefs finding the 
body to be Codrus, and fearing the prophecy, 
withdrew their forces, and a peace enſued, Me- 
don, the eldeft fon of Codrus, was lame; and 
bodily ability was held in ſo high rank io popular 
eſteem, that his younger brother diſputed the ſuc- 
ceſſion. Each had a powerful party; but the diſ- 
pute brought forward a third, which was for 
aboliſhing the royalty, and having no king but 
Jupiter. Fatal diſſenſions were apprehended, when 
a declaration of the oracle was procured in favour 
of Medon ; and it was amicably accommodated 
that Medon ſhould be firſt magiſtrate, with title 
of archon, but not king. Although the honous 
was to be hereditary, and that the archon ſhould 
be accountable to the aſſembly of the people for 
his adminiſtration, it was agreed that a colony 
ſhould be ſent to Alia Minor under Nelius and 
Androclus, younger ſons of Codrus. The molt 
reſtleſs ſpirits joined in the migration, and no fur- 
ther materials for htory remain for ſeveral gene- 
rations. 
From the period where Homer's hiſtory ceaſes, 
to that in which the firſt proſe hiſtorians lived, a 
ſpace of 250 years, there is little light to be ob- 
tained. Twelve archons are named, who followed 
Medon by hereditary ſucceſſion, and filled up 300 
years. On the death of Alcmeon, Charops was 
raiſed to the archonſhip, upon condition of holding 
it for ten years only. Six archons followed Cha- 
rops, by appointment, for ten years ; but on the 
expiration of the archonſhip of Eryxias, it was re- 
ſolved that the office ſhould be annual, and that 
there ſhould be nine perſons to execute it. They 


had got all equal dignity, nor the ſame functions; 
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one repreſenced the majeſty of the ſtate, and was 
vſually called the archon ; the ſecond had the title 
of king, and was head of the church; the pole- 
march was third, and chief of military affairs. The 
other ſix had the title of theſmothetes ; they pre- 
ſided as judges in ordinary courts of juſtice. The 
nine together formed the council of ſtate ; here, 
methinks, I ſee the Poliſh nobles running down 
the king, or thoſe of Venice the doge, and di- 
viding the ſpoils of his prerogatives among 
themſelves. Legiſlation was in the aſſembly 
of the people; but the whole adminiſtration, 
eivil, military, religious, and judiciary, was with 
the archons, who were commonly appointed by 
lot; but ſometimes the aſſembly of the people 
interfered, and exerciſed the power of naming 
them. From the appointment of annual archons 
there was nothing but inteſtine troubles. That 
weight which, from earlieſt times, a few principal 
families poſſeſſed among the Attic people, and 
which was in a great degree confirmed to them 
by the conſtitution of Theſeus, remained, amid 
all the turbulence of democracy, to a late period, 
Among thoſe families the Alcmæonides, claiming 
ſome connection by blood with the perpetual ar- 
chons and kings of the ancient Neleid line, were 
of great fame. Megacles, head of chis family, 
was archon when Cylon, a man of a very ancient 
and powerful family, attempted to acquire the 
ſovereignty of his country. He ſeized the citadel 
of Athens with ſome troops he received from 
Theagervs, tyrant of Megara, whoſe daughter he 
had married, His vanity was excited 'not only 
by his birth and marriage, but his perſonal merit, 
having been victor in a chariot race at the Olympic 

ames. The people ran to arms under their ar- 

hons, and laid ſiege to the citadel, Cylon fled, 
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and his party fled to the altars: they were pro- 
miſed pardon, but condemned and executed. 
This was an atrocious infidelity, and made the 
actors in it as odious, as it rendered Cylon and 
his party again popular and powerful. 

The miſeries of a fluctuating juriſprudence be- 
came inſufferable, and all parties united at laſt in 
the reſolution to appoint a lawgiver. Draco was 
raiſed to this important office; a man whoſe mo- 
rals and integrity recommended him to the peo- 
ple, but whoſe capacity was equal to no im- 
provement in the political conſtitution, and to no 
greater invention for reforming the judicatures, 
than that of inflicting capital puniſhments in all 
offences: and the knowing ones had no other 
remedy, than to get the oracle to pronounce that 
the laws of Draco were written in blood; an ex- 
preſſion which ſtruck the imagination and touched 
the heart, and therefore ſoon rendered this ſyſtem 
unpopular, oF 

Salamis, perceiving the diviſions at Athens, re- 
volted, and allied itfelf to Megara. Several at- 
tempts to recover it having failed, the lower peo- 
ple, in oppoſition to their chiefs, carried a law, 
making 1t capital to propoſe a renewal of the en- 
terprize. Solon, of an ancient royal family, who 
had hitherto purſued nothing but literature and 
poetry, perceiving that this raſh act of the popu- 
lace began to give general diſguſt and repentance, 
eſpecially to the young Athenians, ventured to 
lead the people to repeal it. He cauſed it to be 
reported that he was mad, and for ſome time kept 
his houſe : in this retirement he compoſed a poem, 
tuch as he thought would excite the multitude 
then watching his opportunity, during an aſſem- 
bly of the people, he ran into the Agora like one 

h I ou LID frantic, 
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frantic, mounted on a rock, and read his poem 
to the people. Some of his friends, who were 
in the ſecret, were preſent, and ready to wonder 
and applaud. The enthuſiaſm ſpread, the law 
was repealed, and an expedition ſent under So- 
Jon's friends, which, being ſkilfully conducted, 
recovered the iſland. But the party of Cylon 
were ſtill clamorous againſt the partiſans of Me- 
gacles for their breach of faith, Solon perſuaded 
the accuſed to fubmit to a trial: they were 
condemned to banifhment ; but this puniſhmene 
nat being ſufficient to appeaſe the Deity, the bones 
of thoſe who had been executed were removed be- 
the mountains. During theſe troubles Sa- 

mis was retaken, Superſtition now gained the aſ- 
cendant ; phantoms and omens were ſeen, and ex- 
piations and purifications were neceſſary, Epi- 
menides, a Cretan philoſopher of great reputation 
for religious knowledge, and an intimate friend of 
Solon, was invited to ſuperintend the religion of 
Athens. Epimenides was the oſtenſible director, 
but Solon concerted with him the various im- 
provements in juriſprudence. By means of reli- 
ious pomp, ceremony, ſacrifices, and proceſſions, 
amuſed the people into ſome degree of order 
and ſuſpenſion of their factions; but the tranquil- 
hty was not likely to be laſting. Three political 
arties exiſted : one for democracy, compoſed of 
the landholders of the mountains ; another for an 
ariſtocracy, of the rich, conſiſting of the poſſeſſors 
of the plain ; a third preferred a mixture of oligar- 
chy and democracy, conſiſting of the inhabitants 
of the coaſt, and the moſt difintereſted men. 
There was another diviſion of the people, into the 
parties of the rich and the poor. Dangerous con- 
| vulſions 
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vulſions were ſo apprehended, that many ſober 
men thought the eſtabliſhment of a tyranny, in 
one, neceflary to prevent greater evils. ' Solon's 
reputation for wiſdom and integrity was univer- 
fal; and, as he had friends in all parties, they 
procured the place of archon, with power to re- 
form the conſtitution, His firſt object was to 
reconcile the rich with the poor : this he accom- 

iſned by lowering the intereſt without annulling 
the debt, and by taking from the creditor the ex- 
orbitant powers over the perſon and family of the 
debtor. He found ſuch a predilection for de- 
mocracy in the minds of+ the citizens, that he 
reſerved to every free Athenian his equal vote 
in the aſſembly of the people, which he made ſu- 
preme in all caſes, legiſlative, executive, and ju- 
dicial. He had not, probably, tried the experi- 
ment of a democracy in his own family, before 
he attempted it in the city, according to the ad- 
vice of Lycurgus; but was obliged to eſtabliſh 
ſuch a government as the people would bear, not 
= which he thought the beſt, as he ſaid him- 
elf. 

As the laws of Solon were derived from Crete 
and Egypt, were afterwards adopted by the Ro- 
mans as their model, and have by them been 
tranſmitted to all Europe, they are a moſt inte- 
reſting ſubje& of inquiry; but it is not poſſible 
to aſcertain exactly which were his, which were 
thoſe of Epimenides or Theſeus, or what was, 
in fact, the conſtitution of Athens. The firſt in- 
quiry is, Who were citizens? By a poll that 
was taken in the time of Pericles, they were found 
to be fourteen thouſand perſons. By another, in 
the time of Demetrias Phalerius, they were twen- 
ty-one thouſand : at the ſame time there were 

ten 
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ten thouſand freemen, conſiſting of foreigners and 
freed flaves, and four hundred thouſand fouls in 


actual bondage, who had no vote in the aſſembly 


of the people, The perſons therefore who ſhared | 


the power, being not a tenth part of the nation, 
were excuſed from labour, in agriculture as well 
as manufactures, and had time for education; 
were paid too for attendance on public af 
fairs, which enabled the poorer citizens to attend 
their duty. This is one circumſtance which ren- 
dered a government ſo popular, practicable for a 
time t another was, the diviſion of Attica into 
tribes. and boroughs, or diſtricts, like the Ame- 
riean counties, towns, and pariſhes, or the ſhires, 
hundreds, and tythings of England. The tribes 
at firſt were four, afterwards ten. Each tribe 
had its preſiding magiſtrate, called phylarchus, 
analogous to the Engliſh ſheriff; and each bo- 
rough, of which there were one hundred and ſe- 
 venty-four, its demarchus, like a conſtable or 
headborough. As the title of king was preſerved 
to the high prieſt, ſo the perſon. preſiding over 
the religion of each tribe was called philobaſileus, 
king's friend, and was always appointed from 
among the nobly-born, eupatrides. Thus reli- 
gion was always in the hands of the' ariſtocratical 
of the community. As the oracles and 
prieſts were held by the people in ſo much ſa- 
cred veneration, placing them, with all their 
ſplendid ſhews and rites, always in the power of 
the ariſtocratical families, or perſons of beſt edu- 
cation, was as great a check to the democracy as 
can well be imagined. It ſhould be here recol- 
lected too, that almoſt all theſe eupatrides or no- 
bles, among the Greeks, were believed to be de- 
ſcended from the gods, nearly or remotely. Nov 
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bility, as well as royalty, were believed of divine 
right, becauſe the gods and goddeſſes had conde- 
ſcended to familiar intercourſes with women and 
men, on purpoſe to beget perſons of a ſupe- 
rior order to rule among nations. The ſuperi- 
ority of prieſts and nobles was aſſumed and con- 
ceded with more conſiſtency than they are in Po- 
land, Switzerland, and Venice, and they muſt 
have had a proportional influence with the peo- 
le, 
n Another check to this authority in one center, 
the nation, eſtabliſhed by Solon, was countenan- 
ced by precedent introduced by Theſeus, who 
divided the Artic people into three ranks: all 
magiſtrates were taken excluſively out of the 
firſt. Solon, by a new diviſion, made four ranks, 
determined by property, and confined all magiſ- 
tracies to the firſt three. By this regulation, he 
excluded all thoſe who had no will of their own, 
and were dependent on others; but by {till al- 
lowing to the fourth, who were more numerous 
than all the others, their equal votes in the aſ- 
ſeinbly of the people, he put all power into 
hands the leaſt capable of properly uſing it; and 
accordingly theſe, by uniting, altered the conſti- 
tution at their pleaſure, and brought on the ruin 
of the nation. By theſe precautions, however, 
we ſee the anxiety of Solon to avail himſelf of 
every advantage of birth, property, and religion, 
which the people would reſpect, to balance the ſove- 
reign democracy. With the ſame view, he inſtitu- 
ted a ſenate, of one hundred perſons out of each of 
the four tribes ; and this great council, to which 
he committed many of the powers of the archons, 
he hoped would have a weight. which all the ar- 
chons together had not been able to preferve, It 


was afterwards increaſed to five hundred, when 
the 
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the tribes were increaſed to ten, fifty out of each, 
and was then called the council of five hundred. 
They were appointed annually by lot ; but cer- 
tain legal qualifications were required, as well as 
a blameleſs life. The members of each tribe in 
turn, for thirty-five days, had ſuperior dignity 
and additional powers, with the title of prytanes, 
from whence the hall was called Prytaneium. The 
' prytanes were by turns preſidents, had the cuſto- 
dy of the ſeal, and the keys of the treaſury and 
citadel, for one day. The whole aſſembly formed 
the council of ſtate of the commonwealth, and 
had the conſtant charge of its political affairs; the 
moſt important of which was the preparation of 
buſineſs for the aſſembly of the people, in which 
nothing was to be propoſed which had not firſt 
been approved here. This was Solon's law ; 
© and, if it had been obſerved, would have formed 
balance of ſuch importance, that the common. 
wealth would have laſted longer, and been more 
fteady. But factious demagogues were often found 
to remind the people, that all authoriry was col- 
lected into one center, and that the ſovereign aſ- 
ſembly was that center; and a popular afſembly 
being, in all ages, as much diſpoſed, when un- 
checked by an abſolute negative, to overleap the 
bounds of law and conſtitution as the nobles or 
a king, the laws of Solon were often ſpurned, 
and the people demanded and took all power, 
whenever they thought proper, 
Senſible that the buſineſs of approving and re- 
jecting magiſtrates, - receiving accuſations, cata- 
logues of fines, enacting laws, giving audience 
to ambaſſadors, and diſcuſſions of religion, would 
very often be uniiftereſting to many even of the 
moſt judicious and virtuous citizens; that every 
man's buſineſs is no man's; Solon ordained it o 
| m 
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inal in any not to take a fide in civil diſtur- 
bances. Certain times were ftated for the meet- 
ing of the general aſſembly ; all gates were ſhut 
but that which led to it; fines were impoſed for 
non-attendance ; and a ſmall pay allowed by the 

public to thoſe who attended punctually at the 
hour. Nine proedri were appointed from the 
council; from whom the moderators, epiſtates, 
were appointed too by lot, with whom fat eleven 
nomophylaces, whoſe duty it was to explain the 
tendency of any motions centrary to the ſpirit of 
the conſtitution. The prytanes too had diſtinct 
and conſiderable powers in the aſſembly. When 
any change in the law was judged neceflary by 
the people, another court, conlifting of a thou- 
ſand perſons, called nomothetes, were directed to 
conſider of the beſt mode of alteration, and pre- 
pare a bill; after all, five ſyndics were appointed 
to defend the old law before the aſſembly, be- 
fore the new one could be enacted. A law paſſed 
without having been previouſly publiſhed, con- 
ceived in ambiguous terms, or contrary to any 
former law, ſubjected the propoſer to penalties. 
It was uſual to repeal the old law before a new 
one was propoſed, and this delay was an addi- 
tional ſecurity to the conſtitution. The regular 
manner of enacting a law was this :—A bill was 
prepared by the council ; any citizen might, by 
petition or memorial, make a propoſition to the 
prytanes, whoſe duty it was to preſent it to the 
council—if approved by them, it became a pro- 
boulema ; and, being written on a tabler, was 
expoſed, for ſeveral days, for public conſidera« 
tion, and, at the next aſſembly, read to the peo- 
ple—then proclamation was made by the crier, 
** who of thoſe above fifty years of age chooſes 
* to ſpeak?” When theſe had made their ora- 


tions, 
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tions, any other citizen, not diſqualified by law 
for having fled from his colours in battle, being 
deeply indebted to the public, or convicted. of 
any crime, had an opportunity to ſpeak ; but 
the prytanes had a general power to enjoin ſilence 
on any man, ſubject; no doubt, to the judge- 
ment of the aſſembly : without this, debates might 
be endleſs. When the debate was finiſhed, the 
crier, at the command of the proedri, proclaimed 
that the queſtion waited the determination of the 
people, which was given by holding up the hand: 
in ſome uncommon caſes, particularly of impeach- 


ments, the votes were given privately, by caſting 


pebbles into urns. The proedri examined the 
votes, and declared the majority ; the prytanes 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly. Every one of theſe pre- 


Cautions demonſtrated Solon's conviction of the 


neceſſity of balances to ſuch an aſſembly, though 
they were found by experience to be all ineffec- 
tual. From the ſame ſolicitude for balances 
againſt the turbulence of democracy, he reſtored 
the court of Areopagus, improved its conſtitu- 
tion, and increaſed its power: he compoſed it of 
thoſe who had held with reputation the office of 
archon, and admitted them into this dignity and 
authority for life, The experience, the reputa- 
rion, and permanency of theſe Areopagites muſt 
have been a very powerful check. From the 
Areopagus alone no appeal lay to the people: 
yet if they choſe to interfere, no balancing power 
exiſted to reſiſt their deſpotic will. The conſti- 
tution authorized the Areopagus to ſtop the judi- 
cial decrees of the aſſembly of the people; annut 
an*acquittal, or grant a pardon—to direct all 
draughts on the public treaſury—to puniſh im- 
piety, immorality, and diſorderly conduct to 


ſuperintend the education of youth; puniſh idle- 
2 nels 
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neſs—to inquire by what means men of no pro- 
perty or employment maintained themſelves. The 
court ſat in the night, without light, that the 
members might be leſs liable to prejudice. Plead- 
ers were confined to ſimple narration of facts, and 
application of laws, without ornaments of ſpeech, 
or addreſs to the paſſions. - Its reputation for 
wiſdom and juſtice was ſo high, that Cicero ſaid, 
the commonwealth of Athens could no more be 
governed without the court of Areopagus, than the 
world without the providence of God. 

The urgent neceſſity for balances to a ſovereign 
aſſembly, in which all authority, legiſlative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial, was collected into one cen- 
ter, induced Solon, though in ſo ſmall a ſtate, to 
make his conſtitution extremely complicated : no 
leſs than ten courts of judicature, four for crimi- 
nal cauſes, and ſix for civil, beſides the Areopa- 
gus and general aſſembly, were eſtabliſhed at 
Athens. In conformity to his own ſaying, cele- 
brated among thoſe of the ſeven wiſe men, that 
ce the moſt perfect government is that where an 
e injury to any one is the concern of all,“ he di- 
rected, that in all the ten courts cauſes ſhould 
be decided by a body of men, like our juries, ta- 
ken from among the people ; the archons only 
preſiding like our judges. As the archons were 
appointed by lot, they were often but indifferent 
lawyers, and choſe two perſons of experience to 
aſſiſt them; theſe, in time, became regular con- 
ſtitutional officers, by the name of Paredri, aſ- 
ſeſſors. The jurors were paid for their ſervice, 
and appointed by lot.— This is the glory of So- 
lon's laws: it is that department which ought to 
belong to the people at large; they are moſt com- 
petent for this; and the property, liberty, equa- 

Vox. I. U lity, 
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lity, and ſecurity of the citizens, all require that 
they alone ſhould poſſeſs it. Itinerant judges, 
called the Forty, were appointed to go through 
the counties, to determine aſſaults and civil ac- 
tions under a certain ſum. | 
Every freeman was bound to military ſervice, 
The multitude of ſlaves made this neceſſary, as 
well as practicable. Rank and property gave no 
rs diſtinction than that of ſerving on horſe- 
ack. 
The fundamental principle of Solon's govern- 
ment was the moſt like M. Turgot's idea of any 
we have ſeen. Did this prevent him from eſtab- 
liſhing different orders and balances ? Did it not 
render neceſſary a greater variety of orders, and 
more complicated checks than any in America ? 
yet all were inſufficient, for want of the three 
checks, abſolute and independent. Unleſs three 
powers have an abſolute veto, or negative, to 
every law, the conſtitution can never be long pre- 
ſerved ; and this principle we find verified in the 
ſubſequent hiſtory of Athens, notwithſtanding the 
oath he had the addreſs and influence to per- 
ſuade all the people to take, that they would 
change none of his inſtitutions for ten years. 
Soon after his departure, the three parties of the 
highlands, lowlands, and coaſts, began to ſhew 
themſelves afreſh. Theſe were, in fact, the party 
of the rich, who wanted all power in their own 
hands, and to keep the people in abfolute ſub- 
jection, like the nobles in Poland, Venice, Ge- 
noa, Berne, Soleure, &c.; the democratical par- 
ty, who wanted to aboliſh the council of five 
hundred, the Areopagus, the ten courts of judi- 
cature, and every other check, and who, with 
furious zeal for equality, were the readieſt inſtru- 


ments of deſpotiſm; and the party of Jr 
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and moderate men, who, though weaker than 
either of the others, were the only balance be- 
tween them. This laſt party, at this time, was 
ſupported by- the powerful family of the Alc- 
mæonides, of whom Megacles, the chief, had 
greatly increaſed the wealth and ſplendour of his 


houſe, by marrying the daughter of the tyrant of 


Sicion, and had acquired fame by victories in the 
Olympian, Pythian, and Iſthmian games: the 
head of the oligarchic party was Lycurgus, not 
the Spartan lawgiver : the democratical party was 
led by Piſiſtratus, claiming deſcent from Codrus 
and Neſtor, with great abilities, courage, addreſs, 


and reputation for military conduct in ſeveral en- 


terprizes. Upon Solon's return, after an ab- 
ſence of ten years, he found prejudices deeply 
rooted ; attachment to their three leaders dividin 
the whole people. He was too old to direct the 
ſtorm : the factions continued their manceuvres ; 
and at length Piſiſtratus, by an artifice, became 
maſter of the commonwealth. Wounding him- 
ſelf and his horſes, he drove his chariot violently 
into the Agora, where the aſſembly of the people 
was held; and in a pathetic ſpeech declared, 
e that he had been waylaid as he was going into 
* the country—that it was for being the man 
* of the people that he had thus ſuffered—that 
« it was no longer ſafe for any man to be a 
« friend of the poor—it was not ſafe for him to 
cc live in Attica, unleſs they would take him 
cc under their protection.“ Ariſton, one of his 
partiſans, moved for a guard of fifty men, to de- 
fend the perſon of the friend of the people, the 
martyr for their cauſe. In ſpite of the utmoſt 
oppoſition of Solon, though Piſiſtratus was his 
friend, this point was carried: Piſiſtratus, with 
his guards, ſeized the citadel; and forcing his 
1 e © 
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opponents into ſubmiſſion or exile, he became 
the firſt man, and from this time is called the 
Tyrant of Athens ; a term which meant a citizen 
of a republic, who by any means obtained a ſo- 
vereignty over his fellow-citizens. Many of them 
were men of virtue, and governed by law, after 
being raiſed to the dignity by the conſent of the 
people; ſo that the term Tyrant was arbitrarily 
uſed by the ancients, ſometimes to ſignify a law- 
ful ruler, and ſometimes an uſurper. Piſiſtratus, 
of whom Solon ſaid, © Take away his ambition, 
* cure him of his luſt of reigning, and there is not 
* a man of more virtue, or a better citizen,” chang- 
ed nothing in the conſtitution. The laws, aſſem- 
bly, council, courts of juſtice, and magiſtrates, all- 
remained ; he himſelf obeyed the ſummons of the 
Areopagus, upon the charge of murder. Solon 
truſted to his old age againſt the vengeance of 
the tyrant, and treated him in all companies with 
very imprudent freedoms of ſpeech : but Piſiſ- 
tratus carried all his points with the people; and 
had too much ſenſe to regard the venerable legiſ- 
Jator, or to alter his ſyſtem. He returned his 
reproaches with the higheſt reſpect; and gained 
upon him, according to ſome authors, to conde- 
ſcend to live with him in great familiarity, and 
aſſiſt him in his adminiſtration. Others ſay that 
Solon, after having long braved the tyrant's re- 
ſentment, and finding the people loſt to all ſenſe 

of their danger, left Athens and never returned. 
Solon died at the age of eighty, two years after 
the uſurpation. The uſurper ſoon fell. The de- 
preſſed rival chiefs, Megacles and Lycurgus, 
uniting their parties, expelled him; but the con- 
federated rivals could not agree. Megacles pro- 
oſed a coalition with Piſiſtratus, and offered him 
E daughter in marriage. The condition was ac- 
cepted; 
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cepted ; but the people in aſſembly muſt be gain- 
ed. To this end they dreſſed a fine girl with all 
the ornaments and armour of Minerva, and drove 
into the city, heralds proclaiming before them, 
« O Athenians, receive Piſiſtratus, whom Mi- 
nerva honouring above all men, herſelf conducts 
into your citadel.” The people believed the maid 
to be a goddeſs, worſhipped her, and received Pi- 
ſiſtratus again into the tyranny. Is this govern- 
ment, or the waves of the ſea? But Piſiſtratus 
was ſoon obliged to retire to Eretria, and leave 
the party of Megacles maſters of Athens. He 
ſtrengthened his connections; and in the clevench 
year of this his ſecond baniſhment, he returned to 
Attica with an army, and was joined by his friends. 
The party of Megacles met him with another 
army, ill diſciplined and commanded, from the 
city; were attacked by ſurprize, and defeated. 
Piſiſtratus proclaimed that none need fear, who 
would return peaceably home, The known honour, 
humanity, and clemency of his character, procured 
him confidence ; his enemies fled, and he entered 
the city without oppoſition. He made no funda- 
mental change in the conſtitution, though, as head 


of a party, he had the principal influence, He de- 


pended upon a large fortune of his own, and a good 
underſtanding with Thebes and Argos, to ſupport 
him in it. He died in peace, and left his fon 
{ſucceſſor to his influence. Both his ſons, Hip- 
plas and Hipparchus, were excellent characters; 
and arts, agriculture, gardening, and literature, as 
well as wiſdom and virtue, were ſingulary culti- 
vated by the whole race of theſe tyrants. Har- 
modius and Ariſtogeton, however, conſpired the 
death both of Hippias and Hipparchus ; the lat- 
ter was killed, and Hippias was led to ſeverities: 
many Athenians were put to death. Hippias, to 
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ſtrengthen his intereſt with foreign powers, mar- 
ried his only daughter to the ſon of the tyrant of 
Lampſacus. Her epitaph ſhews that the title of 
Tyrant was not then a term of reproach : © This 
« duſt covers Archedice, daughter of Hippias, in 
* his time the firſt of the Greeks. Daughter, 
« ſiſter, wife, and mother of tyrants, her mind 

& was never elated to arrogance.” | 
The oppoſite party were watchful to recover 
Athens, and to increaſe their intereſt with the 
other Grecian ſtates for that end, the temple of 
Delphi was burnt. The Alcmæonides, to ingra- 
tiate themſelves with the oracle, the Amphictyons, 
and all Greece, rebuilt it with Parian marble, in- 
ſtead of Porine ſtone, as they had contracted to 
do, without aſking any additional price. The 
conſequence was, that whenever the Lacedæmo- 
nians conſulted the oracle, the anſwer always con- 
cluded with an admonition to give liberty to 
Athens. At ſength the oracle was obeyed ; and, 
aſter ſome variety of fortune, the Alcmæonides, 
_ aided by Cleomenes the Spartan, prevailed, and 
Hippias retired to Sigeium. It was one maxim 
of the Spartans, conſtantly to favour ariſtocratical 
power; or rather, wherever they could, to eſtabliſh 
an oligarchy : for in every Grecian city there was 
always an ariſtocratical, oligarchical, and demo- 
cratical faction. Whenever the Grecian ſtates had 
a war with one another, or a ſedition within them- 
ſelves, the Lacedemonians were ready to inter- 
fere as mediators. They conducted the buſineſs 
generally with great caution, moderation, and ſa- 
gacity ; but never loſt ſight of their view to ex- 
tend the influence of their ſtate ; nor of their fa- 
vourite meaſure for that end, the encouragement 
of ariſtocratical power, or rather oligarchical : 
for a few principal families, indebted to Lacedæ- 
mon 
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mon for their pre- eminence, and unable to retain 
it without her aſſiſtance, were the beſt inſtruments 
for holding the ſtate in alliance. This policy they 
now propoſed to follow at Athens. Cleiſthenes, 
ſon of Megacles, head of the Alcmæonides, was 
the firſt perſon of the commonwealth. Having no 
great abilities, a party was formed againſt him 
under Iſagoras, with whom moſt of the principal 
people joined. The party of Cleiſthenes was 
among the lower ſort, who being all powerful in 
the general aſſembly, he made by their means 
ſome alterations in the conſtitution favouring his 
own influence. Cleiſthenes was now tyrant of 
Athens, as much as Piſiſtratus had been. In the 
conteſts of Grecian factions, the alternative was 
generally victory, exile, or death; the inferior 
party therefore reſorted ſometimes to harſh expe- 
dients, Iſagoras and his adherents applied to La- 
cedemon. Cleomenes, violent in his temper, en- 
tered with zeal into the cauſe of Iſagoras, and ſent 
a herald to Athens, by whom he imperiouſly de- 
nounced baniſhment againſt Cleiſthenes and his 
party, on the old pretence of criminality 'for the 
execution of the partiſans of Cylon, Cleiſthenes 
obeyed. Exalted by this proof of a dread of 
Spartan power, he went to Athens with a ſmall 
military force, and baniſhed ſeven hundred fami- 
lies at once: ſuch was Athenian liberty. He 
was then proceeding to change the conſtitution, 
to ſuit the views of Spartan ambition, by diſſolv- 
ing the council of five hundred, and committing 
the whole power to a new council of three hundred, 
all partiſans of Iſagoras. Athens was not ſo far 
humbled. The five hundred reliſted, and excited 
the people, who flew to arms, and befieged Cleo- 
menes and I ſagoras in the citadel, who the third 
day ſurrendered, upon condition that the Lacedæ- 
U 4 monians 
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monians might depart in ſafety. Ifagoras went 


with them. Many of his party were executed, 


and Cleiſthenes, and the exiled families, returned; 


but conſcious of their danger from their hoſtile 
fellow citizens, in concert with Lacedæmon, they 
ſent to ſolicit an alliance with Artaphernes, the 


ſatrap of Perſia. The anſwer was, If they would 


give earth and water to Darius they might be re- 
ceived, otherwiſe they muſt depart. The ambaſ- 
ſadors, conſidering the imminent danger of their 
country and party, conſented to theſe humiliating 
terms. Although Athens was diſtracted with do- 
meſtic factions, and preſſed with the fear of an 
attack from Cleomenes, the conduct of her am- 
baſſadors, in acknowledging ſubmiſſion to the Per- 
ſian king, in hopes of his protection, was highly 


reprobated upon their return; and it does not 
appear that Perſian aſſiſtance was further deſired: 
yet the danger which hung over Athens was very 
great. Cleomenes, bent on revenge, formed a 
. *confederacy againſt them, of the Thebans, Corin- 
thians, and Chalcidians. Theſe could not agree, 
-and the Athenians gained ſome advantages of two 


of them. Cleomenes then pretended that Sparta 
had acted irreligiouſly in expelling Hippias, who 
ought to be reſtored ; becauſe, when he was be- 
ſieged in the citadel at Athens, he had diſcovered 


a colluſion between the Delphic prieſts and the 
 Alcemeonides. Sparta was willing to reſtore Hip- 


Pias; but Corinth, their ally, was not. Hippias, 


deſpairing of other means, now in his turn applied 


to Perſia, and brought upon his country the Per- 
ſian war; from which it was delivered by Miltia- 


des, at the battle of Marathon. Miltiades became 
the envy of the Alemæonide family. Xanthippus, 


one of the principal men of Athens, who had mar- 
ried a daughter of Megacles, the great * 
| 5 0 
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of Piſiſtratus, conducted a capital accuſation 
againſt him: he was condemned in a fine of 
fifty talents more than he was wor h. His wound, 
which prevented him from attending the trial, 
mortified, and he died in priſon. In order to 
brand the family of Piſiſtratus, the fame of Har- 
modius and Ariſtogeton was now cried up. They 
had aſſaſſinated Hipparchus. from mere private 
revenge; but they were now called aſſerters of 
public liberty. The tyrannicide, as it was called, 


was celebrated by ſongs, ſtatues, ceremonies, and 


rehgious feſtivals. K 
It muſt be acknowledged, that every example 
of a government which has a large mixture of 


democratical power, exhibits ſomething to our 


view which is amiable, noble, and I had almoſt 
ſaid, divine. In every ſtate hitherto mentioned, 
this obſervation 1s verified. What 1s contended 
for, is, that the people in a body cannot manage 
the executive power, and, therefore, that a ſimple 
democracy is impracticable; and that their ſhare 
of the legiſlative power muſt be always tempered 
with two others, in order to enable them to pre- 


ſerve their ſhare, as well as to correct its rapid 


tendency to abuſe. Without this, they are but a 
tranſient glare of glory, which paſſes away like a 
flaſh of lightning, or like a momentary appear- 
ance of a goddeſs to an ancient hero, which, by 
revealing but a glimpſe of celeſtial beauties, only 
excited regret that he had ever ſeen them. 

The republic of Athens, the ſchool-miſtreſs of 
the whole civilized world, for more than three 
thouſand years, in arts, eloquence, and philoſo- 
phy, as well as in politeneſs and wit, was, for a 
ſhort period of her duration, the moſt democrati- 
cal commonwealth of Greece. Unfortunately their 
hiſtory, between the abolition of their kings yn 
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the time of Solon, has not been circumſtantially 
preſerved. During this period, they ſeem to have 
endeavoured to collect all- authority into one cen- 

| ter, and to have avoided a compoſition of orders 
| and balances as carefully as M. Turgot: but 
that center was a group of nobles, not the nation. 
Their government conſiſted in a fingle aſſembly 
of nine archons, choſen annually. by the people. 
But even here was a check; for by law the archons 
muſt all be choſen out of the nobility. But this 
ſorm of government had its uſual effects, by intro- 
| ducing anarchy, and ſuch a general profligacy of 
manners, that the people could at length be re- 
ſtrained by nothing ſhort of the ultimate puniſh- 
| ment from even the moſt ordinary crimes. Draco 
3 accordingly propoſed a law, by which death ſhould 
| be inflicted on every violation of the law. Hu- 
manity ſhuddered ar ſo ſhocking a ſeverity ! and 
the people choſe rather that all offences ſhould go 
unpuniſhed, than that a law thus written in blood, 
as they termed it, both in horror and contempt, 
fhould be executed. Confuſions increaſed, and 
divided the nation into three factions; and their 
miſeries became ſo extreme, that they offered 
Solon an abſolute monarchy. He had too much 
ſenſe, as well as virtue, to accept it; but employed 
his talents in new- modelling the government. 
Senſible, from experience, of the fatal effects of a 
| government too popular, he wiſhed to introduce 

1 an ariſtocracy, moderated like that of Sparta; 

but thought the habits and prejudices of the peo- 

ple too ſtrong to bear it. The archons he con- 
tinued, but, to balance their authority, he erected 
a ſenate of four hundred, to be choſen by ballot 
of the people. He alſo revived the court of 
Areopagus, which had juriſdiction in criminal 
caſes and the care of religion, He excluded from 
| 5 ; the 
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the executive, or the N all the citizens 
who were not poſſeſſed of a certain fortune; but 
veſted the ſovereignty in a legiſlative aſſembly of 
the people, in which all had a right to vote. In 
this manner Solon attempted a double balance. 
The Areopagus was to check the executive in the 
hands of the archons; and the ſenate of four 
hundred, the fickleveſs and fire of the people. 
Every one muſt ſee that theſe devices would have 
been no effectual controul in either caſe, yet they 
were better than none. It was very right that the 
people ſhould have all elections; but democra- 
tical prejudices were ſo inveterate, that he was 
obliged not only to make them, aſſembled in a 
body, an eſſential branch of the legiſlature, but to 
give them cognizance of appeals from all the 

foperior courts. Solon himſelf, in his heart, muſt 
have agreed with Anacharſis, that this conſtitu- 
tion was but a cabweb to bind the poor, while the 
rich would eaſily break through it. Piſiſtratus 
ſoon proved it by bribing a party, procuring 


himſelf a guard, and demoliſhing Solon's whole 


ſyſtem before his eyes, and eſtabliſhing a ſingle 
tyranny, The tyrant was expelled ſeveral times 
by the oppoſitions, but as often brought back, and 
finally tranſmitted his monarchy to his ſons. -One 
of theſe was aſſaſſinated by Harmodius and Ariſto- 
geton; and the other driven into baniſhment by 
the oppoſition, aided by the 'neighbouring ſtate, 
Sparta. He fled to the Perſians, excited Darius 
againſt his country, and was killed at Marathon, 
Theſe calamities inſpired the people with ſuch 
terrors of a ſingle tyrant, that, inſtead of thinking 
to balance effectually their © orders,” they eſta- 
bliſhed the oftraciſm, to-prevent any man from 
becoming too popular : a check indeed, but a very 
injudicious one; for it only baniſhed their beſt 
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men. Hiſtory no where furniſhes ſa frank a con 
feſſion of the people themſelves, of their own in 
firmities, and unfitneſs for managing the executive 
branch of government, or an unbalanced ſhare of 
the legiſlature, as this inſtitution. The language 
of it is, We know ourſelves ſo well, that we dare 
C not truſt our own confidence and affections, our 
te own admiration and gratitude, for the greateſt 
ec talents and fublimeſt virtues. We know our 
de heads will be turned, if we ſuffer ſuch charac- 
« ters to live among us, and we ſhall always make 
* them kings.” What more melancholy ſpectacle 
can be conceived even in imagination, than that 
inconſtancy which erects ſtatues to a patriot or a 
hero one year, baniſhes him the next, and the 
third erects freſh ſtatues to his memory? 
_ .* Such a conſtitution of government, and the 
education of youth which follows neceſſarily from 
it, always produces ſuch characters as Cleon and 
Alcibiades ; mixtures of good qualities enough to 
acquire the confidence of a party, and bad ones 
enough to lead them to deſtruction; whoſe lives 
mew the miſeries and final cataſtrophe of ſuch 
imperfect polity. 

From the example of Athens it is clear, that 
the government of a ſingle aſſembly of archons 
choſen by the people was found intolerable; that, 
to remedy the evils of it, Solon eſtabliſhed four ſeve- 
ral orders, an aſſembly of the people, an aſſembly 
of four hundred, an aſſembly of archons, and the 
 Areopagus; that he endeavoured to balance one 
{ingly by another, inſtead of forming his balance 
out of three branches. Thus theſe attempts at an 
equilibrium were ineffeftual ; produced a never- 
ending fluctuation in the national councils, con- 
tinual factions, maſſacres, proſcriptions, baniſh- 
ment, and death of the beſt citizens: and the hit- 

| | tory 
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tory of the Peloponneſian War, by Thucidydes, 
will inform us how the raging flames at laſt 
burnt out. 
The people in each of the United States have, 
after all, more real authority than they had in 
Athens. Planted as they are over large domi- 
nions, they cannot meet 1n one aſſembly, and, 
therefore, are not expoſed to thoſe tumultuous 
commotions, like the raging waves of the ſea, 
which always agitated the eccleſia at Athens. 
They have all elections of governor and ſenators, 
as well as repreſentatives, ſo prudently guarded, 


that there is ſcarce a poſſibility of intrigue. © The 


property required in a repreſentative, ſenator, or 
even governor, is ſo ſmall, that multitudes have 
equal pretenſions to be choſen. No election is 
confined to any order of nobility, or to any great 
wealth ; yet the legiſlature 1s ſo divided into three 
branches, that no law can be paſſed in a paſſion, 
nor inconſiſtent with the conſtitution. The exe- 
cutive is excluded from the two legiſlative aſſem- 
blies; and the judiciary power is independent, as 
well as ſeparate from all. This will be a fair 
trial, whether a government ſo popular can pre- 
ſerve itſelf. If it can, there 1s reaſon to hope 


for all the equality, all the liberty, and every 


other good fruit of an Athenian democracy, with- 
out any of its ingratitude, levity, convulſions, 
or factions. 
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'LETTER XLVII. 
ANTALCIDAS, 


DEAR $IR, | 
T* the year 1774, a certain Britiſh officer, then 

at Boſton, was often heard to ſay, „ wiſh 
« ] were parliament: I would not ſend a ſhip 
* or troop to this country; but would forthwith 
« paſs a ſtature, declaring every town in North 
America a free, ſovereign, and independent 
*© commonwealth, This is what they all deſire, 
e and I would indulge them; I ſhould ſoon 
tc have the pleaſure to ſee them all at war with 
© one another, from one end of the continent to 
< the other.” —This was a gentleman of letters, 
and, perhaps, had learned his politics from Antal- 
cidas, whoſe opinion concerning the government 
of a ſingle aſſembly is very remarkable; but the 
Greek and the Briton would both have found 
their artifices in America ineffectual. The Ame- 
ricans are very far from being deſirous of ſuch 
multiplications and diviſions of ſtates, and know 
too well the miſchiefs that would follow from 
them: yet the natural and inevitable effect of 
M. Turgot's ſyſtem of government would, in a 
courſe of time, be ſuch a ſpirit among the people. 

It is not very certain whether Antalcidas-was a 
Spartan or not. If he was, he had violated the 


1 of Lycurgus by travel, and had * long 
2 in 
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in Perſia, and maintained an intercourſe and cor- 
reſpondence with ſeveral noble families. He was 
bold, ſubtle, inſinuating, eloquent; but his vices 
and corruption were equal to his addreſs. The 
ſtern Spartan ſenate thought him a proper inſtru- 
ment to execute an inſidious commiſſion at a pro- 
fligate court. The inſtitutions of his own coun- 
try, Sparta, were the objects of his ridicule ; but 
thoſe of the democratical ſtates of Greece, of his 
ſovereign contempt. The ancient maxim of ſome 
of the Greeks, © That every thing is lawful to a 
* man in the ſervice of his country,” was now ob- 
ſolete, and had given way to a purer morality; 
but_Antalcidas was probably one of thoſe philo- 
ſophers, who thought every thing lawful to a man 
which could ſerve his private intereſt, —The Spar- 
tan ſenate never acted upon a principle much 
better ; and therefore might, upon this occaſion, 
have given their ambaſſador the inſtruction which 
he pretended, viz. to offer © to reſign all preten- 
« ſions to the Greek cities in Aſia, which they 
« would acknowledge to be dependencies of the 
«« Perſian empire; and to declare all the cities 
cc and iſlands, ſmall and great, totally indepen- 
te dent of each other.” Theſe articles, in conſe- 
quence of which there would not be any republic 
werful enough to diſturb the tranquillity of 
erfia, were more advantageous to them than the 
moſt inſolent courtier would have ventured to 
propoſe. The ambaſſador was rewarded by a 
magnificent preſent; and the terms of peace tranſ- 
mitted to court, to be ratified by Artaxerxes. 
The negociation however languiſhed, and the war 
was carried on with violence for ſeveral years; and 
all the art, activity, and addreſs of Antalcidas 
were put to the trial, before he obtained the rati- 
fication, The treaty was at laſt _— 
cc at 
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< That all the republics, ſmall and great, ſhould 
e enjoy the independent government of their own 
* hereditary laws; and whatever people rejected 
«© theſe conditions, ſo evidently calculated for 
"Mi OY the public tranquillity, muſt expect 

ce the utmoſt indignation of the Great King, who, 
in conjunction with the republic of Sparta, 
«would make war on their perverſe and dange- 
« rous obſtinancy, by ſea and land, with ſhips 
« and money.” © 

Antalcidas, and Teribazus, the Perſian ſatrap, 
with whom he had eoncerted the treaty, had fore- 
ſeen, that, as Thebes muſt reſign her authority 
over the inferior cities of Boeotia—as Argos muſt 
withdraw her garriſon from Corinth, and leave 

that capital in the power of the ariſtocratic or 
Lacedæmonian faction and as Athens muſt 
.abandon the fruits of her recent victories there 
might” be an oppoſition to the treaty made by 
theſe three ſtates : to guard againſt which, they 
had provided powerful armaments by ſea and 
land, which, with Spartan and Perſian threats, ſo 
intimidated all, that all at laſt ſubmitted. 

This peace of Antalcidas forms a diſgraceful 
æra in the hiſtory of Greece. Their ancient con- 
federacies were diſſolved ; the ſmaller towns were 

looſened from all connection with the large cities; 
all were weakened by being diſunited.— What 
infamy to the magiſtrates of Sparta, and their in- 
triguing, unprincipled ambaſſador ! But Athens, 
Thebes, and Argos, by the friendſhip of the de- 
mocratical cities and confederacies, had become 
powerful, and excited their haughty jealouſy. 
The article which declared the ſmaller cities in- 
dependent, was peculiarly uſeful to the views of 
Sparta; it repreſented them as the patrons of 
liberty, among the free, The ſtern policy of 

| Sparta 
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Sparta had cruſhed, in all her ſecondary towns, 
the hope of independence. The authority of 
Athens, Thebes, Argos, and all the democra- 
tical confederacies, were leſs imperious; the 
ſovereign and ſubje& were more nearly on a foot- 
ing of equality; and the Spartans knew, that 
men are diſpoſed to reject the juſt rights of 
te their, equals, rather than revolt againſt the 
ce tyranny of their maſters :” their own ſlaves and 
_— had furniſhed them with conſtant proof 
ents, 

But Sparta, by this maſter- piece of roguery, 
meant not only to hold till all her own ſubordi- 
nate cities in ſubjection, not only to detach the 
inferior communities from her rivals, but to add 
them to her own confederacy. To this end, ſhe, 
by her emiſſaries, intrigued in all the ſubordinate 
cities. How? by promoting liberty, popular go- 
vernment, or proper mixtures of a well-ordered 
commonwealth? By no means; but by ſupport- 
ing the ariſtocratical factions in all of them, 
fomenting animoſities among the people againſt - 
each other, and eſpecially againſt their capitals. 
Complaints, occaſioned by theſe cabals, were re- 
ferred to the Spartan ſenate, which had acquired 
the reputation of the patron of the free, the weak, 
and the injured, and always decided in their own 
favour. But the ambition of Spartans, cool and 
cunning as it was, had not patience to remain 
long ſatisfied with ſuch legal uſurpations; they 
determined to mix the terror of their arms with 
the ſeduction of policy. Before we proceed to 
an account of their operations, we mult develo 
a little more fully the policy of Antalcidas.— 
Beſides the free republics of Attica, Thebes, and 
Argos, which conſiſted of ſeveral cities, govern- 
ed by their firſt magiſtrate, ſenate, and people, 
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in which the ſubordinate cities always complained 
of the inordinate influence of the capital, 
there were -ſeveral republics reputed ftill more 
popular, becauſe they were governed by ſingle 
aſſemblies, like Biſcay, the Griſons, Appenzel, 
Underwald, Glaris, &c, Theſe republics con- 
liſted of ſeveral towns, each governed. by its own 
firſt magiſtrate, council, and people ; but con- 
federated together under the ſuperintendance of 
a ſingle diplomatical aſſembly, in which certain 
common laws were agreed on, and certain com- 
mon magiſtrates appointed by deputies from 
each town. Theſe confederacies are the only ex- 
amples of government by a ſingle aſſembly 
which were known in Greece. Antalcidas knew 
that each of theſe towns was diſcontented with the 
adminiſtration of their common affembly, and in 
their hearts wiſhed for independence. It was to 
this foible of the people that he addreſſed that 
policy, in his Perſian treaty, by which he twiſted 
to atoms, as if it had been a rope of ſand, every 
democrarical city and confederacy, and every one 
in which democracy and ariſtocracy were mixed, 
throughout all Greece. The firſt victim of this 
ambitious policy was Arcadia, in the center of 
Peloponneſus, whoſe principal town was Manti- 
næa. Arcadia was a fertile and beautiful valley 
ſurrounded by lofty mountains : the ſcattered vil- 
lages of ſhepherds inhabiting theſe hills and 
vales had grown into cities, by the names of 
Tegea, Stymphalis, Heræa, Orchomonus, and 
Mantinæa. The inhabitants were diſtinguiſhed by 
their innocence, and the ſimplicity of their man- 
ners; but whenever they had been obliged, from 
neceſſity, to engage in war, they had diſplayed 
ſuch vigour, energy, and intrepidity, as made 
their alliance very deſirable. The dangerous 
| "2178 neigh- 
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neighbourhood. of Sparta had obliged them to 


fortify their towns, and maintain garriſons ; but 
jealouſies aroſe between Tegea and Mantinza, 
and emulations to be the capital. The year 
after the treaty of Antalcidas ambaſſadors were 
ſent by the Spartan ſenate to the aſſembly at 
Mantinæa, to command them to demoliſh the 
walls of their proud city, and return to their 
peaceful villages. The reaſons aſſigned were, that 
the Mantinæans had diſcovered their hatred to 
Sparta, envied her proſperity, rejoiced in her 
misfortunes, and, in the late war, had furniſhed 
ſome corn to the Argives. The Mantinzans re- 
ceived the propoſal with indignation ; the ambaſ- 
ſadors retired in diſguſt : the Spartans proclaimed 
war, demanded the aid of their allies, and march- 
ed a powerful army under their king Ageſipolis, 
and invaded the territory, After the moſt de- 
ſtructive ravages of the country, and a long ſiege 
of Mantinza, they were not able to ſubdue the 
ſpirit of this people, until they turned the courſe 
of the river Ophis, and laid the walls of the city 
under water; theſe being of raw bricks diſ- 
ſolved and fell. The inhabitants, intimidated, 
offered to demoliſh the walls, and follow Sparta 
in peace and war, upon condition they might be 
allowed to continue and live in the city. —Ageſt- 
polis replied, that while they lived together in 
one city, their numbers expoſed them to the de- 
luſions of ſeditious demagogues, whole addreſs 
and eloquence ſeduced the multitude from their 
true intereſt, and deſtroyed the influence of their 
ſuperiors in rank, wealth, and wiſdom, on whoſe 
attachment alone the Lacedzmon'ans could de- 
pend ; and therefore, that they muſt deſtroy their 
houſes in the city, ſeparate into four communi- 
tics, and return to thoſe villages which their an- 
X 2 Ceſtors 
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ceſtors had inhabited. The terror of an imme- 
diate aſſault made it neceſſary to comply; and 
the Spartans made a mighty merit of ſuffering 
ſixty of the moſt zealous partiſans of democracy 
to fly, unmurdered, from their conntry. 
The little republic of Phlius too, like every 
other where a balance is not known and preſerved, 
was diſtracted by parties. The popular party 
8 and baniſhed their opponents, the 
friends of ariſtocracy. The Spartans threatened, 
and the ruling party permitted the exiles to re- 
turn; but not meeting with reſpe&ful treatment 
enough, they complained, and the Spartans, 
under Ageſilaus, appointed commiſſioners to try 
and condemn to death the obnoxious leaders of 
the people in Phlivs. This odious office was 
executed with ſuch unexampled ſeverity, as terri- 
fied thoſe who ſurvived into an invariable attach- 
ment to Sparta. 
The confederacy of Olynthus was next at- 
tempted. A number of towns, of which Olyn- 
thus was the principal, between two rivers, had 
been incorporated or aſſociated together, and 
grown into ſome power, and greater hopes. This 
was enough to arouſe the jealouſy of Sparta. They 
ſent four or five ſucceſſive armies under their 
ableſt kings, to take the part of the ariſtocratical 
ſact ion, and conquer this league. Such was the 
= and reſources of this little ſpot, that they 
efended themſelves for four or five campaigns, 


and then were forced to ſubmit. 
Thebes had been torn with ariftocratic and 


* . democratic factions, in conſequence of the peace 


of Antalcidas, and Sparta joined the latter, which 
ultimately produced long and obſtinate wars, and 
the exalted characters of Pelopidas and Epami- 


nondas, who, however, with all their virtugs, 
| - were 
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were not able finally to eſtabliſh the indepen- 
dency of their country, though both periſhed in 
the attempt; Epaminondas, to the laſt, refuſing to 
the ſeveral communities of Bœotia their heredi- 
tary laws and government, although he was one 
of the democratical party. 

Sparta, in the next place, ſent a detachment to 
ſupport the partiſans of ariſtocracy in Argolis, 
Achaia, and Arcadia, but were obliged to eva- 


cuate that country by Pelopidas and Epaminon- 


das; but the latter ſupported ariſtocratic govern- 
ment. As ſoon as he retired, the Arcadians com- 
plained againſt him, that a people, who knew by 
their own experience the nature of ariſtocracy, 
ſhould have confirmed that ſevere form of go- 
vernment in an allied or dependent province, 
The multitude in Thebes condemned the pro- 
ceedings of Epaminondas, and ſent commiſſioners 


into Achaia, who aſſiſted the -populace, and a 


body of mercenaries, to diſſolve the ariſtocracy, 
and baniſh or put to death the nobles, and inſti- 
tute a democracy. The foreign troops were 
ſcarcely departed, when the exiles, who were 
very numerous and powerful, returned, and, after 
a deſperate and bloody ſtruggle, recovered their 
ancient influence: the leaders of the populace 
were now, in their turn, put to death or expelled ; 
the ariſtocracy re-eſtabliſhed ; and the magiſtrates 
craved the protection of Sparta, which was readily 
granted. : n 
It would be endleſs to purſue the conſequences 
of the peace of Antalcidas: uninterrupted con- 
teſts and wars in every democratical ſtate in 
Greece were the conſequence of it; ariſtocratical 
and democratical factions eternally diſputing for 
ſuperiority, mutually baniſhing and butchering 
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each other; proſcriptions, aſſaſſinations (of which 
even Pelopidas was not innocent), treacheries, 
cruelties without number and without end. But 
no man, no party, ever thought of introducing 
an effectual balance, by creating a king, with an 
equal power, . to balance the other two. The 
Romans began to think of this expedient, bur it 
was reſerved for England to be the firſt to reduce 
it to practice. | 

Would M. Turgot have ſaid, that if Thebes, 


Athens, Argos, and the Achzan, Arcadian, and 


Olynthian leagues, had been each of them go- 
verned by a legiſlature compoſed of a king, ſe- 
nate, and aſſembly, with equal authority, and each 
a deciſive negative, that the cauſe of liberty in 
all Greece would have been thus crumbled to 
duſt by ſuch a paltry trick of Antalcidas ? 
Would the childiſh humour of ſeparating into 
as many ſtates as towns have ever been indulged 
or permitted ? Moſt certainly they would not. 
And if the power of negociation and treaties, and 


the whole executive, had been in one man, could 


the  perfidious ambaſſadors of Sparta and the 


other ſtates have intrigued and embroiled every 
thing as they did ? 


LETTER 


Achaia. | 295 


LETTER XLIII. 


ACHAIA, 


DEAR SIR, 

HE Achæans, whoſe republic became fo 

famous in later times, inhabited a long but 
narrow ſtrip of land along the Corinthian gulph, 
which was deſtitute of harbours, and, as its ſhores 
were rocky, of navigation and commerce; but 
the impartial and generous ſpirit of their laws, 
if we are to credit Polybius and their other 
panegyriſts, were ſome compenſation for the natu- 
ral diſadvantages of their ſituation and territory, 
They admitted ſtrangers into their community on 
equal terms with the ancient citizens; and, as 
they were the firſt, and, for a long time the only 
republic of Greece which had ſuch liberality, it 
1s not ſtrange that they ſhould have enjoyed the 
praiſes of all foreigners. In all other ſtates of 
Greece, in which the people had any fhare in 
government, there were conſtant complaints that 
one powerful capital domineered over the inferior 


towns and villages, like Thebes in Bceotia, * 


Athens in Attica, In Laconia, Lycurgus avoid- 
ed this inconvenience by two popular aſſemblies, 
one for Sparta, and one for the country ; but in 
Achaia there was no commercial town, and all 
were nearly equal, having common laws and in- 
ſtitutions, and common weights and meaſures. 
Helice, which is diſtinguiſhed by Homer as the 
molt conſiderable town of Achaia, was the place 
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of aſſembly of the congreſs, until it was ſwal- 
Jowed up in an earthquake; then Age became 
the ſeat of congreſs, who annually appointed pre- 
ſidents in rotation, and generals, who were re- 
ſponſible to the congreſs, as the members of con- 
reſs were to the cities they repreſented. This 
is ſaid to be an excellent ſyſtem of government, 
| becauſe it checked the ambition of Achaia, while 
it maintained its independence: and Polybius is 
full of the praiſes of this people for their © virtue 
« and probity in all their negociations, which 
 * had acquired them the good opinion of the 
* whole world, and procured them to be choſen 
« to be arbitrators between the Lacedæmonians 
« and Thebans; for their ' wiſe councils, and 
« good diſpoſitions; for their equality and 
liberty, which is in the utmoſt perfection among 
ce them; for their laws and inſtitutions ; for their 
* moderation, and freedom from ambition,” &c. 
Yet, whoever reads his own hiſtory, will ſee 
evident proofs, that much of this is the fond par- 
tiality of a patriot for his country ; and that they 
had neither the moderation he aſcribes to them, 
nor the excellent government. Better, indeed, 
than the other republics of Greece it might. be ; 
and its congreſs, as a diplomatic aſſembly, might 
have governed its foreign affairs very well, if the 
cities repreſented in it had been well conſtituted 
of a mixture of three independent powers: but 
it is plain they were not, but were in a continual 
ſtruggle between their firſt magiſtrates, nobles, 
and people, for ſuperiority, which occaſioned their 
ſhort duration, and final ruin. As this example 
deſerves to. be fully examined by every American, 

let us explain it a little more particularly. 
Atreus, king of Argos and Mycene, was the 
fon of Pelops, and father of Agamemnon, who 
| was 


Acbaia. >. 
was the father of Oreſtes, who was the father of 
Tiſamenus: Pelops, after whom Peloponneſus was 
named, was the ſon of Tantalus, a king of 
Phrygia ; and Tantalus was the ſon of Jupiter, 
by the nymph Plota. 

Tiſamenus, flying from Sparta, upon the return 
of the Heraclidz governed in Achaia, and was 
the firſt king of that people. The dominion by 
him there founded was continued, in a rightful 
ſucceſſion, down to Gyges. Notwithſtanding his 
deſcent from Jupiter, his government was pro- 
bably like that of Alcinous in Phæacia: Twelve 
archons preſided over the twelve cities, who, each 
in his diſtrift, was the firſt magiſtrate ; and all 
able to make out, ſome way or other, their con- 
nection with ſome of the ancient families, who 
were all alike honourably deſcended, at leaſt, from 
an inferior god or goddeſs. Tiſamenus made the 
thirteenth, and was firſt among equals at leaſt. 
The ſons of Gyges not governing by law, but 
deſpotically, the monarchy was aboliſhed, and re- 
duced to a popular ſtate ; probably it was only 
an ariſtocracy of the twelve archons. Theſe hints 
at the genealogy of theſe kings are to ſhew how 
intimately theology was intermixed with politics 
in every Grecian ſtate and city; and, at the ſame 
time, to ſhew that the whole force of ſuperſtition, 
although 1 enough to procure crowns to 
theſe perſons, yet, for want of the balance we 
contend for, was not ſufficient to reſtrain the paſ- 
ſions of the nobles, and prevent revolutions al- 
molt as rapid as the motion of a wheel: nothin 
has ever been found to ſupply the place of the 
balance of three powers. The abolition of this 
limited monarchy was not effected by the people, 
for the purpoſe of introducing democracy, or a 
mixed government, but by the nobles, for => 

e 
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fake of eſtabliſhing an ariſtocracy, The new go- 
vernment, conſequently, was a confederation of 
twelve archons, each ruling as firſt magiſtrate in 
a ſeparate city, with his council and people, as 
an independent ſtate. The twelve archons met in 
a general aſſembly, ſometimes in perſon, and 
\ ſometimes by proxy, to conſult of general affairs, 
and guard againſt general dangers. This whole 
ſtate could not be larger than another Biſcay, and 
each city muſt have been leſs than a merindade, 
and its general aſſembly like the junta general: 
yet ſuch is the paſſion for independence, that this 
little commonwealth, or confederacy of common- 
wealths, could not hold together. The general 
aſſembly was neglected ; the cities became inde- 
ndent; ſome were conquered by foreigners, 
and ſome loſt their liberties by domeſtic tyrants, 
that is, by their firſt magiſtrates. aſſuming arbi- 
wer. Polybius diſcovers as much affec- 

tion for this little republic as Rouſſeau did for 
Geneva, and is very loth to confeſs their faults : 
He colours over the revolutions they un- 
derwent for a courſe of ages, by ſaying, that 
« though the affairs were governed according 
* to the diverſity of times and occurrences, all 
* poſſible endeavours were uſed to preſerve the 
« form of a popular ſtate. The commonwealth 
« was compoſed of twelve cities, which are in 
« being at this day, Olenus and Helice only ex- 
e cepted, which were ſwallowed up by the ſea in 
« an earthquake that happened not long before 
« the battle of Leuctra; which cities are Patra, 
t Dyma, Phara, Trytza, Leontium, gira, Pel- 
« lene, Ægium, Bura, Ceraunia, Olenus, and 
« Felice. After the death of Alexander, and ſince 
« the Olympiad we have mentioned, theſe cities 
fell into dangerous diſſenſions, chiefly by the 
, | * artifices 
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& artifices of the Macedonian princes, when every 
ce city apart meditated on nothing but their own 
ce private profit and ends, to the prejudice and 
ce deſtruction of their neighbours ; and this gave 
ce occaſion to Demetrius and Caſſander, and after- 
* wards to Antigonus Gonatus, to put garriſons 
cc jn ſome of their cities; and that others were 
« invaded and governed by tyrants, who, in thoſe 
* days, were very numerous in Greece. But 
« about the 124th Olympiad, when Pyrrhus in- 
& vaded Italy, theſe people began to ſee the 
cc error of their diſſenſions, and laboured to re- 
te turn to their former union. Thoſe who gave 
cc the firſt example were Dyma, Patra, and Pha- 
ce ra: five years afterwards, Ægium, having caſt 
« out the garriſon that was placed over them, 
« were received into the confederacy. Bura fol- 
cc lowed their example, having firſt killed the ty- 
&« rant; and ſoon after Ceraunia did the like; 
te for Iſeas, their tyrant, conſidering how that 
ce thoſe of Ægium had expelled their garriſon, 
c and he who governed in Bura was already ſlain 
ce by the practices of Marcus and the Achaians, 
« and that it would be his lot to have them all 
* quickly for enemies, he therefore reſigned the 
« dominion, after having firſt ſtipulated with the 
« Achaians for his indemnity for what was paſſed, 
« and fo incorporated the city into the union of 
« the Achaians. | 
« The cities, then, we have mentioned con- 
ce tinued for the ſpace of five-and-twenty years to 
* preſerve this form of government unchanged, 
* chuling in their general aſſembly two prætors 
<« (or preſidents) and a ſecretary, Afterwards 
© they concluded to have but one prætor only, 
* who ſhould be charged with the management 
* of their affairs; and the firſt who enjoyed that 


« dignity 
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ec dignity was Marcus the Carian, who, after four 


«© years of his adminiſtration, gave place to Ara- 


« tus the Sicyonian, who, at the age of twenty 
« years; after he had, by his virtue and reſolu- 


© tion, reſcued his country from tyranny, joined 
©. jt to the commonwealth of the Achaians, fo 


* great a veneration had he from his youth for 
* the manners and inſtitutions of that people. 
« Eight years after, he was a fecond time choſen 
« pretor, and won Acro-corinth, which Anti 


& nus had fortified with a garriſon, whereby Aratus 


te freed all Greece from no ſmall apprehenſion. 


4 When he had reſtored liberty to Corinth, he 


« united it to the Achaians, together with the 


* city of Megara, which he got by intelligence 


* during his pretorſhip. In a word, Aratus, 
* ho in a ſhort ſpace brought many and great 
things to paſs, made it manifeſt by his councils 
te and actions, that his greateſt aim was the ex- 
ec pulſſon of the 22 out of Pelopon- 
* neſus, to ſuppreſs tyranny, and aſſert the liber- 
© ty of his country: ſo that, during the whole 
“ reign of Antigonus Gonatus, Aratus conſtantly 
ec oppoſed all his deſigns and enterprizes, as he 
« did the ambition of the Ætolians to raiſe them- 
« ſelves on the ruins of their neighbour ſtates ; 
« and, as in all the tranſactions of his adminiſ- 
te tration he gave ſingular evidences of a ſteady 


* mind and firm reſolution, all his attempts ſuc- 


© ceeded accordingly, notwithſtanding many ſtates 
te confederated to hinder the union, and to deſtroy 
* the commonwealth of the Achaians. After the 
« death of Antigonus the Achaians entered into a 
* league with the ZEtolians, and generouſly aſ- 
« ſiſted them in their war againſt Demetrius; ſa 
« that the ancient hatred between theſe rwo peo- 
te ple ſeemed for the preſent extinguiſhed, = 

1. « the 
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« the deſire of concord began, by degrees, to 
grow in the minds of the Atolians. Demetrius 
© died, when many great and noble occaſions were 
« given to the Achaians of finiſhing the project 
& they had conceived ; for the tyrants who reign- 
<« ed in Peloponneſus, having loſt the ſupport of 
« Demetrius who greatly favoured them, began 
© now to deſpair ; and, on the other hand, being 
« awed by Aratus, who admoniſhed them to quit 
e their governments, on promiſe of great honours 
« and rewards to ſuch as voluntarily reſigned, 
© and threatening others with hoſtility who re- 
« fuſed ; whereupon they reſolved to deſpoil 
« themſelves of their dignities, reſtore their peo- 
ce ple to liberty, and incorporate them with the 
« Achaians. As to Lyſidas, the Megalopolitan, 
cc he, wiſely foreſeeing what was likely to come to 
cc pals, frankly renounced his domimon during 
te the life of Demetrius, and was received into 
ce the general confederacy of rights and privileges 
cc with the whole nation. Ariſtomachus, tyrant 
cc of the Argicus, Xeno of the Hermonians, and 
« Cleonymus of the Phliatians, reſigning their 
cc authority at the time we mention, were likewiſe 
* received into the alliance of the Achaians. In 
c the mean time the ZEtolians began to conceive 
« jealouſics at the growing greatneſs and extra- 
« ordinary ſucceſs of the Achaians, and baſely 
© entered into a league with Antigonus, who at 
te that time governed Macedon, and with Cleo- 
« rmenes, king of the Lacedæmonians. Theſe 
« three powers, Macedonia, Lacedæmon, and 
« Etolia, were to invade Achaia on all fides ; 
but the great political abilities of Aratus de- 
cc feared the enterprize. He conſidered that An- 
ce tigonus was a man of experience, and willing 


« enough to make alliances ; and that princes 
« have 
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have naturally neither friends nor enemies, but 
* meaſure amities and enmities by the rules of 
«© intereſt: he therefore endeavoured, after a good 


** underſtanding with that prince, and determined 
4 to propoſe the joĩning the forces of the Achai- 
< ans to his. He propoſed to cede him ſome 


ec towns ; and the alliance was formed, and the 


& Cleomenio war commenced. In the proſecution 


et of it, Cleomenes and his Spartans diſplayed the 
, utmoſt ferocity, and cruelty, particularly at 
* ZXg1ium, where he put in practice ſo many out- 
6“ rages and cruelties of war, that he left not ſo 
* much as any appearance that it had been ever 


. a peopled place.” There is great reaſon to ſuſ- 


that the Achaians were not leſs guilty of 


cruelty ; for Polybius profeſſes to follow the ac- 
count given by Aratus himſelf, in a hiſtory which 
that prætor wrote of Achaia, who may be well 


ſuſpected of partiality ; and Polybius himſelf was 
the ſon of Lycortas of Megalopolis, who perfected 


and confirmed the confederacy of the Achaians, 


and diſcovers throughout his hiſtory a ſtrong at- 


tachment to this people. If the hiſtory of Clear. 


chus was extant, we might poſſibly ſee that the 
Achaians, the Spartans, and Macedonians, were 


equally liable to the accuſation of inhumanity. 


Mantinza was ſubjected to unſpeakable calamities 
as well as Egium; but Polybius endeavours to 
cover this over with a veil by abuſing Clearchus, 
accuſing him with departing from the dignity of 
hiſtory and writing tragedies, by repreſenting wo- 
men with diſhevelled hair and naked breaſts, em- 
bracing each other with melting lamentations nd 
tears, and complaints of men, women, and chil= 
dren, dragged away promiſcuouſly. He attempts 


do Jultify the puniſhment of this city, by charg- 


ing it with treacherouſly betraying itſelf into the 
| hands 
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hands of che Spartans, and maſſacring the Achaian 


garriſon : but this was no more than the vſual 
effect of the continual revolutions in the Greek 
cities, from democracy to ariſtocracy, from that 
to monarchy, and back again through the whole 
circle, In every one of theſe cities there were 
three parties; a monarchical party, who deſired 
to be governed by a king or tyrant, as he was 
then called ; an ariſtocratical party, who wiſhed 
to erect an oligarchy; and a 8 party, 
who were zealous for bringing all to a level. 
Each faction was for collecting all authority into 
one center in its own way; but unfortunately 
there was no party who thought of a mixture of 
all theſe three orders, and giving each a negative 
by which it might balance the other two : ac- 
cordingly the regal party applied to Macedonian 
kings for aids and garriſons ; the ariſtobratical 
Citizens applied to Sparta for the like aſſiſtance, 
and the democratical factions applied to Aratus 
and the Achaian league. The conſequence was, 
as each party prevailed, they brought in a new 
garriſon, and maſſacred the old one, together 
with the leaders of the faction ſubdued. But is 
ſuch a ſyſtem to be recommended to the United 
States of America? If the Americans had no 
more diſcretion than the Greeks, no more hu- 
manity, no more conſideration for the benign and 
peaceful religion they profeſs, they would ſtill 
have to conſider, that the Greeks had in many 
places forty ſlaves, and in all places ten, to one 
free citizen ; that the ſlaves did all the labour, 
and the free citizens had nothing to do but cut 
one another's throats. Wars did not coſt money 
in Greece; happily for the world, at preſent 
they are very expenſive. An American ſoldier will 
not ſerve one year without more money for Pay 

an 
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than many of theſe Greek cities had for their 
whole circulating medium.--There is but one poſ- 
fible means of realizing M. Turgot's idea. Let 
us examine it well before we adopt it. Let every 
town in the Thirteen States be a free, ſovereign, 
and independent democracy : here you may nearly 
collect all authority into one center, and that 
center the nation. Theſe towns will immediately 
to war with each other, and form combina- 
tions,. alliances, and political intrigues, as ably as 
the Grecian villages did: but theſe wars and 
negociations cannot be carried on but by men at 
deifure. The firſt ſtep to be taken, then, is to de- 
termine who ſhall be freemen, and who ſlaves. 
Let this be determined by lot. In every fifty 
men, forty are to be ſlaves, and ſtay at home un- 
armed, under certain overſeers provided with good 
whips And ſcourges, to labour in agriculture and 
mechanic arts; all commerce and navigation, 
fiſheries, &c. are to ceaſe of courſe. The other 
ten are to be free citizens, live like gentlemen, 
eat black broth, and go out to war ; ſome in fa- 
vour of tyrants, ſome for the well-born, and ſome 
for the multitude: for, even in the ſuppoſition 
here made, every town will have three parties in 
it; ſome will be for making the moderator a 
king, others for giving the whole government to 
the ſelect men, and a third fort for making and 
executing all laws, and judging all cauſes, crimi- 
nal and civil, in town meeting. Americans will 
well conſider the conſequences of ſuch ſyſtems of 
policy, and ſuch multiplications and diviſions of 
ſtates, and will univerſally fee and feel the neceſ- 
fity of adopting the ſentiments of Aratus, as re- 
ported by Plutarch : © That ſmall cities could 
ie be preſerved by nothing elſe but a continual 


and combined force, united by the bond of 
| | | « common 
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* common intereſt ; and as the members of the 
* body live and breathe} by their mutual com- 
« munication and connection, and when once ſe- 
<< parated pine away and putrefy, in the ſame 
«© manner are cities ruined by being diſmembered 
« from one another, as well as preſerved, when, 
linked together into one great body, they en- 
< joy the benefit of that providence and council 
ce that governs the whole.” Theſe were the ſen- 
timents which, according to the ſame Plutarch, 
acquired him ſo much of the confidence of the 
Achaians, * that fince he could not by law be 
*© choſen their general every year, yet every other 
cc year he was, and by his councils and actions 
« was in effect always ſo; for they perceived that 
ce neither riches nor repute, nor the friendſhip of 
< kings, nor the private intereſt of his own coun- 
* try, nor any other thing elſe, was ſo dear to him 


« as the increaſe of the Achaian power and great- 
* neſs.” 


% 


LETTER XIIV. 


C RET E. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


1 celebrated iſland, with the fantaſtical 
honour of giving birth to ſome of the gods 
of Greece, had the real merit and glory of com- 
municating to that country many uſeful improve- 
ments. Their inſular ſituation defended them from 
invaſions by land, and their proximity to Egypt 
afforded them an eaſy intercourſe of commerce by 
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ſea with the capital of that kingdom; where 
Rhadamanthus in his travels had collected thoſe 
inventions and inſtitutions of a civilized people, 
which he had, the addreſs to apply to the con- 
firmation of his own authority. Minos is till 
more diſtinguiſhed : in his travels in the eaſt, he 
ſaw certain families poſſeſſed of unrivalled ho- 
nours and unlimited authority, as vicegerents of 
the Deity. Although the Greeks would never ad- 
mit, in the fulleſt latitude of oriental ſuperſtition 
and deſpotiſm, this odious profanation, yet Minos, 
taking advantage of his own unbounded reputa- 
tion, and that enthuſiaſm for his perſon which his 
kill and fortune in war, his genius for ſcience, 
and talents for government, had excited _— 
wandering credulous ſavages, ſpread a report tha 
he was admitted. to familiar converſations with 
Jupiter, and received from that deity his ſyſtem 
of laws, with orders to engrave it on tables of 
bra's. The great principle of it was, that all 
freemen ſhould be equal, and therefore that none 
ſhould have any property in lands or goods; but 
that citizens ſhould be ſerved by ſlaves, who 
- ſhould cultivate the lands upon public account. 
The citizens ſhould dine at public tables, and 
their families ſubſiſt on the public ſtock. The 
monarch's authority was extremely limited, ex- 
cept in war. The magiſtracies were the recom- 
pence of merit and age ; and ſuperiority was al- 
lowed to nothing elſe. The youth were reſtrained. 
to a rigid temperance, modeſty, and morality, en- 
forced by law. Their education, which was pub- 
lic, was directed to make them ſoldiers. Such 
regulations could not fail to ſecure order, and 
what they called freedom to the citizens ; but 
nine-tenths of mankind were doomed to flavery 
to ſuppo:t them in total idleneſs, excepting thoſe 
exerciſes 
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exerciſes proper for warriors, become more neceſ- 


ſary to keep the ſlaves in ſubjection, than to de- 
fend the ſtate againſt the pirates and robbers 
with whom the age abounded. Idomeneus, grand- 
ſon of Minos, and commander of the Cretan forces 
in the Trojan war, was among the moſt powerful 
of the Grecian chiefs, and one of the few who re- 
turned in ſafety from that expedition. Here was 
a government of all authority in one center, and 
that center the moſt aged and meritorious perſons 
of the nation, with little authority in the king, and 
none in the reſt of the people; yet it was not of 
ſufficient ſtrength to hold together. The venera- 
ble old men could not endure the authority, or 
rather the pre-eminence, of the king. Monarchy 
muſt be aboliſhed ; and every principal city be- 
came early a ſeparate independent commonwealth ; 
each, no doubt, under its patriarch, baron, noble, 
or archon, for they all ſignify the ſame thing : and 
continual wars enſued between the ſeveral repub- 
lies within the iſland ; and Cretan valour and 
martial {kill were employed and exhauſted in 
butchering one another, until they turned all 
the virtues they had left againſt mankind in gene- 
ral, and exerted them in piracies and robberies, 
to their univerſal infamy throughout all Greece : 
nor was Crete ever of any weight in Grecian 
Politics after the Trojan war. 
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TY TER , 
CORINTH. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


ONARCHY remained in this emporium 
IVI of Greece longer than in any other of the 
principal cities; but the noble families here 
could no better endure the ſuperiority of a mo- 
narch, than others in all countries; and with nu- 
merous branches of the royal family (named Bac- 
chidæ, from Bacchis, fifth monarch in ſucceſſion 
from Aletes) at their head, they accordingly put 
to death Teleſtes, the reigning monarch ; and 
uſurping the government, under an aſſociation 
among themſelves, inſtituted an oligarchy. An 
annval firſt magiſtrate, with the title of Prytanis, 
but with very limited prerogatives, like a doge of 
Venice, was choſen from among themſelves. Seve- 
ral generations paſſed away under the adminiſtra- 
tion of this odious oligarchy: but the people at 
length finding it intolerably oppreſſive, expelled 
the whole junto, and ſet up Cuypſelus as a mo- 
narch or tyrant. He had long been the head of 
the popular party, and was deſervedly a popular 
character, poſſeſſed of the confidence and affection 
of his fellow citizens to a great degree, or he 
never could have refuſed the guard which was 
offered him for the protection of his perſon againſt 
the attempts of the defeated oligarchy. His mo- 
deration and clemency are allowed by all; yer 
he is univerſally called by the Grecian writers, 
bo Tyrant 
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Tyrant of Corinth, and his government a Tyran- 
ny. Ariſtotle, 1. v. c. 12, informs us that his 
tyranny continued thirty years, becauſe he was a 
popular man, and governed without guards. Pe- 
riander, one of the ſeven wiſe men, his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, reigned forty-four years, becauſe he was 
an able general. Pſampſneticus, the fon of Gor- 
Bias, ſucceeded, but his reign was ſhort”; yet this 
pace of ſeventy-ſeven years is thought by Ariſ- 
totle one of the longeſt examples of a tyranny or 
an oligarchy. At the end of this period the no- 
bles again prevailed ; but not without courting 
the people. The tyranny was demoliſhed, and a 
new commonwealth eſtabliſhed, in which there was 
a mixture of oligarchy and democracy, to prevent 
the firſt from running into exceſs of oppreſſion, 
and the other into turbulence and licence. 

Here we find the uſual circle : monarchy firſt 
limited by nobles only; then the nobles, becom- 
ing envious and impatient of the monarch's pre- 
eminence, demoliſh him, and ſet up oligarchy. 
This grows inſolent and oppreſſive to the people, 
who ſet up a favourite to pull it down, The new 
idol's poſterity grow inſolent; and the people final- 
ly think of introducing a mixture of three regular 
branches of power, in the one, the few, and the 
many, to controul one another, to be guardians 
— to the laws, and ſecure equal liberty to 
All. 

Ariſtotle, in this chapter, cenſures ſome parts 
of the eighth book of Plato, and ſays, That in 
« general, when governments alter, they change 
into the contrary ſpecies to what they before 
te were, and not into one like the former: and 
< this reaſoning holds true of other changes. For 
* he ſays, that from the Lacedæmonian form it 


* changes into an oligarchy, and from thence 
EE ce into 


ce 
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into a democracy, and from a democracy into 
a tyranny ; and ſometimes a contrary change 
takes place, as from a democracy into an oli- 
garchy, rather than into a monarchy. With re- 
ſpect to a tyranny, he neither ſays whether 
there will be any change in it; or, if not, to 
what cauſe it will be owing ; or, if there is, 
into what other ſtate it will alter: but the reaſon 
of this is, that a tyranny is an indeterminate 
government ; and, according to him, every 
ſtate ought to alter into the firſt and moſt per- 
fect: thus the continuity and circle would be 
preſerved. But one tyranny often changed 
into another; as at Syria, from Muros to Cliſ- 
thenes ; or into an oligarchy, as was Antileos at 
Chalcas ; or into a democracy, as was Chari- 
laus's at Lacedæmon, and at Carthage. An 


oligarchy is alſo changed i into a tyranny : ſuch 


was the riſe of moft of the ancient tyrannies in 
Sicily : at Leontium, into the tyranny of Pa- 
nætius; at Gela, into that of Cleander ; at 


Rhegium, into that of Anaxilaus ; and the like 


in many other cities. It is abſurd alſo to ſup- 
poſe, that a ſtate is changed into an oligarchy 
becauſe thoſe who are in power are avaricious 
and greedy of money; and not becauſe thoſe, 
who are by far richer than their fellow-cirizens, 
think it unfair that thoſe who have nothin 

ſhould have an equal ſhare in the rule of the 
ſtate with themſclves, who poſſeſs ſo much: for 


in many oligarchies it is not allowable to be 


employed in money-getting, and there are 
many laws to prevent it. But in Carthage, 
which is a democracy, money-getting is credit- 
able; and yet their form of government re- 
mains unaltered,” 

Whether theſe obſervations of Ariſtotle upon 
Plato 
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Plato be all juſt or not, they only ſerve to 
ſtrengthen our argument, by ſhewing the muta- 
bility of ſimple governments in a fuller light. 
Not denying any of the 1 ſtated by Plato, 
he only enumerates a multitude of other changes 
to which ſuch governments are liable; and there- 
fore ſhews the greater neceſſity of mixtures of 
different orders, and deciſive balances, to preſerve 
mankind from thoſe horrible calamities which re- 
volutions always bring with them. 


LETTER XLVI. 


ARGOS, 


MY DEAR SIR, 


E. order to form an adequate idea of the miſe- 
ries which were brought upon the Greeks by 
continual and innumerable revolutions of govern- 
ment, it ſhould be conſidered, that the whole Pe- 
loponneſus was ſcarcely two hundred miles in 
length, and one hundred and forty in breadth, 
not much more extenſive than the ſmalleſt of the 
Thirteen States of America. Such an inherent 
force of repulſion, ſuch a diſpoſition to fly to 
pieces, as poſſeſſed the niinde of the Greeks, 
would divide America into thouſands of petty 
deſpicable ſtates, and lay a certain foundation for 
irreconcileable wars. | 

Although Thucydides and Ariſtotle, as well as 
Homer, inform us, that kingdoms were here- 


24 ditary, 
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ditary, and of limited authority, yet the limita- 
tions appear to be very confuſed ; they were the 
limitations of. nobles rather than of people; and 
the firſt ſiruggles for power were between kings 
and archons. The kings had no ſtanding ar- 
mies; and all rhe forces under their authority, 
even when they took the field, could be com- 
manded only by the nobles, who had their pecu- 
har diſtricts of land and people to govern : theſe 
were illuftrious and independent citizens; like 
the barons who demanded the great charter, com- 
municated to each, other their grievances, and 
took meaſures to remove them : but, being ge- 
nerally as averſe to popular as to regal power, 
their conftant aim was an ariſtocracy ; they ac- 
cordingly extinguiſhed monarchy, but did not 
ſecure the rights of the people. The immediate 
effect of this revolution only multiplied evils. 
Opprefled by kings, Greece was much more op- 
preſſed by archons; and, anciently too much di- 
vided, was ſtill more ſubdivided under the new 
forms of government. Many inferior cities diſ- 
dained the jutiſdiftion, and even the ſuperior in- 
fluence, of their reſpective eapitals; affected inde- 
pendent ſovereignty ; and each town maintained 
war. with its neighbours. Each independent ſtate 
ad a right to ſend two members to the Amphic- 
tyonic council. The abolition of royalty render- 
ing the independent ſtates more numerous, in- 
creaſed the number of Amphictyons to one hun- 
dred members, and more; and an oath was re- 
quired, that the member ſhould never ſubvert 
any Amphictyonic city: yet every exceſs of ani- 
molity prevailed among the Grecian republics, 
notwithitanding the interpoſition of the Am- 


. 


Phictyons. 
| Argos 
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Argos was founded by Danaus, the Egyptian, 
about the time that Athens was ſettled by Ce- 
crops. At the Trojan war it was the firſt of the 
ſtates, and ever continued the rival of Sparta. 
Though the royal dighity ſeerned more firmly 
ſettled under Agamemnon than under any other 
chief, yet Argos was one of the firſt of the ſtates 
upon the continent to aboliſh monarchy, and that 
as early as on the death of Celſus, Son of Teme- 
nus, the deſcendant of Hercules. No account, of 
its new conſtitution is preſerved : but, from ana- 
logy, we may be convinced, that a reſtleſs body 
of nobles overturned the monarchy; and, as it 
was ſubject to frequent and violent diſorders, that 
the archons could not agree upon the form of 
their oligarchy ; and ſet up for independency in 
their different diſtrits, ſtates, or cities, a little 
ſooner than in other republics. The higher and 
lower ranks were continually at variance; the de- 
mocratical faction was commonly ſuperior ; ſome- 
times tyrants were ſet up over all; and once, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, “ the ſlaves got poſſeſſion 
of the city, took upon them the adminiſtration of 
affairs, and exerciſed the magiſtracies. 

The government muſt have been ill conſti- 
tuted, as no Rhadamanthus or Minos, no Ly- 
curgus or Solon, no Zaleucus or Charondas, nor 
any other legiſlator of ſuperior wiſdom and pro- 
bity, ever acquired the power; and no fortunate- 
coincidence of circumſtances ever occurred to 
unite liberty and adminiſtration, law and govern- 
ment, upon a ſtable bafis. One famous tyrant, 
Pheidon, lineal ſucceſſor of Hercules, a prince 
of great abilities, but no moderation, raiſed him- 
ſel 5 rather than his country, to a ſuperiority 
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which ceaſed with him. For want of diſtinct 
orders and ſteady balances, by which the wills 
and the forces of the people might have been 
ſubjected to the laws, Argos loſt that pre- emi- 
nience among the Grecian ſtates which it had ob- 
tained under a monarchy. Every little town in 
Argolis was ſeized with the caprice of indepen- 
dence, and oppoſed the general government, at 

the ſame time that the metropolis betrayed an 
ambition to domineer over the inferior towns. 
Civil wars enſued: Mycenæ, Treœzene, Epi- 
daurus, and other villages of leſs conſequence, 
were often conquered and garri ſoned, but never 
fubdued. Neceſſity taught them to unite. They 
zeproached Argos with tyranny, and Argos the 
others with rebellion. Union enabled them to 
ſet at defiance their capital, by means of in- 
trigues and alliances with Lacedæmon, the never- 
failing reſource of one party or the other in every 
democratical ſtate. The pretence was, the Per- 
fian war, which Argos declined. This was called 
a baſe dereliction, and excited, by the help of 
Spartan emiſſaries, hatred and contempt in Si- 
cyon, Naupila, Heliza, and other towns, be- 
fides thoſe mentioned before. Argos alone, of 
all the cities in Peloponneſus, openly eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Athens, This circumſtance alone, 
if it was not accidental, is enough to ſhow, that 
this city had more ſenſe and profound wiſdom 
than all the reſt; for Sparta was certainly then 
leading all Greece to deſtruction. In other re- 
ſpects, the Argives diſcovered the fame temper 
and the fame underſtanding with all the others ; 
for they led their whole forces againſt Mycenæ, 
took it by ſtorm, decimated the inhabitants, and 
demoliſhed the town. Is it not ſublime wiſdom 
to ruſh headlong inta all the diſtractions and di- 
© Hp * viſions, 
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viſions, all the aſſaſſinations and maſſacres, all 
the ſeditions, rebellions, and eternal revolutions, 
which are the certain conſequence of the want of 
orders and balances, merely for the ſake of the 
popular caprice of having every fifty families 
governed by all authority in one center? Even 
this would not ſatisfy ; the fifty families would 
ſoon diſſolve their union, and nothing would ever 
content them ſhort of the complete individual in- 
dependence of the Mohawks ; for it may be de- 
pended on, that individual independence is what 
every unthinking human heart aims at nearly or 
remotely, 


LETTER ALVIL 


IPHITUS, 


DEAR SIR, 

LEIA had been the ſcene of athletic games, 
celebrated with great pomp by aſſemblies of 
chiefs from various parts of Greece. Iphitus, a 
grandſon of Oxylus, ſucceeded to the throne of 
Elis. Active and enterpriſing, but not by in- 
clination a ſoldier, he was anxious for a remedy for 
the diſorderly ſituation of his country. Among 
all the violence, feuds, and wars, ſuperſtition 
maintained its empire, and the oracle of Delphi 

was held in veneration. 
Iphitus ſent an embaſſy to ſupplicate informa- 
tion from the deity, © How the anger of the gods, 
ce which 


1 
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* which threatened total deſtruction to Pelopon- 
« neſus, through the endleſs hoſtilities among 
its people, might be averted ?” He received 
an anſwer which he had probably dictated, That 
« the Olympian feſtival muſt be reſtored : for 
* that the neglect of that ſolemnity had brought 
& on the Greeks the indignation of Jupiter and 
« Hercules; to the firſt of whom it was dedi- 
* cated, and by the laſt of whom it had been in- 
« ftituted.” Iphitus proceeded to model his in- 
ſtitution; and ordained that a feſtival ſhould be 
held at the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, near 
Piſa in Eleia, for all the Greeks to pattake in, 
and that it ſhould be repeated every fourth year ; 
that there ſhould be ſacrifices to Jupiter and Her- 
cules, and games in honour of them ; that an ar- 
miſtice ſhould take place throughout Greece for 
ſome time before the commencement of the feſti- 
val, and continue ſome time after its concluſion. 
A tradition was reported, that the Heraclides had 
appointed Oxylus to the throne of Elis, and the 
guardianſhip of the temple of Olympian Jupiter, 
and conſecrated all Eleia to the god. A reputa- 
tion of ſanctity became attached to the whole peo- 
ple of Eleia, as the hereditary prieſthood of Ju- 
piter; and ſecluded them from all neceſſity of 
engaging in politics or war.—But it was not 
ofhble, by any inſtitutions of religion, to de- 
ſiroy that elaſticity given by nature to the mind 
of man, which excites continually to action, often 
palpably againſt men's intereſts, which was ſtrong 
1h the general temper of the Greeks, and which 
can never be ſubdued or reſtrained in any nation 
+ but by orders and balances. Reftleſs ſpirits aroſe, 
not to be ſatisfied. The Eleians often engaged 
as auxiliaries in the wars of other ſtates, on pre- 
tence of aſſerting the cauſe of religion; but even 
(F...; | In 
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in that cauſe itſelf they could not agree among 
themſelves. While monarchy ſubſiſted in the 
poſterity of Iphitus, as it did for ſome genera- 
tions, Eleia continued under one government; 
but at length the ſpirit of democracy prevailed 
there, as elſewhere in Greece, and with the ſame 
effects: every town claimed independency ; Piſa 
and Elis became ſeparate commonwealths. Olym- 
pia was ſituated within the territory of Piſa, on 
the northern bank of the river Alpheius, which 
alone ſeparated it from that city, Elis was thirty 
miles diſtant ; but the Eleians retained the guar- 
| dianſhip of the temple, and ſuperintendeacy of 
the feſtival. The Piſæans now diſputed their 
right ; wars aroſe between the two cities ; each 
endeavoured to gain allies. At one time, Phei- 
don, tyrant of Argos, claiming to be by birth 
the proper repreſentative of Hercules, took to 
himſelf the guardianſhip of the temple, and pre- 
ſided at the games ; at another time the Piſzans 
prevailed, and preſided at ſome Olympiads. At 
length the Eleans deſtroyed Piſa ſo entirely, that 
not a ruin was left; and ever after, excepting in 
the 104th Olympiad, when the Arcadians 
violently interfered, they held the preſidency un- 
diſturbed, | 

If a democracy could ever, in any caſe, hold 
fogether, it would be natural to 4 it in this 
inſtitution of Iphitus, which, founded wholly on 
religion, had procured ſo much proſperity and 
veneration to his people: but it is as rational to 
expect that a glaſs bubble, with a drop of water 
incloſed in it, will reſiſt the heat of the fire: the 
vapour within will blaſt it into duſt and atoms. 
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LETTER XLVIIII. 


 THEBES« 


; 


 _ " DEAR SIR, "mY 

FABLE. and hiſtory too, relate that this city 
was governed anciently by Kings ; ſixteen of 
whom, from Cadmus the Phoenician, who founded 
it, to Xanthus, are enumerated. After the death 
of the laſt, the Thebans changed their govern- 
- Ment to a democratical republic. Their orders 
and balances are not known; but their factions 
and diviſions, as well as their dulneſs, is remem- 
bered. From the analogy of all the other Gre- 
cian ſtates, it is probable that archons preſided 
over the ſeveral cities of Bceotia, as their ſepa- 
rate diſtricts, and had a king at their head, like 
Ulyſſes in Ithaca, and Alcinous in Phæacia; that 
the king, whoſe domain was Thebes, had ſome- 
times an inclination to favour his capital more 
than the ſubordinate towns ; and that the archons 
rew impatient of his monarchy, and aſpired at 
independency : the jealouſy and rivalry of cities 
favoured the factious views of the archons, and 

were probably fomented for that purpoſe. 

Is ir an. inſtance of their want of penetration, 
or was it from neceſſity, that they choſe the two 
heads of oppoſite factions for their higheſt annual 
magiſtrates? Iſmenias was one; an honeſt man, 

a friend to liberty, and conſequently an advo- 
, cate for an equilibrium of powers in the conſti- 
tution. Leontidas, the other, was ambitious of 
the whole power to himſelf, and of governing 
| by 
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by a council of his friends; but, finding his rival 
more popular than himſelf, he ſold the citadel to 
a Spartan general, upon condition that he and 
his party ſhould rule. When this was effected, 
he Fired his colleague, and had him tried, con- 
deraned, and executed, for caballing againſt the go- 
vernment. The friends of Iſmenias fled in a 
panic, and were baniſhed by a public edict ; for ir 
ſeems that a revolution without baniſhments and 
confiſcations, at leaſt, is a degree of moderation 
and ſelf-government of which nations are wholly 
incapable. The exiled citizens, who in this caſe 
were the honeſt men and friends of liberty, among 
whom was Pelopidas, returned from Athens in 
diſguiſe, deſtroyed the tyrant and his crew, and, 
with the help of Epaminondas and his friends, 
regained the citadel, Theſe two ſages and heroes 
had now enough to do: firſt, to inſpire a little 
underſtanding and unanimity into their fellow- 
citizens; then to diſcipline them for war, and 
conquer their enemies; and, at laſt, to frame a 
good conſtitution of government. They accom- 
pliſhed all but the laſt, to their immortal glory : 
but Pelopidas was killed in battle before the 
war was finiſhed ; and Epaminondas grew unpo- 
pular, and was rejected by faction even from the 
command of the army: a ſufficient proof that 
the ariſtocratical and democratical factions were 
nearly equal. He was re-inſtated, indeed, after 
the blunders and defeats of his ſucceſſor had 
brought the citizens to re-pentance, but was ſlain 
in battle at the moment of victory: ſo that the 
Theban republic never had the benefit of his 
advice in the formation of a new code of laws; 
as ſhe had never made any figure, excepting a 
momentary fame under theſe two great men, and 
was at length totally deſtroyed by Alexander. 

3 The 
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The ruin of Bœotia was. occaſioned. by the 
fineſſe of Antalcidas, in his Perſian treaty. The 
Thebans, as-well as Argives, had withheld their 
_ affiſtance in the Perſian war. Antaleidas knew 
that. the ſubordinate cities of Theſpie, Platea, 
Aulis, Anthemon, Larymna, Aſchra, Coranea, 
Lahadea, Delivm, Alalkomene, Leuctra, Chæ- 
ronea, all wiſhed for independence; they accord- 
ingly rejected the e and ſavereignty of 
Thebes. The Thebans ſolicited Sparta to tak 
a part in their domeſtic quarrels; and, again 
her own favourate treaty, made by her artful am- 
baſſador, ſhe accepted the propoſal. The vir» 
tuous and amiable Spartan ſenate perceiyed that 
it was equally their intereſt that Argos ſhould 
loſe her juriſdiction over her revolted towns, 
and that Thebes, the rival neighbour of Athens, 
Should recover her authority in Bœotia; but, not- 
withſtanding partial ſucceſſes, ſhe could not re- 
gain her authority over all the cities, until Epa- 
minondas aroſe, after eighty. years of civil wars. 
Had there been a governor in Bceotia, and a ſe- 
nate, and a houſe of repreſentatives, compoſed 
of an equitable proportion of deputies from 
Thebes and all the leſſer cities—and each of theſe 
branches poſſeſſed of an independent negative in 
the legiſlature, while the whole executive was in 

the governor—would theſe civil wars have hap- 
ened ? theſe endleſs contentions between the 
nobles and people, the capital and ſubordinate 
cities? theſe intrigues of. one party with Athens, 
and another with Sparta? The very diſinclina- 
tion, both in Thebes and Argos, to engage in 
the Perſian war, aroſe wholly from their domeſtic 
diſſenſions; and theſe from the want of judicious 
orders and balances. . 

Aſter 
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After the abolition of monarchy in Bceotia, 
there was an effort to collect all authority into 
one center; but the nation found, that, although 
laws might be thus made, they could not be ſo 
executed. There muſt, therefore, be an execu- 


itive magiſtrate ; but not being able to agree, in 


order to pleaſe both ſides, the leader of each fac- 
tion muſt be choſen. They could not agree, as 
might have been foreſeen, and ſplit the nation 
at once into two hoſtile armies ; one of which 
| ſought the alliance of Sparta, and the other that 
of Athens. Thus it ever was, and ever will 
be, in ſimilar cafes. It is much to be regretted, 
that Epaminondas did not hve to diſplay , his 
talents as a legiſlator ; the world might poſſibly 
have been bleſſed with ſomerhing hke an Engliſh 
conſtitution, two or three thouſand years ſooner 
than it WAS, 
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LETTER XILIX. 


ANCIENT ARISTOCRATICAL 


.CROTONA. 
PYTHAGORAS. 


MY DEAR SIR, oY 
YTHAGORAS, as well as Socrates, Plato, 
and Xenophon, were perſuaded that the hap- 
pineſs of nations depended chiefly on the form of 
their government: they were fully ſenſible of the 
geal miſery, as well as dangerous tendency, both 
of democratical licentiouſneſs and monarchical 
tyranny ; they preferred a well-tempered ariſto- 
cracy to all other governments. Pythagoras and 
Socrates, having no idea of three independent 
branches in the legiſlature, both thought, that 
the laws could neither prevent the arbitrary op- 
preſſions of magiſtrates, nor turbulent inſolence 
of the people, until mankind were habituated by 
education and diſcipline to regard the great du- 
ties of life, and to conſider a reverence of them- 
ſelves, and the eſteem of their fellow- citizens, as 
the principal ſource of their enjoyment. In ſmall 
communities, eſpecially where the flaves were 
many and the citizens few, this might be plau- 
ſible ; but the education of a great nation can ne- 
ver accompliſh ſo great an end. Millions muſt be 
brought 
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brought up, whom no principles, no ſentiments 
derived from education, can reſtrain from tram- 
pling on the laws : orders of men, watching and 

alancing each other, are the only ſecurity ; power 
muſt be oppoſed to power, and intereſt to intereſt, 
Pythagoras found this by experience at Crotona, 
where the inferior ranks, elated with the deſtruc- 
tion of Sybaris, and inſtigated by an artiul ambiti- 
ous leader, Cylon, clamoured for an equal par- 
tition of the conquered territory: this was denied 
them, as inconſiſtent with an ariſtocratical go- 
vernment ; a conſpiracy enſued againſt the ma- 
giſtrates, who were ſurpriſed in the ſenate-houſe, 
many put to death, and the reſt driven from their 
country. Pythagoras was one of the baniſhed, 
and died ſoon afterwards, in extreme old age, at 
Metapontum. The Crotonians had ſoon cauſe to 
repent their inſurrection; for they were defeated, 
with all their forces, by the Locrians and Rhe- 
gians, with ſmaller numbers. 

The other Greek cities of Italy which had imi- 
tated the example of Crotona, in depoſing their 
magiſtrates, were harraſſed with wars againſt each 
other, and againſt their neighbours. In conſe- 
quence of theſe diſtreſſes, the diſciples of Pytha- 
goras again recovered their reputation and influ- 
ence ; and about ſixty years afterwards, Zaleucus 


and Charondas, the one in Locris, and the other 


in Thurium, revived the Pythagorean inſtitutions. 
In forty years more, 'a new revolution drove the 
Pythagoreans entirely from Italy, and completed 
the miſery of that beautiful country. Thus ex- 
perience has ever ſhewn, that education as well 

as religion, ariſtocracy as well as democracy and 
monarchy, are, ſingly, totally inadequate to the 
buſieſs of reſtraining the paſſions of men, of 


preſerving a ſteady government, and protecting 
2 the 
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the lives, liberties, and properties of the people, 
Nothing has ever effected it but three different 
orders of men, bound by their 1atereſts to watch 
over each. other, and ſtand the guardians of the 
laws. Religion, ſuperſtition, oaths, education, 
laws, all give way before paſſions, intereſt, and 
power, which can be reſiſted only by paſſions, 1n- 
tereſt, and power. 
It is no wonder that M. T urgot ſhould have 
entertained very crude conceptions of republican 
legiſlation it 1s a ſcience the leaſt underſtood of 
any in the whole circle : all other orders of men 
of letters in Europe, as well as phyſicians, for a 
long time, have thought it © litteræ nihil ſanan- 
« res.” It is a kind of erudition which neither 
procures places, penſions, embaſſies, chairs in 
academies, nor fame nor practice in the pulpit, 
at the bar, nor in medicine. A miniſter of ſtate 
of great abilities and merit, as well as reputation, 
advanced to the head of the affairs of a reſpecta- 
ble monarchy, by one of the greateſt princes that 
has ever lived, I mean the Baron de Hertſberg, 
has within a few years ſet an example, in a royal 
academy of ſciences, of inquiry into this ſubject, 
In a learned and ingenious diſcourſe, delivered by 
himſelf, he has attempted to ſhow the advantages 
of ſimple monarchy over all kinds of republican 
governments, even that beſt ſpecies of them, li- 
mited monarchies : but did this worthy miniſter 
expect that any of his brother academicians would 
conteſt with him the merits of ſuch governments ? 
Men of letters are not fond of martyrdom in this 
age, nor of ruining their reputations. It is not, 
however, my deſign to diſcuſs any queſtions at pre- 
| ſent concerning abſolute monarchies, though the 
principles I contend for might be traced through 
the hiſtory of every monarchy and empire in Eu- 
rope. 
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rope. Even in theſe there are orders, checks, and 
balances contrived, at leaſt againſt abuſes in ad- 
miniſtration, and for the preſervation of the laws. 
The ſcience of government has received very hts 
tle improvement ſince the Greeks and Romans. 
The neceſſity of a ſtrong and independent execu- 
tive in a ſingle perſon, and of three branches in 
the legiſlature inſtead of two, and of an equality 
among the three, are improvements made by the 
Engliſh, which were unknown, at leaft never re- 
duced to practice, by the ancients. ' Machiavel 
was the firſt who revived the ancient politics: 
the beſt part of his writings he tranſlated almoſt 
literally from Plato and Ariſtotle, without ac- 
knowledging the obligation; and the worſt of the 
ſentiments, even in his prince, he tranſlated from 
Ariſtotle, without throwing upon him the re- 
proach. Monteſquieu borrowed the beſt part of 
his book from Machiavel, without acknowledg- 
ing the quotation. Milcon, Harrington, Sid- 
ney, were 1ntimately acquainted with the an- 
cients, and with Machiavel. They were followed 
by Locke, Hoadley, &c. The reputation which 
is to be acquired by this kind of learning may 
be judged of by the language of Mr. Hume: 
C Compoſitions the moſt deſpicable, both for 
te ſtyle and matter, ſuch as Rapin Thoyras, 
© Locke, Sidney, Hoadley, &c. have been ex- 
« tolled, and propagated, and read, as if they 
* had equalled the moſt celebrated remains of 
« antiquity.” Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol. 
viii. p. 323.—Such is the ſtyle in which this 
great writer ſpeaks of writings which he moſt 
probably never read. But although the time 1s 
long ſince paſſed when ſuch writings were extolled, 
e or read, the contempt of them is as 
aſhionable, as likely to procure places and pen- 
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fions, and to make a book ſell now, as it was 
when Mr. Hume wrote. 

The facts in theſe letters relative to Venice 
are taken from the Abby Laugier and Moor's 
Fravels.; thoſe relative to the ancient republics, 
excepting the authorities already quoted, are 
taken from Robertſon, Montague, Potter, the 
Univerſal: Hiſtory, and eſpecially from Mitford, 
Gillies, and Ferguſon, three very valuable and 
elegant productions, which deſerve to be care- 
fully ſtudied by all America. I have made free 
ule of their expreſſions as well as reflections, 
without noting them; if you would fee how much 
has been borrowed, you muſt read, 

M. Turgot was as little converſant in this 
kind of erudition' as Mr. Hume. The former, 
however, was a lover of liberty; but it was of 
that kind of liberty which he meditated to intro- 
duce into France, and could reconcile. with a 
ſimple monarchy : he was too good a ſubject to 
think of introducing a free conſtitution of 
vernment into his own country. For the liberty 
of commerce, the liberty of religious ſentiments, 
and the perſonal liberty of the ſubject, ſuch as 
are eſtabliſhed by the laws, in a monarchy, he 
was an enthuſiaſt ; and enthuſiaſm. for liberty, 
the common cauſe of all mankind, is an amiable 
fervour, which is pardonable even when. it is not 
according to knowledge ; but he was neither an 
enthuſiaſt for a free conſtitution of government, 
nor did he know in what it conſiſted. 
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LETTER I. 


ANCIENT DEMO CRATICAL 
REPUBLICS. * 


CYBARIS, 


CHARONDAS, 


MY. DEAR SIR, 


HE city of Sybaris was a Grecian colony 

in Italy, planted by Achaians ; and, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus,“ its beautiful ſitua- 
tion between two rivers, the Crathis and the Sy- 
baris, the extent and fertility of its territary, and. 
the freedom of its laws, had, in a ſhort ſpace of 
time, drawn together a prodigious number of in- 
habitants, and greatly enriched them. 
But the common fate of all nations and cities. 
attended them. They had three parties ; a chief, 
a. better ſort, and a people. The moſt powerful 
citizens were caballing as uſual againſt the chief, 
whoſe name was Telys, and, whatever his cha- 
racter for virtue was, appears to have had more 
cunning than Grecian chiefs commonly had, at 
leaſt he diſcerned better where the balance lay ; 
for he courted the people, by flattering their fol- 
lies. He excited a popular cry againſt the ariſto- 
cratical party, drove them from the city, confiſ- 
cated their fortunes, and diſtributed them among 
the reſt of the citizens. The exiles fled to Cro- 
tona. Telys ſent ambaſſadors to demand them, on 
pain of war, Pythagoras thought the cauſe of his 


* Lib. xii. p. 6. 
24 ariſtocratical 
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ariſtocratical friends juſt, and perſuaded his fel- 
low- citizens to refufe to deliver them up. The 
Sybarites marched an army ; but were met by 
another from Crotona, with Milo, the ſtrong 
man, at their head, whoſe reputation prevailed ; 
the Sybarites were all maſſacred, and their city 
Pillaged and left a deſart. Firſt happy effect of 
a government without acknowledged orders and 
legal balances! — Fifty-eight years afterwards, 
ſome Theſſalians eftabliſhed themſelves at Syba- 
ris: they had not been there five years, when the 
Crotonians came and drove them out.—Under 
Callimachus, archon of Athens, it was re-peo- 
pled the third time, and had the name of Thu- 
rium. A: populous colony was ſent there, un- 
der Lampon and Xenocrates, who built a beau- 
tiful city for a capital, and twenty-five ſubor- 
dinate cities: but the inhabitants could not 
long live in good intelligence among themſelves; 
they fell into diſſenſions, grew extravagant, luxu- 
rious, and effeminate to a proverb. The quar- 
rel began in this manner: The old inhabitants 
af Sybaris erected themſelves into a kind of no- 
bility, and arrogated to themſelves all the public 
employ ments of any diſtinction, vouchſafing to 
the new. comers only thoſe of leaſt importance; 
they inſiſted, moreover, that their wives ſhould 
ſacrifice the firſt to the gods, and that the other 
ladies ſhould not commence their devotions till 
the firſt had concluded : not content with diſtinc- 
tions ſo aſſuming, they went farther, and took 
to themſelves, in the diſtribution of the lands, all 
thoſe which were neareſt the city, and left only 
the more diſtant to thoſe whom they called fo- 
reigners. The latter, being more numerous and 
more brave, carried their reſentments ſo far, as 


to put all the old families to death, and remained 
| . ſole 
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ſole poſſeſſors of all the territory within the walls. 
Not having people enough left, they invited others 
from various parts of Greece, divided houſes and 
lands among them, entered into alliance with Cro- 
tona, and became opulent. They divided the peo- 
ple into ten tribes, and eſtabliſhed among them a 
democratical government, and choſe for their le- 
iſlator Charondas, who, having examined to the 
foundation the laws of all countries, choſe out of 
them, for his country, the wiſeſt and moſt con- 
venient. Some others he added, drawn from his 
own meditations. His laws are loſt, and there- 
fore his orders and balances are not known. It 
is, nevertheleſs, certain, that orders and balances 
exiſted in his inſtitution, from certain regulations 
preſerved by Diodorus : | 
1. He excluded from all: his public councils 
all men who, having children, ſhould marry a 
ſecond time; and thus mortify their children with 
the authority of a ſtep-mother, 
2. As another check to his democracy, he 
_ ordained that all who ſhould be convicted of 
calumny, ſhould be conducted through the ſtreets 
crowned with tamarin ; a puniſhment ſo infamous, 
that ſeveral put an end to their own lives rather 
than ſubmit to it. 
3. He prohibited all ſociety with wicked men: 
for, ſays he, the diſpoſition to evil is very ſtrong ; 
and many of thoſe who at firſt love virtue, are 
often drawn in, by the charms of ſecret ſeductions, 
to the greateſt vices. | 
4. He ordained, that all the ſons of every 
family ſhould learn to write and read under maſters 
in the pay of the public. This law alone has 
merit. enough to conſecrate to immortality the 
memory of this legiſlator, and deſerves to be imi- 
tated by every free people at leaſt, 
5. That 


» 
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5. That the property of orphans ſhould be ad- 
miniſtered. by the relations by the father ; but 
their perſons and education entruſted to thoſe by 
the mother, | 

6. All thoſe who ſhould refuſe to take arms 
for their country, or quit their ranks in the army, 
inſtead of being puniſhed by death, ſhould be ex- 
poſed three days in a public ſquare of the city in 
women's clothes. | ce 

7. To preſerve this democratical arrangement, 


be 1 7 it neceſſary to prohibit all P 


ſals of changes in his laws, His principle was, 
that it was as advantageous to ſubmit to the laws, 
as it is dangerous to ſubject the laws to indivi- 
duals; and, therefore, in trials he reprehended and 
filenced al criminals, who ſubſtituted turns of 
eloquence and. arbitrary mterpretations in place 
of the letter of the laws, and charged them with 
violating their authority and majeſty. The queſ- 
tion is, Fad Charondas, © Whether you ſhall fave 
« the law or the criminal?“ 

8. Struck with the diſorders and ſeditions which 
he had ſeen in many democratical cities, he or- 
dained that no citizen ſhould preſent himſelf in 
the public aſſembly, to propoſe any reformation 
or on in the law, without an halter about 
his neck, which he ſhould wear till the 2 had 
deliberated and determined; if the people decreed 
the propoſed alteration hurtful or unneceſſary, the 
reformer ſhould be ſtrangled on the ſpot. This 


regulation ſilenced all new legiflators ſo entirely, 


that only three examples occured of any changes. 
All his precautions were inſufficient ;—Return- 
ing from the country with his ſword, which he 


| had taken to defend himſelf againſt highwaymen, 


he found the aſſembly in diviſion and confuſion. 
He haſtened to compoſe the tumult. One of his 
_ 8 enemies 
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enemies reproached him with violating his 
own law, by coming into the aſſembly armed. 
Charondas, who had forgotten the ſword, cried, I 
mean to obſerve and enforce the law, and plunged 
it into his own: heart, wearied, moſt probably, into 
a contempt. of life by the diſorders incident to 
unbalanced parties. | 
When every legiſlator who has attempted a de- 
. mocratical eſtabliſhment, has confeſſed its inherent 
tendency to immediate diffolution, by the: ſtrongeſt 
rigours againſt propoſals of innovation, and num- 
berleſs other proviſioni to controul it, which have 
all been found ineffectual, is it worth while till 
to cheriſh the fond idea, when three branches are 
found, by experience, ſo effectually to check each 
other; when in two independent aſſemblies im- 
provements and reformations may be ſo eaſily and 
ſafely propoſed and adopted, and ſuch as are not 
beneficial rejected? 


LETTER LL 


LOCRIS. 


Z ALEUC US. 


MY DEAR SIR, 
ALEUCUS was of Locris in Italy, not far 
diſtant from Sybaris. He was a diſciple of 
Pythagoras, of noble birth, and admirable morals. 
Having acquired the eſteem and confidence of his 


fellow-citizens, they choſe him for their legiſlator. 
| Untfor- 
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Unfortunately little remains of his laws but their 
preamble; but this is in a ſtyle ſo ſuperior to all 
the other legiſlators, as to excite regret for the 
loſs of his code. In this preamble he declares, 
that all thoſe who ſhall inhabit the city, ought, 
above all things, to be perſuaded that there is a 
God; and if they elevate their eyes and thoughts 
towards the heavens, they will be convinced, that 
the diſpoſition of the heavenly bodies, and the 
order which reigns in all nature, are not the work 
of men, nor of chance; that, therefore, they ought 
to adore the gods, as the authors of all which life 
preſents us of good and beautiful; that they 
ſhould hold their ſouls pure from every vice, be- 
cauſe the gods accept neither the prayers, offer- 
ings, or ſacrifices of the wicked, and are pleaſed 
only with the juſt and beneficent actions of vir- 
tuous men. Having thus, in the beginning of his 
laws, fixed the attention of his fellow- citizens upon 
piety and wiſdom, he ordains, above all things, 
that there ſnould never be among them any irre- 
concileable enmity; but, on the contrary, that 
thoſe animoſities which might ariſe among them, 
mould be only a paſſage/to a ſure and ſincere re- 
conciliation ; and that he who would not ſubmit 
himſelf to theſe ſentiments, ſhould be regarded as 
a ſavage in a civilized community. The chiefs of 
his republics ought not to govern with arrogance 
nor pride; nor ſhould the magiſtrates be guided 
in their judgements by hatred nor by friendſhip. 
This preamble, inſtead of addreſſing itſelf to 
the ignorance, prejudices, and ſuperſtitious fears 
of ſavages, for the purpoſe of binding them to an 
abſurd ſyſtem of hunger and glory for a family 
urpolſe, like the laws of Lycurgus, places re- 
igion, morals, and government, upon a baſis of 
philoſophy, which is rational, intelligible, and cter- 
7 1 nal, 
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nal, for the real happineſs of man in ſociety, and 
throughout his duration. 

The principle adopted by this legiſlator, as the 
motive to action next to the ſenſe of duty and ſo- 
cial obligation, was the ſenſe of honour, like that 
of Lycurgus. As Zaleucus was a diſciple of Py- 
thagoras, whoſe favourite plan of government was 
a well-tempered ariſtocracy, we may conjecture, 
that ſuch was the form recommended to'the Lo- 
crians : but all are loſt, and certainly no argument 
can be drawn from them in favour of one popular 
aſſembly. If, in viſiting the Sybarites and 
Locrians, we have found nothing in favour of 
M. Turgot's ſyſtem, nor any thing very material 
againſt ir, we have found a greater advance to- 
wards civilization than in all the laws of Lycurgus 
and Solon, excepting only the trial by jury in- 
ſtituted by the latter; I mean in the preamble of 
Zaleucus, and in the general education to letters 
in ſchools, at the public expence, by Charondas. 


LETTER 
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LETTER LI. 


ROME. 


PLEBEIANS SCRAMBLING AFTER PATRICIANS ; OR 
DEMOCRACY HUNTING DOWN ARISTOCRACY 3 
OR TRIBUNES IN CHASE OF A SENATE. 


- MY pra SIR, | 

E have before ſeen, in the hiſtory of Rome, 
with what eagerneſs the ariſtocracy pur- 
ſued and demoliſhed the monarchy : the kings 
are commonly reproached with tyranny, and the 
nobles are applauded for reſiſtance to it; but it 
is clear that the nobles were as tyrannical, and 
that their eternal plots and conſpiracies againſt 
the kings, their power, their crowns, and their 
lives, were the cauſe and the provocation to that 
tyranny. It is impoſſible to ſay which were 
worſt, the nobles or kings; both certainly were 
bad enough in general, and both frequently vio- 
lated the laws, as it will ever happen when there 
are but two branches. The people as yet had no 
adequate power to aid or controul either. By the 
inſtitution of Romulus, indeed, the Roman peo- 
ple, even the loweſt claſs of the citizens, inſtead 
of being prohibited to engage in all kinds of 
labour, after the example of the Spartans, were 
directed to apply themſelves to paſturage, agricul- 
ture, and mechanic arts. This had its natural 


effect; and immediately after the revolution, by 
which 
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which the monarchy was aboliſhed, and ariſtocracy 
ſet up, though we find the patricians at their uſual 
game of encroaching on the people, yer we find 
there was a people, a numerous, hardy, coura- 
geous people, who were not diſpoſed to ſubmit : 
they ſoon began a reſiſtance, and to demand more 
power to reſiſt; and having obtained one conceſ- 
ſion, they required another, until they obtained an 
equality with the patricians. So far they were in 
the right; and if the two powers could have re- 
mained equal, juſtice, liberty, and happineſs, the 
effect of equal laws, might have been enjoyed: 
but human nature can never reſt—once in mo- 
tion, it rolls, like the ſtone of Siſyphus, every in- 
ſtant when the reſiſting force is ſuſpended. Dio- 
dorus Siculus is very right, lib. xix. when he ſays, 
te It is of the nature of man to aſpire continually 
« at ſomething greater than his preſent condition, 
« and to with that his power might increaſe in- 
© ſtead of decreafing, or reſting as it is.” Dr. Fer- 
guſon, who follows very accurately Dionyſus of 
Halicarnafſus, Livy, and Polybius, will furniſh us 
with a good account of the fteps by which the 
| Roman people proceeded to augment their own 
power, and diminiſh that of the ſenate, until they 
obtained the whole. I ſhall give an abridgement 
of the ſtory very nearly in Ferguſon's words —In 
their career, however, the people loſt their morals 
and their wiſdom, as they ever will in ſuch a courſe, 
and were ready to confer the ſovereignty on the 
line of Cæſars, even before they had completely 
obtained it. Thoſe irregularities, and that final 
cataſtrophe, were all occaſioned by the impertec- 
tions in their balance. If the conſuls had been 
poſſeſſed of a negative in the legiſlature, and of all 
the executive authority, and the ſenate and people 
had been made equal and independent in the firſt 

eſta- 
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eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth, it is impoſſi- 
ble for any man to prove that the republic would 
ac have remained in vigour and in glory at this 
— r. | 
The government of Rome, in the 244th year 
from the building of the city after the expulſion 
of Tarquin, was become wholly ariſtocratical: 
the nobles, excluſively, had the legiſlative, execu- 
tive, and judicial power, without any third party 
to hold the balance between them and the people; 
' for the conſuls, although they were executive ma- 
giſtrates, united in their perſons the dignities of 
the ſtate : thoſe of judges, magiſtrates, and mili- 
tary leaders, were underſtood to come in the place 
of kings, and performed all the functions of roy- 
alty; yet they were only parts and miniſters of 
the ſenate. While the exiled king was endeavour- 
ing, by continual invaſions, to recover his power 
_ diſputes aroſe between the parties who had unite 
to expel him. Creditors, ſupported by the ariſto- 
cracy, of which the nobles were now in full poſ- 
ſeſſion, became ſevere in the exaction of debts, or 
the patrons laid claim to more than the clients 
were willing to pay. The ſtate was diſtracted at 
once by its enemies from abroad, and by the diſ- 
ſenſion of parties at home. The authority of the 
new government not being ſufficient to contend 
with theſe difficulties, the ſenate reſolved to place 
themſelves and the commonwealth, for a limited 
time, under the power of a ſingle perſon, under 
the title of dictator. 
The inferior claſs of the people, almoſt ex- 
cluded from any ſhare in the new govern- 
ment, ſoon found, that under its influence, 
they had more oppreſſion to fear from their pa- 
trons than they had ever experienced from the 
prince they had baniſhed, So long as the king 
an 
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and the ſenate ſhared in the powers of the ſtate, 
the one took part with the people, when the other 
attempted to oppreſs them; and it was the ordi- 
nary intereſt and policy of the prince to weaken 
the nobles, by ſupporting the plebeians agaiiiſt 
them. This effect of the monarchy till, in ſome 
meaſure, remained ſo long as the exiled king was 
alive, maintained his pretenſions, and made the 
united ſervices of the people neceſſary to the 
ſenate; but upon the death of the king, the 
nobles availed themſelves of their power, and en- 
forced their claims on the people with extreme 
ſeverity. In the capacity of creditors, they im- 
priſoned, ſtripped, and enſlaved thoſe who were 
indebted to them, and held the liberties and lives 
of their fellow-citizens at their mercy. The whole 
body of plebeians was alarmed ; they ſaw more 
formidable enemies in the perſons of their own 
nobility, than in the armies of any nation whatever. 
Many who had already ſuffered under the rod of 
their creditors, when called upon to enliſt, ſhewed 
their limbs galled with fetters, or torn with ſtripes 
which they had received by command of their 


mercileſs patrons. Theſe diſtractions obliged the - 


ſenate to have recourſe to another dictator ; and 
Valerius, who was appointed for his popularity, 
repelled the enemy. The ſenate, upon his return, 
not fulfilling his promiſes to the people, they re- 
tired to the Sacred Mountain, The ſenate was 
obliged to negotiate, to mitigate the ſeverities 
againſt inſolvent debtors, and conſent to the ap- 
pointment of tribunes : this was in the year 260, 
ſixteen years after the revolution. Had the ple- 
beians diſcontinued their collective aſſemblies for 
every . purpoſe but elections, and increaſed their 
tribunes to four or five hundred repreſentatives, 
even this would not have been a radical cure, 

YL. I. A a without 
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without ſeparating the conſuls from the ſenate, 
and giving them, or one of them, the executive 
power, and a negative both upon the ſenate and 
popular aſſembly in the legiſlature: but there 
was too much prejudice, and roo little knowledge, 
for {o great an improvement. The people con- 
tented themſelves with the appointment of. a leader 
under the name of Tribune, who, without power 
to protect them effectually, had enough to head 
every popular tumult, and blow up every ſpark 
to a flame. An aſſembly of repreſentatives would 
have had an equal right with the ſenate to 
propoſe laws, to deliberate, debate, alter, amend, 
improve; but the tribunes were authorized only 
to forbid any meaſure they thought injurious, 
but not to propoſe any law, or move any reſolu- 
tion. Not permitted to mix with the ſenators, they 
had places at the door of the ſenate houſe, as their 
office was felt to be a dangerous one. Their per- 
ſons were made ſacred; and every one was de- 
voted to the infernal gods who ſhould even ſtrike 
them. An oath was to be taken to obſerve this 
law; and the idea of the ſanctity of a tribune 
took ſuch deep root, that the emperors after- 
wards were protected from aſſaſſins by this ſacred 
title of Tribune. The college of tribunes at firſt 
was not limited to any number ; but in proceſs of 
time they increaſed from three to ten. Patricians 
could not by law be elected; yet the people, to 
ſhew that they never will be ſteady to any law, 
even to thoſe moſt directly contrived for their 
benefit, ſometimes departed from this. The tri- 
bunes were at firſt elected in the curiæ, where 
the vote of the pooreſt citizen was equal to that 
of the moſt wealthy. But even here the patri- 
clans, beſides their great influence, had even a 
negative on all proceedings by holding the 

auſpices : 
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auſpices for this reaſon it was thought neceſſary 
to alter the form of the afſembly, in which the tri- 
bunes were elected, to that of the tribes; and by 
this means to enable the people to make their 
election without any controul from the nobles, 
either in virtue of the authority of the ſenate, or 
the interpoſition of the augurs. Theſe would have 
been real improvements of the conſtitution, if 
they had proportionally augmented the authority 
of the conſuls at the ſame time; but probably 
there would have been as many prejudices againſt 
ſuch a propoſal among the people, as in the ſenate. 
All the popular jealouſies and alarms at regal au- 
thority would have been excited by demagogues 
in the ſenate as well as in the comitia; for there 
are in all nations ariſtocratical demagogues as 
well as democratical. Theſe expedients were 
adopted by the ſenate to _ the animoſities of 
parties; but tended, in fa&, only to render the 
conteſt hetween them more equal, and to multiply 
the ſubjects of diſpute. The tribunes being veſted 
with power to aſſemble the people, could not long 
be confined to the mere negative with which they 
were firſt entruſted. The party of the plebeians, 
with theſe magiſtrates at their head, were then in 
a poſture not only to preſerve their right, but 
likewiſe to gain to their order continual acceſſions 
of power. Happily for the ſtate there was yet 
much ground to be gained without tranſgreſſing 
the bounds of order, or the authority of equitable 
government. The bar of hereditary diſtinction 
was the ſtrongeſt obſtacle which the popular 
leaders in this career had to break through. The 
nobles among the Romans, as well as among the 
Greeks, generally traced back their lineage, in 
ſome manner or other, to gods and goddeſſes; and 


the divine original of nobility, and the eſſential 
BR. diſtinction 
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diſtinction between the two orders of nobles and 
commons, the one being believed a ſuperior order 
of beings to the other, was founded in their inſti- 
tutions of religion, and in popular belief: and 
although ſome pretenſions are ſet up ſtill in man 
parts of Europe to the divine right of nobility, 
yet they are generally held in ſo little eſtimation, 
that a modern can hardly form an idea of the dif- 
ficulty the tribunes muſt have found to overcome 
this inveterate prejudice of ſuperſtition. No per- 
ſonal merit, no actual ſervice, no meaſure of abi- 
tity or virtue, could remove, as it was pretended, 
the diſqualification of plebeian birth. One of the 
firſt ſteps towards aboliſhing this diſtinction was 
to preclude every other power in the ſtate from 
a negative on their proceedings. For this por- 
poſe it was enacted by the tribes, that no one, 
under pain of death, or of a fine at diſcretion, 
ſhould interrupt a tribune while he was ſpeaking 
to the people. Nothing can be more curious 
than theſe popular efforts to get the better of 
their own ſuperſtitious prejudices : they could 
not depend upon their own firmneſs to ſupport 
their own peculiar magiſtrate, till they made them- 
ſelves believe that his perſon was ſacred, as well as 
the other magiſtrates. Being thus provided againft 
interruption, as they were by a former law againſt 
violence to their perſons, they not only took up 
the complaints of their conſtituents, but ſuggeſted 
new claims to be made by them; and at every 
ſuccefſion to office, endeavoured to ſignalize their 
term by ſome additional eftabliſhment for the 
benefit of the people. They interrupted the ſlate 
in its councils and wars, and hung upon the wheels 
of government until the grievances they com- 
plained of were redreſſed, or the demands they 
made were complied with, In order to increaſe 
the 
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the number of plebeian officers, whoſe aid the 
tribunes alledged was neceſſary to themſelves, 
they, ſoon after their own inſtitution, procured 
that of the ædiles, who were to inſpect the market, 
and have charge of the public buildings and pub- 
lic ſhows. The qualifications of candidates for 
the office of conſul furniſhed, during ſome ages, 
the ſubject of continual debates : civil and mili- 
tary tranſactions were conſtantly blended toge- 
ther. The ſenate frequently involved the ſtate 
in war, in order to ſuſpend its inteſtine diviſions ; 
and the people as often took occaſion, from the 
difficulties in which the community was involved 
by its enemies, to extort a compliance with their 
own demands. The firſt ſubje& of contention 
was the diſtribution of the corn which the ſenate 
had purchaſed as a proviſion againſt the famine, 
which the late interruption of induſtry and agri- 
culture, by the ſeceſſion of the people, had occa- 
ſioned. Coriolanus was for compelling the peo- 
ple, by hunger, to part with their tribunes, and the 
other conceſſions which had been extorted from 
the ſenate. The younger nobility applauded his 
ſentiments ; but the majority were afraid of ano- 
ther ſtorm, and agreed to deliver corn from the 
public granaries at a moderate price. The peo- 
ple, however, were not appeaſed ; they were 
greatly incenſed againft Coriolanus; and the tri- 
bunes cited him to appear before the tribunal of 
the people, to anſwer for the inſult he had offered 
them. The ſenate and patricians were diſpoſed to 
protect him; but expected to be able to acquit 
him in the comitia of the centuries, the only tri- 
bunal before which any capital accuſation of a 
citizen had ever been tried. The tribunes, how- 
ever, determined to introduce an innovation, and 
inſiſted that the people ſhould aſſemble in their 
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tribes. Coriolanus, ſeeing himſelf already con- 
demned by this method _ proceeding, withdrew, 
and joined the enemies of his country. This no- 
velty made a total change in the conſtitution ; 
for the aſſembly of the centuries formed an arif- 
tocracy, that of the tribes a democracy. As it 
was not with any preciſion determined by law 
what buſineſs ſhould be done in one aſſembly, 
and what in the other, the patricians and ple- 
beians, inſtead of balancing each other by regular 
checks, were in danger of rendering the adminiſ- 
tration of the ſtate a continual ſcene of contradic- 
tions, which ſerved to the laſt hour of the re- 
public as an object of popular zeal, and fur- 
niſhed a ſpecious pretence to ambitious and de- 
ſigning men. This very uncertainty, producing 
continual altercations and wars, produced great 
ſtateſmen and warriors, no doubt; but a regular, 
well-ordered conſtitution will never fail to bring 
forth men capable of conducting the national 
councils and arms; and it is of infinitely more 
importance to the national happineſs, to abound 
in good merchants, farmers, and manufacturers 
good lawyers, prieſts, and phyſicians—and great 
philoſophers, than it is to multiply what are 
called great ſtateſmen and great generals. It is a 
miſerable ſervitude, uhether you call it a repub- 
lic or a deſpotiſm, where the law is uncertain and 
unknown; and it is only under. the ſecurity of 
certain and known laws, that arts, ſciences, agri- 
culture, commerce, and trades, can ever be made 
to flouriſh. Another ſubject of diſpute was ſoon 
introduced, which ſerved to the laſt hour of the 
republic as an object of popular zeal, and fur- 
niſhed a ſpecious pretence to ambitious and de- 
ſigning men to captivate the ears of the populace— 
an equal divigon of land, known by the name of 

| an 
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an Agrarian Law.. By this was by no means meant 
a community of goods and lands, or an equal 
diviſion of all the lands and goods; the Roman 
people had too much ſenſe and honeſty ever to 
think of introducing into practice ſuch an ab- 
ſurd figment of the brain: but the Romans, 
during the late ari!tocratical times, and the wars 
againit Tarquin, had ſuffered the conquered lands 
to paſs by connivance, occupancy, or purchaſe, 
into the hat ds of powerful citizens, inſtead of di- 
viding them equally among the people. Sp. Caſ- 
ſius, the conſul, who was in favour with the 
people, and affected ſtill farther popularity by 
flattering the paſſions of the inferior claſſes, fore- 
ſeeing that the tribunes would ſoon think of this 
object, determined to make a merit to himſelf by 
anticipating them. Poſſeſſing himſelf of tome of 
theſe lands, he oftentatiouſly made a diviſion of 
them among the more indigent citizens; and ob- 
tained an appointment of three commiſſioners to 
1nquire into the evil, and conſider of a remedy. 
The patricians were alarmed ; but Caſſius had 
numbers on his ſide, and was fo confident of ſuc- 
ceſs, that he betrayed too ſoon his ambitious de- 
ſign, by offering the freedom of the city to aliens, 
who at his invitation crowded from all parts 
to vote 1n the aſſemblies of the Roman people, 
This convinced all parties that his views were, by 
the means of aliens and indigent citizens, to uſurp 
the government. All parties combined againſt 
him, and he was condemned for treaſon. The tri- 
bunes had no ſooner deſtroyed Caſſius, than they 
adopted his project, and inſiſted on the law for 
the nomination of three commiſſioners: from this 
time commences a {truggle between the tribunes 


and ſenate, patricians and plebcians, the various 


operations of which would take up too much 
Aa4 {pace 
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ſpace to relate. The' tribunes were honoured 
in proportion to the part they took in ſupport of 
the popular cauſe, and their animoſity againſt the 
ſenate. Every new tribune endeavoured to ſig- 
nalize his year, by ſuggeſting ſome new point to 
be gained by the people. One law was obtained 
to ſubſtitute the aſſembly of the tribes for that of 
the curiæ, in the election of tribunes; another to 
exclude the patricians entirely from the aſſembly 
of the tribes. The agrarian law they frequently 
moved in the interval of other pretenſions, or 
together with other claims, in order to alarm the 
ſenate, and force them to a compromiſe. The 
powers and artifices of both parties were ſoon 
exerted in another conteſt, in which the people were 
in the right, and purſued the moſt rational and 
neceſſary object imaginable—a. new code of laws 
which ſhould regulate the forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings ; yet even this was not purſued ſo much 
from the love of juſtice, or the ſpirit of liberty, 
as to gain a point from. the patricians, whoſe 
power was greatly ſupported by the diſcretionary 
judicial powers they had in their hands. This 
great object, which the Engliſh nation have pur- 
ſued for ſo long a courſe of time, under the names 
of Folcright or Common Law, they alone have 
had the wiſdom to accompany with prerogatives 
to the crown, and privileges to the nobility, which 
have ſecured thoſe two branches of the conſtitu- 
tion; at the ſame time that, by eſtabliſhing a 
body of laws, and regular formal proceedings in 
the courts of juſtice, they have ſecured their own 
rights and liberties. The Roman people were 
not ſo wiſe; by neglecting to give any ade- 
quate prerogatives:to the conſuls, and by under- 
mining the power of the ſenate in propor- 
tion as they introduced regular law to protect 
| their 
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their own rights, they undermined every other 
power in the conſtitution, - and devolved the 
whole upon themſelves. In the career they 
loſt all their integrity and morals : they op- 


poſed an ardour not to be cooled or diſcouraged, 


or reſtrained by ſcruples in the choice of means, 
to the great authority and addreſs of the nobles. 
A popular party are apt to think that the rules of 
veracity and candour may be diſpenſed with, and 
that deceit and violence may without any ſcru- 

le be employed in their own favour. With leſs 

onour and dignity to maintain than their adver- 
ſaries, they are leſs afraid of imputations that de- 
tract from either; and their leaders, ſupported 
by the voice of the more numerous party, are leſs 
apprehenſive of evil fame. In this conteſt, ac- 
cordingly, fictitious plots and conſpiracies were 
fabricated by the popular fide, and fictitious de- 
ſigns againſt the liberties of the people were im- 
puted to the patricians, in order to render them 
odious, and to deter them from appearing in ſup- 
port of their real pretenſions. The ſenate at laſt 
agreed to the nomination of three commiſſioners 
to be ſent to Greece, and make a collection of 
laws. The report they made was accepted, and 
the decemvirs appointed by ſenate and people to 
compile a body of laws. Theſe ten were in- 
tended only as a committee to prepare a draught 
for the conſideration of the ſenate and people; 
yet they had ſo much credit with the people as to 
be veſted with a temporary ſovereignty ; and ſu- 
perſeded the authority of the ſenate as wel] as the 
conſuls ; and had unlimited power over the lives 
and fortunes of their fellow-citizens. They pre- 
ſented a number of laws, engraven on ten tables 
or plates, containing a ſummary of the privileges 
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of the people, the crimes to be puniſhed, and 
the forms of judicial proceedings. They ſaid their 
plan was unkniſhed and, deſiring a renewal of 
their powers, obtained it for another year : two 
more tables were added, which, with the former 
ten, made the Law of the Twelve Tables. In 
theſe Jaws the diſtinction of patrician and plæbeian 
was ſo great, that perſons of theſe different orders 
were not permitted to intermarry. Bankruptcy 
was made a crime; and, without any diſtinction 
between fraud and misfortune, expoſed the inſol- 
vent debtor to the mercy of his creditors, who 
might put him to death, diſſect, or quarter him, 
and diſtribute his members among them. This 
Jaw was brought from Greece, and ſhews the 
' atrocious ideas and manners of the age. Al- 


" though we have no account of the law being 


executed 1n its utmoſt extent, we know that, in 
confequence of it, debtors were, by the courts 
of law, delivered bound into the hands of credi- 
tors, and frequently ſcourged and whipped in a 
moſt cruel'and unmerciful manner. Giving to 
fathers the power of magiſtrates, or the power 
of life and death, over their children, may have 
' fome reaſons aſſigned for it; but nothing can 
ever account for the people's accepting ſuch a 
law of debtor and creditor among the Greeks 
or Romans, but the ſuppoſition that property 
was entirely in the hands of patricians ; and that 
the people had the blindeſt ſuperſtitious opinion, 
that the patricians, as deſcendants of gods, were 
a ſuperior order of beings. It is no wonder 
that the people, after this, often clamoured far 
an abolition or dimiaution of debts : why they 
never demanded an abolition of the law, is ano- 


ther queſtion. One other of theſe laws deſerves 
| Particular 
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particular notice. In private, every family were 
free to worſhip the gods in their own way; and 
in public, though certain forms were required, 
yet there was not any penalty annexed to the 
omiſſion of them, as the puniſhment of offences 
in this matter was left to the offended god. This, 
probably, was the ſource of that wiſe and hu- 
mane toleration which does ſo much honour to 
the Romans, and reflects diſgrace on almoſt 
every Chriſtian nation. The ardour of the peo- 
ple to obtain this code had nearly coſt them their 
liberties. The power of a magiſtrate was ſup- 
poſed to determine only by his own reſignation. 
The decemvirs, taking advantage of this defect 
in the conſtitution, continued the exerciſe of their 
power; and the people, to ſhew that they never 
can be jealous of men who are in poſſeſſion of 
their confidence, acquieſced in their uſurpation; 
until the father of Virginia, by exerciſing his 
lawful authority in defence of his daughter's 
honour, exhibited a ſpectacle of horror which gave 
a turn to the imaginations, and arouſed all the 
paſſions of the people to the expulſion of the 
decemvirs, as ſuch another event had before given 
occaſion to the abolition of monarchy.—Patricians 
and plebeians now united, and a tide of mutual 
confidence began to flow. Two very popular 
perſons were choſen conſuls: the conſecration of 
the tribunes was renewed, and extended to the 
ædiles, and the other inferior officers who acted 
under the tribunes in preſerving the rights of the 
people. The patricians conlented to have the 
acts of the ſenate formally recorded, placed in 
the temple of Ceres, and commurted to the care 
of the ædiles. As the conſuls had been hitherto 
the keepers and interpreters of their decrees, _ 
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had often ſuppreſſed or carried into execution 
their acts at their pleaſure, this was a conſiderable 
diminution of the power of the conſuls. . 

The comitia were of three ſorts—the curlæ, the 
centuries, and the tribes. The centuries alone, 
in which the patricians had an undoubted majo- 
rity as well as in the ſenate, had as yet the autho- 
rity of making laws for the commonwealth : this 
ſtill preſerved the ariſtocratical character of the 
republic. Now the plebeians denied the legiſ- 
lative authority of the ſenate; and the ſenate 
denied the right 'of the tribes to make laws. 
Equity required that the plebeians ſhould have a 
voice in the legiſlature ; but inſtead of becom- 
ing a branch of it, inſtead of aiming at a delibe- 
tative or negative voice in it, by which they 
might concur with the ſenate and comitia of the 
centuries, or, which would have been infinitely 
better, with the ſenate and conſuls as two in- 


dependent branches, they obtained a ſeparate and 


independent power of legiſlation. Hence the in- 
tricacy of this conſtitution ; hence three diſtinct 
ſources of laws—decrees of the ſenate, acts of the 
centuries, and reſolutions of the tribes—ſenatus 
conſulta, leges, plebiſcita: a ſource of diviſion, 
diſtraction, and tumult, which never ceaſed to 
iſſue ſtreams till the authority of the ſenate was 
wholly deſtroyed, and a dominatio plebis began. 
The plebeians, having removed theſe inequali- 
tes, grew ſo much the more impatient of thoſe 
which remained. They were ſtill excluded from 
the office of conſul, from that of the prieſthood, 
and were forbidden intermarriage with the nobles, 
In the year of the city 308, Canuleius, a plebeian 
and a tribune, moved to repeal the law of the 
twelve tables, which prohibited the * 
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of patricians and plebeians; and the nine other 
tribunes claimed, that the office of conſul ſhould 
be held by plebeians as well as patricians. 

The ſenate, and the whole order of nobles, by 
ſtudied delays, and by the uſual artifice of invol- 
ving the ſtate in foreign wars, ſuſpended the de- 
termination of theſe queſtions; but at length 
were obliged to gratify the people with the inter- 


marriages of different ranks, in order to pacify 


them on the refuſal of their claim on the conſu- 
late. To elude this demand, it was ſaid that the 
ſacrifices and other duties of the prieſthood, many 
of which were to be performed by the conſul, 
could not, by the ſacred laws of religion, be per- 
formed without profanation by perſons of ple- 
beian extraction, or by any but thoſe of noble 
birth. This argument ſilenced the people for 
ſome time; but neither ſuperſtition nor the true 
religion, any more than education, oaths, mo- 
rals, or any other tie, will long reſtrain an un- 
balanced party, urged by its intereſt, and ſtimu- 
lated by a growing paſſion for power: an eva- 
ſion, a mere change of a word, will anſwer the 
purpoſe of eluding ſuperſtitious fears, and even 
the dictates of conſcience. The title of Conſul 
was changed for that of Military Tribune; and no 
ſacerdotal function being included in the duties 
of this office, plebeians, though not qualified to 
be conſuls, were elected military tribunes, with 
conſular power. The military and ſacerdotal 
functions had before been united; they were 
now ſeparated, and, as the people thought, with- 
out profanation. But another office remained to 
tempt the people and their tribunes, that of Cen- 
ſor. The cenſus had been a principle object of 
the executive power; the kings had always held 


it, and after them the conſuls: at every period 


of 
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of five years, they could diſpoſe of every man's 


tank, aſſign him his claſs, place him in the rolls 
of the ſenate or the knights, or ſtrike him off of 
either, degrade or disfranchiſe him, as chey thought 
proper. A power fo important, although it had 
not been hitherto flagrantly abuſed, might eaſily 
be ſo; and the ſenate would naturally dread the 
admiſſion of the plebeians to it. While they ad- 
mitted them, therefore, to be elected tribunes 


with conſular power, they ſtipulated that the 


cenſus ſhould be ſeparated from it, and that this 
charge ſhould remain with perſons of patrician 
birth. The invaſion of the Gauls had burnt the 


City, and, it was thought, extinguiſhed the re- 


public for ever: Manlius faved the capitol, and 
Camillus reſtored the commonwealth. During 
a period of one hundred and ſeventeen years 


which followed, the Romans were involved in 


erpetual wars againſt the Equi, the Volſci, the 
Hielnici, the Etruſcans, and ſome of their own 
Latin confederates ; yet theſe did not wholly ſuſ- 
pend their internal convulſions, which gave birth 
to new political inſtitutions. The plebeians, far 


from being ſatisfied with their paſt acquiſitions, 
made continual efforts to extend their privileges. 


The tribunes, by traducing the ſenate, and by 
diſplaying in their harangues the ſeverities of the 
patrician creditor, and the ſufferings of the ple- 
beian debtor, ſtill inflamed the animoſity of the 
popular party. The republic itſelf was fo feebly 
eſtabliſhed, that ambitious citizens were encou- 
raged, by means of factions raiſed among perſons 
of the lower claſs, to entertain thoughts of ſub- 
verting the government, In this manner Man- 
lius, the champion of the capitol, preſuming on 
his merit, thought himſelf above the laws, and 


incurred the imputation of aſpiring to be king. 


Four 
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Four hundred citizens, whom he had redeemed 
from their creditors, and releaſed from chains 
the ſpoils of thirty enemies ſlain by himſelf in 
battle—forty badges of honour, conferred on him 
by generals under whom he had ſerved—many 
citizens whom he had reſcued from the enemy, 
among whom was Servilius, the ſeccond in com- 
mand to the dictator could not fave him from 
being thrown from the rock on which he had ſo 
lately ſignalized his valour. Such was the in- 
fluence of the ſenate, ſuch © the treaſons for 
cc which the friends of the people were to be ſa- 
cc crificed to the ſenate,” as he ſaid; and ſuch 
the popular prejudice againſt the name of a king. 
Yet it is certain, that the beſt thing the Roman 
people could have done at that time, would have 
been to have made him a king, with a negative; 
preſerving at the ſame time their own negative, 
and that of the ſenate. The plebeians had been 
now above forty years in poſſeſſion of a title to 
hold the office of conſular tribune, but had not 
been able to prevail over the influence of the pa- 
tricians at any election: by the increaſe of their 
numbers in the firſt and ſecond claſſes, by their 
intermarriages with patrician families, and by the 
aſſiduity and influence of individuals who aſpired 
to the office, they at laſt obtained the dignity of 
conſular tribune for one of their own order, and 
from thenceforward began to divide the votes of 
the centuries with the patrician candidates. — 
They ſoon aſpired to the title of conſuls. Stolo 
and Sextius were placed in the college of tri- 
bunes to urge this point. They propoſed three 
laws :—1ft, For relief of inſolvent debtors, by 
cheating their creditors of part of their debts. 
2dly. To limit eſtates in land to five hundred 
Jugera, about three hundred acres. 3dly. To 
; reſtore 
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reſtore the election of conſuls, in place of conſu- 
lar tribunes, with an expreſs proviſion that at 
leaſt one of the conſuls ſhould be of plebeian 
deſcent. - The patricians prevailed upon ſome of 
the tribunes to diſſent from their colleagues, and 
fuſpend, by their negatives, all proceedings upon 
theſe laws. Licinius and Sextius, in their turn, 
ſuſpended the uſual election of magiſtrates, and 
put a ſtop to all the ordinary affairs of ſtate. An 
anarchy of five years, enſued. The patricians 
ſtill inſiſted on the ſacrilege and profanation that 
would be incurred by ſuffering the rites uſually 
8 by the conſuls to paſs into plebeian 

nds. The tribunes, to elude this myſterious 
objection, which laid faſt hold on the ſuperſti- 
tious minds of the people, contrived a ſhift. 
They moved, that the ordinary attendants on the 
facred rights ſhould be augmented from two to 
ten; and that of theſe one half ſhould be named 
of plebeiĩan extraction. The patricians ſtruggled 
as long as they could, but were at laſt obliged 
to give way—iſt, To the acts in favour of in- 
ſolvent debtors. 2dly. To the agrarian law, or 
limitation of property in land. 3dly. To the 
new eſtabliſnment relating to the prieſthood, and 
to the communication of the conſulate itſelf to 
perſons of plebeian rank. The plebeian party 
prevailed in all their points, and raiſed Sextius, 
tlie tribune, to the office of conſul: and, from 
one ſtep to another, they obtained that all the 
offices, whether of prætor or ædile, of dictator 
or cenſor, were in proceſs of time filled with 
perſons of either rank, and the diſtinction of pa- 
trician or plebeian became merely nominal. The 
only effect it now had was favourable to the ple- 
beians, as it limited the choice of tribunes to 
their own order; while, in common with the pa- 
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tricians, they had acceſs to every other dignity 
in the ſtate. In this acccount of the Roman con- 
ſtitution, we are now come nearly to that ſtate of 
its maturity, at which Polybius began to admire 
the felicity of its inſtitutions, and the order of 
its adminiſtration, The maſs, however, was far 
from being ſo well compacted, or the unity 'of 
power ſo well eſtabliſhed, as it is in the Engliſh 
conſtitution ; the ſenate and the popular aſſem- 
blies, in their legiſlative capacities, counteracted 
one another. However, from this time forward, 
through a long period of wars, with Greeks, 
Gauls, Italians, and Carthaginians, the domeſtic 

licy of the ſtate appears to be wiſe and orderly, 
The diſtinction between patrician and plebeian 
was become altogether nominal ; the deſcendants 
of thoſe who had held the higher offices of ſtate 
were, in conſequence of the preferments of their 
anceſtors, conſidered as noble ; and, as the ple- 
beians now found no difficulty in obtaining the 
offices of ſtate, they were continually opening the 
way of their poſterity to the rank of nobles. The 
plebeians were entitled by law to claim one of 
the conſul's ſeats, and frequently occupied both. 
The authority of the ſenate, the dignity of the 
equeſtrian order, and the manners of the people 
in general, were guarded, and in a great meaſure 
preſerved, by the integrity and ſtrict exerciſe of 
the cenſorial power. The wiſeſt and moſt re- 
ſpected of the citizens, from every condition, 
were raiſed into office; and the aſſemblies, whe- 
ther of the ſenate or the people, without envy 
and without jealouſy, ſuffered themſelves to be 
governed by the counſels of a few able and vir- 
tuous men. The ſpirit of the people was, how- 
ever, in a high degree democratical ; and though 
they ſuffered themſelves to be governed by the 
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ſilent influence of perſonal authority in a few of 
their citizens, yet they could not endure any ſpe- 
cies of uncommon pre-eminence, even that which 
aroſe from the luſtre and well-founded pretenſions 
of diſtinguiſhed merit. 

The conduct of the Romans towards the 
| Greeks ſhould not be forgotten; ſince it appears 
to have been copied from the policy of Antalci- 
das in his Perſian treaty. -The ftates of the 
Achæan league, already on the decline, haſten- 
ed, by the temefity and diſtractions of their ow 
councils, the career of their fortunes to its ter- 
mination. The Romans, even while they fuf- 
fered this famous republic to retain the ſhew of 
its independence, had treated its members, in 
many particulars, as ſubjects. At the cloſe of 
the war with Perſeus, they had cited to appear 
at Rome, or taken into cuſtody as priſoners of 
ſtate, many citizens of Achaia: of theſe they had 
detained about a thouſand in different priſons of 
Italy. After a period of ſeventeen years, three 
hundred who remained alive were ſet at liberty. 
Polybius was one of them: he attached himſelf 
to Scipio, the fon of Emilius, and no doubt con- 
tributed much to his education and great cha- 
racter. 

The Romans, while they detained ſo many 
Greek priſoners, aſſumed the adminiſtration of 
affairs in Greece, diſpoſed of every diſtinction, 
whether of fortune or power, to their own tools. 
They received appeals from the judgement of 
the Achæan council, and encouraged its mem- 
bers, contrary to the expreſs conditions of their 
league, to fend ſeparate embaſſies to Rome. The 
Spartans, having been forced into the Achæan 
confederacy, continued refractory in moſt of its 


councils, By ſome of their complaints at wy 
ey 
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they obtained a deputation from the ſenate to 
hear parties on the ſpot, and to adjuſt their dit- 
ferences. The Achæan council, incenſed at this 
inſult which was offered to their authority, pro- 
ceeded to enforce their own decrees againſt the 
republic of Sparta, marched an army, and defcat- 
ed the inhabitants of that city who ventured to 
oppoſe them. The Roman commiſſioners arri- 
ving after theſe hoſtilities, ſummoned the parties 
to aſſemble at Corinth, and, in the name of the 
| ſenate, gave ſentence—That Lacedemon, Corinth, 
Argos, Heraclea, and Orchomenos, not having been 
original members of the Achæan confederacy, ſhould 
now be disjoined from it ; and that all the cities 
which had been reſcued from the dominion of 
Philip ſhould be left in full poſſeſſion of their free- 
dom and independency. A war enſued, in which 
Metellus and Mummius defeated the Greeks, and 
the Achæan league was diſſolved. 

The enmity and the friendſhip of the Romans 
was equally fatal. As the Achaan league was 
diſſolved, on, having incurred their reſentment, 
ſo the remnant of r Spartan republic periſhed, 
in having accepted their protection: and nothing 
could be more juſt than that the Spartans ſhould 
periſh under an inſidious policy, which they 
themſelves had firſt invented, practiſed, and ſug- 
geſted to the Romans ; wha, under the command 
of Flaminius, about fifty years before this date, 
in order to detach the Grecian cities from Philip, 
proclaimed with ſo much oſtentation, at the Iſth- 
mus of Corinth, general independence, and the free 
exerciſe of their own laws, ta all the republics of 
Greece. The Achæan league was diſſolved, and. 
all their conventions annulled. The ſtates which 
had _— it were deprived of their ſove- 


reignty, ſubjected to pay a tribute, and placed 
B b 2 under 
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under the government of a perſon annually ſent 
from Rome with the title of Prætor of Achaia. 
— But the ſucceſs of the Roman arms abroad be- 
came the ſource of a ruinous corruption at home. 
In the ſtate itſelf, the governing and the governed 
felt ſeparate intereſts, and were at variance from 
motives of avarice, as well as ambition. Two. 
hundred and thirty years had elapſed fince the 
animoſities of patrician and plebeian were ex- 
tinguiſhed by the equal participation of public 
honours. This diſtinction itſelf was, in a great 
meaſure, obliterated, and gave way to a new one, 
which, under the denomination of nobles and 
commons, or "illuſtrious and obſcure, without in- 
volving any legal diſparity of privileges, gave riſe 
to an ariſtocracy, which was partly hereditary, 
founded on the repeated ſucceſſion to honours in 
the ſame family; and partly perſonal, founded on 
the habits of high ſtation, and in the advantages- 
of education, ſuch as never fail to diſtinguiſh the 
conditions of men in every great and proſperous 
ſtate, Theſe circumſtances conferred a power on 
the nobles, which, though leſs invidious, was not 
lefs real than that which had been poſſeſſed by the 
ancient patricians. The exerciſe of this power was 
lodged with the ſenate, a body which, though by 
the emulation of its members roo much diſpoſed 
to war, and ambitious of conqueſt, was never ſur- 
paſſed in magnanimity, ability, or in ſteadineſs, 
by any council of ſtate whatever. The people had 
ſubmitted to the ſenate, as poſſeſſed of an authority 
which was founded in the prevailing opinion of 
their ſuperior worth; and even the moſt aſpiring 
of the commons allowed themſelves to be govern- 
ed by an order of men, amongſt whom they them- 
ſelves, by proper efforts and ſuitable merit, might 
hope to aſcend, The knights, or the equeſtrian 
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order, being perſons poſſeſſed of eſtates or effects 
of a certain valuation, and ſecluded from the pur- 
ſuit of political emolument or honour, formed, 
between the ſenate and the people, an intermediate 
rank, who, in conſequence of their having a capi- 
tal, and being leſs engaged than the ſenators in 
affairs of ſtate, became traders, contractors, far- 
mers of the revenue, and conſtituted a ſpecies of 
moneyed intereſt. Circumſtances which appear to 
be fixed in the political ſtate of nations, are often 
no more than a paſſage in the ſhifting of ſcenes, 
or a tranſition from that which a people have been, 
to what they are about to become. The nobles 
began to avail themſelves of the high authority 
and advantages of their ſtation, and to accumulate 
property as well as honours. Citizens contended 
for offices in the ſtate, as the road to lucrative ap- 
pointments abroad ; and when they had obtained 
this end, and had reigned for a while in ſome pro- 
vince, they brought back from their government a 
profuſion of wealth ill acquired, and the habit of 
arbitrary and uncontrouled command. When diſ- 
appointed in the purſuits of fortune abroad, they 
became the leaders of dangerous factions at home: 
or, when ſuddenly poſſeſſed of great wealth, they 
became the agents of corruption, to difſeminate 
idleneſs and the love of ruinous amuſements in 
the minds of the people. The city was gradually 
crowded with a populace, who tempted with the 
cheap or gratuitous diſtribution of corn, by the 
frequency of public ſhows, by the conſequence 
they enjoyed as members of the popular aſſem- 
blies, flocked to Rome. There they were 
corrupted by idleneſs and indigence ; and the 
order itſelf was continually debaſed by the 
frequent acceſſion of emancipated ſlaves. A tur- 
bulent populace tyrannized, in their turn, over 
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the maſters of the world, and wreaked on the 
conquerors_of ſo many nations the evils which 
they themſelves had ſo freely inflicted on man- 
kind. Citizens of this extraction could not 
for ages arrive at any places of truſt, in which 
they could by their perſonal defects injure the 
commonwealth ; but they increaſed, by their num- 
bers and their vices, 'the weight of that dreg, 
which, in great and proſperous cities, ever ſinks 
by the tendency of vice and miſconduct, to the 
loweſt condition. They became a part of that 
faction, who are ever actuated by envy to their 
ſuperiors, by mercenary views, or by abject fear; 
Who are ever ready to eſpouſe the cauſe of any 
leader againſt the reſtraints of public order; diſ- 
poſed to vilify the more reſpectable ranks of men, 
and, by their indifference on the ſubjects of juſtice 
or honour, to fruſtrate every principle that may 
be employed for the government of mankind, be- 
ſides fear and compulſions. Although citizens of 
this deſcription were yet far from being the ma- 
Jority at Rome, yet it is probable that they were 
in numbers fufficient to contaminate the whole 
body of the people; and if enrolled promiſ- 
cuouſly in all the tribes, might have had a great 
weight in turning the fcale of political councils. 
This effect, however, was happily prevented by 
the wiſe precaution which the cenſors had taken, 
to confine all citizens of mean or {laviſh extrac- 
tion to four of the tribes. Theſe were called the 
tribes of the city, and formed but a ſmall propor- 
tion of the whole. Notwithſtanding this precau- 
tion, we muſt ſuppoſe them to have been very 
improper parties in the participation of ſovereign- 
ty, and likely enough to diſturb the place of aſ- 
ſembly with diſorders and tumults. While the 


inferior people ſunk in their characters, or were 
debaſed 
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debaſed by the circumſtances mentioned, the ſu- 
perior ranks, by their application to affairs of 
ſtate, by their education, by. the ideas of high 
birth and family diſtinction, by the ſuperiority of 
fortune, began to riſe in their eſtimation, in their 
pretenſions, and in their power; and they enter- 
tained ſome degree of contempt for perſons, whom 
the laws ſtill required them to admit as their fel- 
low- citizens and equals. In this diſpoſition of 
parties, ſo dangerous in a commonwealth, and 
amidſt materials fo likely to catch the flame, ſome 
ſparks were thrown, that ſoon kindled up anew 
all the popular animoſities which ſeemed to have 
been fo long extinguiſhed, Tiberius Gracchus, 
born of a plebeian family, but ennobled by the 
honours of his father, by his deſcent, on the fide 
of his mother, from the firſt Scipio Africanus, 
and by his alliance with the ſecond Scipio, who 
had married his ſiſter, being now a tribune of the 
people, and poſſeſſed of all the accompliſhments 
required in a popular leader, great ardour, reſolu- 
tion, and eloquence, formed a project in itſelf ex- 
tremely alarming, and in its conſquences danger- 
ous to the peace of the republic. Being called 
to account for his conduct as quæſtor in Spain, 
the ſeverity he experienced from the ſenate, and 
the protection he obtained from the people, filled 
his breaſt with animoſity to the one, and a prepol- 
ſeſſion in favour of the other. Actuated by theſe 
diſpoſitions, or by an idea not uncommon to en- 
thuſiaſtic minds, that the unequal diſtribution of pro- 
perty, ſo favourable to the rich, is an injury to the 
poor, he propoſed a revival of the law of Licinius, 
by which Roman citizens had been reſtrained 
from accumulating eſtates in land above the value 
of five hundred jugera, little more than half as 
many acres. This was become impracticable, and 
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even dangerous, in the preſent ſtate of the repub- 
nc. The diſtinctions of poor and rich are as neceſſary, 


in flates of confiderable extent, as labour and good go- 


verument. The poor are deſtined to labour; and the 


rich, by the advantages of education, independence, and 
M4 . 


leiſure, are qualified for ſuperior ſtations. The 5 
was now greatly extended, and owed its ſafety, 
and the order of its government, to a reſpectable 
ariſtocracy, founded on the poſſeſſion of fortune, 
as well as perſonal qualities and public honours. 
The rich were not, without ſome violent convul- 
ſion, to be ſtript of eſtates which they themſelves 
had bought, or which they had inherited from 
their anceſtors, The poor were not qualified at 
once to be raiſed to a ſtate of equality with per- 
ſons enured to a better condition. The project 
ſeemed to be as ruinous to government as it was 
to the ſecurity of property, and tended to place 
the members of the commonwealth, by one raſh 
and precipitate ſtep, in ſituations in which they 
were not at all qualified to act. For theſe rea- 
ſons, as well as from motives of private intereſt 
affecting the majority of the nobles, the project of 
Tiberius was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the ſenate : 
and, from motives of envy, intereſt, or miſtaken 
zeal for juſtice, as warmly ſupported by the op- 
polite party. Acting in concert with Appius 
Claudius, whoſe daughter he had married, a ſe- 
nator of the family of Craſſus, who was then at 
the head of the prieſthood, and Mutius Scævola 
the conſul, he exhauſted all his art, and diſplayed 
all his eloquence in declamation ; but when he 
came to propoſe that the law ſhould be read, 
he found that his opponents had procured M. 
Octavius, one of his colleagues, to interpoſe his ne- 
gative, and forbid any further proceeding in the 
buſinels. Here, according to the law and the conſti- 
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tation, the matter ſhould have dropped: but inflamed 
and unbalanced parties are not to be reſtrained by 
laws and conſtitutions. The tribunes were inſti- 
tuted to defend their own party, not to attack 
their opponents ; and to prevent, not to promote 
innovations. Every ſingle tribune had a negative 
on the whole.—The reſt of the ſtory I muſt 
leave. The conſtitution thus violated, Gracchus 
next violated the ſacred character of his colleague 
the tribune. The ſenate were tranſported with 
indignation; violence enſued, and the two Gracchi 
fell. Afterwards Marius Carried the popular pre- 
tenſions ſtill higher ; and Sylla might, if he would, 
have been emperor. Cæſar followed, and com- 
pleted the cataſtrophe. 

This commonwealth, by the ſplendour of its 


actions, the extent of its empire, the wiſdom of 


its councils, the talents, integrity, and courage of 
a multitude of characters, exhibits the faireſt pro- 
ſpect of our ſpecies, and is the moſt ſignal exam- 
ple, excepting England, of the wiſdom and uti- 
lity of a mixture of the three powers in a com- 
monwealth : on the other hand, the various viciſ- 
ſitudes of its fortune, its perpetual domeſtic con- 
teſts, and internal revolutions, are the cleareſt 
proofs of the evils ariſing from the want of com- 
plete independence in each branch, and from an 
ineffectual balance. 


LETTER 


LETTER. III. 


CONGRESS. 


MY DEAR SIR, 

Y the authorities and examples already re- 
cited, you will be convinced, that three 
branches of power have an unalterable foundation 
in nature ; that they exiſt in every ſociety natural 
and artificial; and that if all of them are not ac- 
knowledged in any conſtitution of government, it 
will be found to be imperfect, unſtable, and ſoon 
enſlaved ; that the legiſlative and executive autho- 
rities are naturally diſtindt; and that liberty 
and the laws depend entirely on a ſeparation of 
them in the frame of government; that the legif- 
lative power is naturally and neceſſarily ſovereign 
and ſupreme over the executive ; and, therefore, 
that the latter muſt be made an eſſential branch 
of the former, even with a negative, or it will not 
be able to defend itſelf, but will be ſoon invaded, 
undermined, attacked, or. in ſome way or other 
totally ruined and annihilated by the former. This 
is applicable to every ſtate in America, in its indi- 
vidual capacity ; but 1s it equally applicable to 

the United States in their foederal capacity? 

The people of America, and their delegates in 
congreſs, were of opinion, that a ſingle afſembly 
was every way adequate to the management of all 
their fœderal concerns; and with very good rea- 
. fon, becauſe congrels is not a legiſlative aſſembly, 
nor a repreſentative aſſembly, but only. a diplo- 

matic 
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matic aſſembly. A ſingle council has been found 
to anſwer the purpoſe of confederacies very well. 
But in all ſuch caſes the deputies are reſponſible 
to the ſtates ; their authority is clearly OR 
ed ; and the ſtates, in their ſeparate capacities, are 
the checks. Theſe are able to form an effectual 
balance, and at all times to controul their dele- 
gates. The ſecurity againſt the dangers of this 
kind of government will depend upon the accu- 
racy and deciſion with which the governments of 
the ſeparate ſtates have their own orders arranged 
and balanced. The neceſſity we are under of ſub- 
mitting to a fœderal government, is an additional 
and a very powerful argument for three branches, 
and a balance, by an equal negative, in all the 
ſeparate governments. Congreſs will always be 
compoſed of members from the natural and arti- 
ficial ariſtocratical body in every ſtate, even in the 
northern, as well as in the middle and ſouthern 
ſtates. Their natural diſpoſitions then in general 
will be (whether they ſhall be ſenſible of it or not, 
and whatever integrity or abilities they may be 
poſſeſſed of) to diminiſh the prerogatives of the 
governors, and the privileges of the people, and 
co augment the influence of the ariſtocratical par- 
ties. There have been cauſes enough to prevent 
the appearance of this inclination hitherto ; but a 
calm courſe of proſperity would very ſoon bring 
it forth, if effectual proviſion againſt it be not 
made in ſeaſon, It will be found abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, therefore, to give negatives to the gover- 
nors, to defend the executives againſt the influence 
of this body, as well as the ſenates and reprefen- 
tatives in their ſeveral ſtates. The neceſſity of a 
negative in the houſe of repreſentatives will bg 
called in queſtion by nobody. * 

r. 


364 Coyncluſion. 
Dr. Price and the Abbẽ de Mably are zealous 
for additional power to congreſs.— Full power in 
all foreign affairs, and over foreign commerce, 
and perhaps ſome authority over the commerce of 
the ſtates with one another, may be neceſſary; 
and it is hard to ſay, that more authority in other 
things is not wanted: yet the ſubject is of ſuch 
extreme delicacy and difficulty, that the people 
are much to be applauded for their caution.—To 
collect together the ancient and modern leagues— 
the Amphyctionic, the Olynthian, the Argive, the 
Arcadian, and the Achæan confederacies, among 
the Greeks—the general diet of the Swiſs can- 
tons, and the ſtates general of the United Nether- 
lands, the umon of the Hanſe towns, &c. which 
have been found to anſwer the purpoſes both of 
government and liberty; to compare them all 
with the circumſtances, the ſituat ion, the geo- 
phy, the commerce, the population, and the 
orms of government, as well as the climate, the 
ſoil, and manners of the people, and conſider 
what further fœderal powers are wanted, and may 
be ſafely given, would be a uſeful work. If your 
public engagements allow you the time to under- 
take ſuch an inquiry, you will find it an agreeable 


; 


amuſement. 
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MY DEAR SIR, | 
IHIMERICAL ſyſtems of legiſlation are nei- 
ther new nor uncommon, even among men 
of the molt reſplendent genius and extenſive learn- 
ing. It would not be too bold to ſay, that ſome 
parts of Plato and Sir Thomas More are as wild 
as the ravings of Bedlam. A philoſopher may be 
perfect maſter of Deſcartes and Leibnitz, may 
purſue his own inquiries into metaphyſics to any 
length you pleaſe, may enter into the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of the human mind, and make the nobleſt 
diſcoveries for the benefit of his ſpecies ; nay, he 
may defend the principles of liberty and the rights 
of mankind with great abilities and ſucceſs; and, 
after all, when called upon to produce a plan of 
legiſlation, he may aſtoniſn the world with a ſig- 
na! abſurdity, Mr. Locke, in 1663, was em- 
ployed to trace out a plan of legiſlation for Caro- 
lina; and he gave the whole authority, executive 
and legiſlative, to the eight proprietors, the lords 
Berkley, Clarendon, Albemarle, Craven, and 
Aſhley; and Meſſieurs Carteret, Berkley, and 
Colleton, and their heirs. This new oligarchical 
ſovereignty created at once three orders of nobility; 
barons, with twelve thouſand acres of land ; ca- 
ciques, with twenty-four thouſand, &c.; and 
landgraves, with eighty thauſand. Who did this 
legiſlator think would live under his 9 a 
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He ſhould have firſt created a few ſpecies of be- 
ings to govern, before he inſtituted ſuch a go- 
vernment. ö | 

A man may be a greater poet than Homer, 
and one of the moſt Iearned men in the world ; 
he may ſpend his life in defence of liberty, and 
be at the ſame time one of.the moſt irreproachable 
moral characters; and yet, when called upon to 
frame a conſtitution of government, he may de- 
monſtrate to the world, that he has reflected very 
little on the ſubjeft. There is a great hazard in 
faying all this of John Milton; but truth, and 
the rights of mankind, demand it. In his © Ready 
and Eaſy Way to eſtabliſh a Free Commonwealth,” 
this great author ſays, I doubt not but all in- 
* genuous and knowing men will eaſily agree 
« with me, that a free commonwealth, without 
« ſingle perſon, or houfe of tords, is by far the 
* beft government, if it can be had; for the 
« ground and baſis of every juſt and free govern- 
* ment is a general council of ableſt men, choſen 
* by the people to conſult of public affairs, from 
* time to time, for the common good. In this 
« grand council muſt the ſovereignty, not tranſ- 
&« ferred, but delegated only, and, as it were, de- 
ec pofited, reſide; with this caution, they mult . 

ct have the forces by ſea and land committed to 
* them for preſervation of the common peace and 
& liberty; muſt raiſe and manage the public re- 
te venue, at leaſt with ſome inſpectors deputed 
« for ſatisfaction of the people how it is employ- 
« ed; muſt make or propoſe civil laws, treat of 
commerce, peace, or war with foreign nations; 
and, for the carrying on ſome particular affairs 
with more fecrecy and expedition, muſt elect, 
© as they have already, out of their own number 
« and others, a council of ſtate. And although it 
. 1 40 may 
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may ſeem ſtrange at firſt hearing, by reaſon that 
men's minds are prepoſſeſſed with the notion of 
ſucceſſive parliaments, I affirm that the grand 
council, being well choſen, ſhould be perpetual ; 
for ſo their buſineſs is, or may be, often- 
times urgent; the opportunity of affairs gained 
or loſt in a moment. The day of council can- 
not be ſet as the day of a feſtival, but muſt be 
ready always to prevent or anſwer all occaſions. 
By this continuance they will become every 
way ſkilfulleft, beſt provided of intelligence 
from abroad, beſt acquainted with the people 
at home, and the people with them. The ſhip 
of the commonwealth is always under fail ; 
they ſit at the ſtern, and if they ſteer well, what 
need 1s there to change them, it being rather 
dangerous? Add to this, that the grand coun- 
cil is both foundation and main pillar of the 
whole ſtate; and to move pillars and founda- 
tions not faulty, cannot be ſafe for the build- 
ing. I ſee not, therefore, how we can be ad- 
vantaged by ſucceſſive and tranſitory parlia- 
ments; but that they are much likelier conti- 
nually to unſettle, rather than to ſettle a free 
government; to breed commotions, changes, 
novelties, and uncertainties ; to bring neglect 
upon preſent affairs and opportunities, while all 
minds are in ſuſpence with expectation of a new 
aſſembly, and the aſſembly, for a good ſpace, 
taken up with the new ſettling of itſelf, &c. 
But if the ambition of ſuch as think themſelves 
injured, that they alſo partake not of the go- 
vernment, and are impatient to be choſen, can- 
not brook the perpetuity of others choſen be- 
fore them ; or if it be feared that long con- 
tinuance of power may corrupt ſincereſt men, 
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the known expedient is, that annually a third 
* part of ſenators go out,” &c. 

Can you read without ſhuddering, this wild 
- revene of the divine immortal Milton? If no 
better ſyſtems of government had been propoſed, 
it would have been no wonder that the people of 
England recalted the royal family, with all their 
errors, follies, and crimes about them. Had 
Milton's ſcheme been adopted, this country would 
have either been a ſcene of revolutions; carnage, 
and horror, from that time to this, or the liber- 
ties of England would have been at this hour the 
hberties of Poland, or the iſtand would have been 
a province of France. What! a ſingle aſſembly 
to govern England? an aſſembly of ſenators for 
life too? What! did Milton's ideas of liberty 
and free government extend no further than ex- 
changing one houſe of lords for another, and 
making it ſupreme and perpetual ! What! Crom- 
well, Ireton, Lambert, Ludlow, Waller, and five 
hundred others of all ſects and parties, one quar- 
ter of them mad with enthuſiaſm, another with am- 
bition, a third with avarice, and a fourth of them 
honeſt men, a perpetual council, to govern ſuch 
a country! It would have been an oligarchy of 
decemvirs, on the firſt day of its ſitting ; it 
would have inſtantly been torn with all the agita- 
tions of Venice, between the ariſtocracy and oli- 
garchy, in the aſſembly itſelf. If, by ballots 
and rotations, and a thouſand other contrivances, 
it could have been combined together, it would 
have ſtripped the people of England of every 
ſhadow of liberty, and grown in the next gene- 
ration a lazy, haughty, oftentatious group of pa- 
latines : but if they had fallen into diviſions, 


they would have deluged the nation in Yo 
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till one deſpot would have ruled the whole. 
John Milton was as honeſt a man as this nation 
ever bred, and as great a friend of liberty; but 


his greatneſs moſt certainly did not conſiſt in the 


knowledge of the nature of man and of govern- 
ment, if we are to judge from this performance, 
or from The wo 
ce tion of a free Commonwealth,” in his lettet 
to General Monk.—Americans in this age are too 
enlightened to be bubbled out of their liberties, 
even by ſuch mighty names as Locke, Milton, 
Turgot, or Hume; they know that popular elec- 
tions of one eſſential branch of the legiſlature, fre- 
quently repeated, are the only poſſible method of 
forming a free conſtitution, or of preſerving the 
government of laws from the domination of men, 
or of preſerving their lives, liberties, or properties 
in ſecurity ; they know, though Locke and Milton 
did not, that when popular elections are given up, 
liberty and free government muſt be given up. 
Upon this principle, they cannot approve the plan 
of Mr. Hume, in his © Idea of a perfect Common- 
« wealth,” —* Let all the freeholders of twenty 
© pounds a year in the county, and all the houſe- 
e holders worth five hundred pounds in the town 
« pariſhes, meet annually in the pariſh church, 
* and chooſe, by ballot, ſome freeholder of the 
* county for their member, whom we ſhall call 
* the county-repreſentative, Let the hundred 
© county-repreſentatives, two days after their 
cc election, meet in the county-town, and chooſe 
« by ballot, from their own body, ten county- 
* magiſtrates and one ſenator, There are, there- 
te fore, in the whole commonwealth, one hun- 
« dred ſenators, eleven hundred county-magil- 
« trates, and ten thouſand county-repreſentatives; 
* for we ſhall beſtow on all ſenators the autho- 
Var. I. Coe « rity 
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« rity of county-magiſtrates, and on all county- 
© magiſtrates the authority of county-reprefenta- 


tives. Let the ſenators meet in the capital, 


©« and be endowed with the whole executive 
% power of the commonwealth ; the power of 
ee peace and war; of giving orders to generals, 
« Admirals, and ambaſiadors, and in ſhort, all 
© the prerogatives of a Britiſh king, except his 
* negative. Let the county-repreſentatives meet 
« in their particular counties, and poſſeſs the 
« whole legiſlative power of the commonwealth ; 
* the greater number of counties deciding the 
« queſtion; and where theſe are equal, let the 
* ſenate have the caſting vote. Every new law 
* muſt firſt be debated in the ſenate ; and, though 
c rejected by it, if ten ſenators inſiſt and proteſt, 
<« 1t muſt be ſent down to the counties: the ſe- 
© nate, if they pleaſe, may join to the copy of 
« the law their reaſons for receiving or rejecting 
cc it.” &c. The ſenate, by the ballot of Venice 
or Malta, are to chooſe a protector, who re- 
preſents the dignity of the commonwealth, and 
preſides in the ſenate; two ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and a council of ſtate, a council of religion and 
learning, a council of trade, a council of laws, 
a council of war, a council of the admiralty— 
each of five perſons, all ſenators; and ſeven com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury. 

If you compare this plan, as well as thoſe of 
Locke and Milton, with the principles and exam- 
ples in the foregoing letters, you will ſoon form 
a judgement of them; it is not my deſign to _— 
upon them. Thar of Hume is a complicated ariſ- 
tocracy, and would ſoon behave like all other 
ariſtocracies. It is enough to ſay, that the repre- 
ſentatives of the people may, by the ſenators, be 


deprived of a voice in the legiſlature ; becauſe the 
ſenate 
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ſenate have their choice of ſending the laws down, 
either to the county-magiltrates or county- repre- 
ſentatives. It is an ingenious device, to be ſure, 
to get rid of the people and their repreſentatives ; 
beſides that the delays and confuſions would be 
endleſs, in ſending the laws to be debated in as 
many ſeparate commonwealths as there are coun- 
ties. But the two deciſive objections are, 1. Let- 
ting the nobility or ſenate into the management 
of the executive power; and, 2. Taking the eyes 
of the people off from their repreſentatives in their 
legiſlature. The liberty of the people depends 
entirely on the conſtant and direct communication 
between them and the legiſlature, by means of 
their repreſentatives. 

The improvements to be made in the Engliſh 
conſtitution lie entirely in the houſe of commons. 
If county-members were aboliſhed, and repreſen- 
tatives proportionally and frequently choſen in 
ſmall diſtricts, and if no candidate could be choſen 
but an eſtabliſhed long- ſettled inhabitant of chat 
diſtrict, it would be impoſſible to corrupt the 
people of England, and the houſe of commons 
might be an immortal guardian of the national 
liberty. Inſtead of projects to aboliſh kings and 
lords, if the houſe of commons had been attended 
to, wild wars would not have been engaged in, 
nor countleſs millions thrown away, nor would 
there have remained an imperfection, perhaps, in 
the Engliſh conſtitution. Lec the people take 
care of the balance, and eſpecially their part of 
It: but the preſervation of their peculiar part of 
it will depend ſtill upon the exiſtence and inde- 
pendence of the other two ; the -inftant the other 
branches are deſtroyed, their own branch, their 
own deputies, become their tyrants. 
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Grofvenor-ſquare, Dec. 21, 1786. 


MY DEAR SIR, | 
CCORDING to M. Turgot's idea of a 
perfect commonwealth, a ſingle aſſembly is 
to be poſſeſſed of all authority, legiſlative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. It will be a proper conclu- 
fion of all our ſpeculations upon this, the moſt 
intereſting ſubject which can employ the thoughts 
of men, to conſider in what manner ſuch an aſ- 
ſembly will conduct its deliberations, and exert 
its power. The executive power is properly the 
government ; the laws are a dead letter until an 
adminiſtration begins ro carry them into execu- 
tion. Let us begin then with this. If there is 
an army to raiſe, this ſingle aſſembly is to ap- 
Point all its officers. The man of the moſt am- 
ple fortune, the moſt honourable deſcent, the 
greateſt abilities, eſpecially if there is any one 
among them who has had experience, rendered 
important ſervices, and acquired fame in war, 
will be choſen general. This event is a great 
point gained by the ariſtocracy ; and a great ad- 
vance towards the ſections of one, in cate of con- 
vulſions and confuſions, for monarchy. The ge- 
neral has vaſt influence, of courſe, with the whole 
N nation, 
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nation, and eſpecially with the officers of his 
army ; whoſe articles of war, and whoſe habits, 
both of obedience and command, eſtabliſh a ſyſ- 
tem of ſubordination of which he 1s the center, 
and produce an attachment that never wears out. 
The general, even without being ſenſible of it, 
will naturally fall in with the views of che ariſto- - 
cratical body, in promoting men of family, pro- 
perty, and abilities; and, indeed, in general, it 
will be his duty to do this, as ſuch are undoubt- 
edly, in general, the fitteſt for the ſervice: his 
whole corps of officers will grow habitually to 
reſpe& ſuch only, or at leaſt chiefly ; and it muſt 
be added, becauſe experience proves it, and the 
truth requires it to be mentioned, to entertain 
ſome degree of contempt for the reſt of the 
ple, as © rank and file.” The general's recom- 
mendation will have great weight in the aſſem- 
bly, and will, in time, be given chiefly, if not 
wholly, to men who are either of the ariſtocrati- 
cal body themſelves, or at leaſt recommended by 
ſuch as are ſo. All the other officers of the army 
are to be appointed by this aſſembly; and we 
muſt ſuppoſe, that all the general officers and 
field officers will be of patrician families, be- 
cauſe each candidate will be unknown to nine- 
tenths of the aſſembly. He comes from a part 
of the ſtate which a vaſt majority of the mem- 
bers of the aſſembly do not particularly repreſent, 
and are unacquainted with ; they muſt, therefore, 
take his character upon truſt from his patron in 
the houſe, ſome member who is his neighbour, 
and who, perhaps, owes his election to him or his 
particular friends.—Here is an endleſs ſource of 
debate and delay. When there are two or more 
candidates for a commiſſion, and there will ge- 
| CTY nerally 
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nerally be ſeveral, how ſhall an aſſembly of five 
hundred or one hundred men, collected from all 
the moſt diſtant parts of a large ſtate, become in- 
formed of the merits and pretenſions of each can- 
didate ? It can only be done in public or in pri- 
vate. If in public, it expoſes the characters of 
the candidates to a public diſcuſſion, which few 
men can bear; it conſumes time without end; 

and. it wili frequentiy happen, that the time of the 
whole aſſembly ſhall be walted, and all the pub- 
lic affairs delayed, for days and weeks, in delibe- 
rating and debaring, affirming and denying, con- 
tradicting and proving, in the appointment of a 
ſingle officer; and, after all, he who has friends 
of the moſt an in the houſe, who will be 
generally of the ariſtocratical complection, will 
be preferred. It is moderate to ſay, that the loſs 
of time and delay of buſineſs will be a greater 
burthen to the ſtate than the whole ſupport of a 


- governor and council. If there is a navy, the 


fame proceſs muſt be gone through reſpecting 
admirals, captains, and all other officers. All the 
officers of revenue, police, juſtice, muſt be ap- 


pointed in the fame way, Ambaſſadors, conſuls, 


agents to foreign countries, muſt be appointed 
too by vote of aſſembly.— This branch of buſi- 
nels alone would fill up the whole year, and be 
more than could be done. An aſſembly muſt be 


informed before it can act. The underſtanding 


and conſcience of every member ſhould be clearly 


ſatisfied before he can vote. Information is 
to be had only by debate, and examination of 


evidence. Any man may ſee that this muſt be 
attended with difficulty; but no man, who has 


not ſeen the inſide of ſuch an aſſembly, can con- 


ccive the confuſion, UNCRrTaInty, and procraſti- 
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nation of ſuch proceedings. The American pro- 
vincial congreſſes had experience enough of this; 
and gentlemen were more convinced, by what 
they there ſaw, heard, and felt, of the neceſſity 
of three branches, than they would have been by 
reaſoning or reading; it was generally agreed, 
that the appointment of officers by lot would 
have been a more rational method.—But this is 


not all: the army, the navy, revenue, exciſe, 


cuſtoms, police, juſtice, and all foreign miniſters, 
muſt be gentlemen, that is to ſay, friends and 
connections of the rich, well-born and well-edu- 
cated members of the houſe ; or, if they are not, 
the community will be filled with ſlander, ſuſpi- 
cion, and ridicule againſt them, as ill-bred, 1g- 
norant, and in all reſpects unqualified for their 
truſts; and the plebeians themſelves will be as 
ready as any to join in the cry, and run down 
their characters. In the ſecond place, there ne- 
ver was yet 4 people who muſt not have ſome- 
body or ſomething to repreſent the dignity of the 
ſtate, the majeſty of the people, call it what you 
will—a doge, an avoyer, an archon, a preſident, 
a conſul, a ſyndic; this becomes at once an ob- 
ject of ambition and diſpute, and, in time, of di- 
viſion, faction, ſedition, and rebellion.— The next 
inquiry is, concerning the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice. Shall every criminal be brought before this 
aſſembly and tried? ſhall he be there accuſed be- 
fore five hundred men? witneſſes introduced, 
counſel heard ? This again would take up. more 
than the whole year; and no man, after al}, 
would conſider his life, liberty, or property, ſafe 
in ſuch a tribunal, Theſe all depend upon the 
diſquiſitions of the counſel, the knowledge of the 
law in the judges, the confrontation of parties 
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and witneſſes, the forms of proceedings, by whick 
the facts and the law are fairly ſtated before the 
Jury for their deciſion, the rules of evidence, by 
which the attention of the jury is confined to 
proper points, and the artifices of parties and 
counſel avoided. An aſſembly of five hundred 
men are totally incapable of this order, as well 
as knowledge ; for, as the vote of the majority 
mult determine, every member muſt be capable, 
or all is uncertain : beſides, it is the unanimity 
of the jury that preſerves the rights of mankind-- 
muſt the whole. five hundred be unanimous ? 


Will it be faid that the aſſembly ſhall appoint 


committees to try cauſes ? But who are to make 
theſe appointments ? Will not a few haughty pa- 
Jatines in the aſſembly have influence enough to 


determine the election in favour of their friends? 


and will not this make the judges the tools of a 
party? If the leaders are divided into parties, 
will not one prevail at one year, and another the 
next? and will not this introduce the moſt 
wretched of ſervitudes, an uncertain jurifpru- 
dence? Will it be ſaid that the aſſembly ſhall 


' appoint committees for the nomination of offi- 


cers? The ſame intrigues, and greater ſtruggles, 
would be introduced for the place of a com- 
mittee- man; and there would be frequent ap- 
peals from thoſe committees to the body that 
appointed them. Shall the aſſembly appoint a 
governor or preſident, and give him all the exe- 
eutive power? Why ſhould not the people at 
large appoint him? Giving this power to the 
aſſembly will open a wider door to intrigue for 
the place; and the ariſtocratical families will be 
fure, nine times in ten, to carry their choice in 
this way; and, what is much worſe, the firſt ma- 
giſtrate 
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giſtrate will be conſidered as dependent on every 
obſcure member of the houſe, but in reality he 
will be dependent only on a dozen or a ſcore, 
rhaps on two or three, of the whole. He will 
be liable to daily motions, debates, and votes of 
cenſure. Inſtead of thinking of his duty to the 
ople at large, he will confine his attention chief- 
ba the aſſembly, and believe, that if he can 
ſatisfy them, or a majority of them, he has done 
his duty. After all, any of theſe devices are on] 
changing words; they are, in reality, erecting dil. 
ferent orders of men, and aiming at balances, 
as much as the ſyſtem which ſo much diſpleaſes 
M. Turgot; they are introducing, in effect, all 
the inequalities and diſputes that he ſo greatly 
apprehends, without any of that ſecurity to the 
laws which ought to be the principal object; they 
render the executive power, which is in truth the 
government, the inſtrument of a few grandees. 
If theſe are capable of a combination with each 
other, they will ſeldom diſagree in their 2 
which is the richeſt man, and of the firſt family ; 
and, as theſe will be all their inquiries, they will 
generally carry their election: if they are divided, 
in conſtant wrangles with each other, and perpe- 
tual attacks upon the preſident about the diſcharge 
of his functions, they will keep the nation an- 
xious and irritated with controverſies which can 
never be decided nor ended. If they agree, and 
the plebeians ſtill carry the vote againſt them, 
the choice will nevertheleſs probably fall upon 
one of their number, who will be diſpoſed to fa- 
vour them too much; but if it falls upon a ple- 
beian, there commences at once a ſeries of con- 
teſts between the rich and the poor, which will 


never end but in the ruin of the popular peu 
an 
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and the national liberty—or, at leaft, in a revo- 
lution and a new conſtitution. As the executive 
power, the eſſence of government, is ever odious 
to popular envy and jealouſy, it will ever be in 
the power of a few illuſtrious and wealthy citizens 
to excite clamours and uneaſineſs, if not commo- 
tions and ſeditions, againſt it. Although it is the 
natural friend of the people, and the only defence 
which they or their repreſentatives can have 
againſt the avarice and ambition of the rich and 
diftinguiſhed citizens, yet ſuch is their thought- 
leſs ſimplicity, they are ever ready to believe that 
the evils they feel are brought upon them by the 
executive power. How eaſy is it then for a few 
artful men, among the ariſtocratical body, to make 
a preſident, thus appointed and ſupported, unpo- 
pular, though he conducts himſelf with all the 
integrity and ability which his office requires ? 
But we have not yet conſidered how the legiſ- 
lative power is to be exerciſed in this ſingle af- 
fembly ?— s there to be a conſtitution? Who 
are to compoſe it? The aſſembly itſelf, or a 
convention called for that purpoſe? In either 
caſe, whatever rules are agreed on for the preſer- 
vation of the lives, liberties, properties, and cha- 
raters of the citizens, what is to hinder this aſ- 
ſembly from tranſgreſſing the bounds which they 
have preſcribed to themſelves, or which the con- 
vention has ordained for them? The convention 
has publiſhed its code, and is no more. Shall a 
new convention be called to determine every 
queſtion which ariſes concerning a violation of 
the conſtitution? This would require that the 
convention ſhould ſit whenever the aſſembly ſits, 
and conſider and determine every queſtion which 
is agitated in it. This is the very thing we = 
| ten 
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tend for, viz. that there may be two aſſemblies ; 
one to divide, and the other to chooſe. Grant 
me this, and I am ſatisfied, provided you will 
confine both the convention and aſſembly to le- 
giſlation, and give the whole executive power to 
another body. I had almoſt ventured to propoſe 
a third aſſembly for the executive power; bur 
the unity, the ſecrecy, the diſpatch of one man, 
has no equal; and the executive power ſhould be 
watched by all men; the attention of the whole 
nation ſhould be fixed upon one point, and the 
blame and cenſure, as well as the impeach- 
ments and vengeance for abuſes of this power, 
ſhould be directed ſolely to the miniſters of one 
man,—But to purſue our ſingle aſſembly. The 
firſt year, or the firſt ſeven years, they may be 
moderate ; eſpecially in dangerous times, and 
while an exiled royal family, or exiled patricians 
or nobles, are living, and may return; or while 
the people's paſſions are alive, and their attention 
awake, from the freſh remembrance of danger 
and diſtreſs : but when theſe tranſitory cauſes pals 
away, as there is an affection and confidence be- 
tween the people and their repreſentatives, ſup- 
poſe the latter begin to make diſtinctions, by 
making exceptions of themſelves in the laws? 
They may frank letters ; they are exempted from 
arreſts; they can privilege ſervants—one little 
diſtinction after another, in time makes up a 
large ſum. Some few of the people will com- 
plain ; but the majority, loving their repreſenta» 
tives, will acquieſce, Preſently they are ex- 
empted from taxes. Then their duration is too 
ſhort; from annual they become biennial, ti ien- 
nial, ſeptennial, for life ; and, at length, inſtead 


of applying to conſtituents to fill up a 
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the aſſembly takes it upon itſelf, or gives it to 
their preſident. In the mean time, wars are 
conducted by heroes to triumph and conqueſt, 
negotiations are carried on with ſucceſs, com- 
merce flouriſhes, the nation is proſperous ; the 
citizens are flattered, vain, proud of their feli- 
city, envied by others: it would be the baſeſt, 
the moſt odious ingratitude, at leaſt, it would 
be fo repreſented; to find fault with their rulers. 
In a word, as long as half a ſcore of capital 
characters agree, they will gradually form the 
houfe and the nation into a ſyſtem of ſubordi- 
nation and dependence to themfelves, and go- 
vern all at their diſcretion—a ſimple ariſtocracy 
or oligarchy in effect, though a ſimple demo- 
cracy in name: but, as every one of theſe is 
emulous of others, and more than one of them 
, is conſtantly formented with a defire to be the 
firft, they will ſoon diſagree ; and then the houſe 
and the nation gradually divides: itſelf into four 
parties, one of which, at leaſt, will wiſh for mo- 
narchy, another for ariſtocracy, a third for de- 
mocracy, and a fourth for various mixtures of 
them ; and thefe parties can never come to a 
deciſion but by a ſtruggle, or by the ſword. 
There is no remedy for this, but in a convention 
of deputies from all parts of the ſtate: but an 
ual convention can hardly be obtained, except 
in times like thoſe we have lately ſeen, when the 
danger could only be warded off by the aid and 
exertions of the whole body of the people : when 
no ſuch danger from without ſhall preſs, thoſe 
who are proud of their wealth, blood, or wit, 
wilt never give way to fair and equal eſtabliſh- 
ments. All parties will be afraid of calling a 


convention; but if it muſt be agreed to, the 
| ariſto- 
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aſiſtocratical party will puſh their influence, and 
obtain elections even into the conventions for 
themſelves and their friends, ſo as to carry points 
there, which, perhaps, they could not have carried 
in the aſſembly. 

But ſhall the people at large elect a governor 
and council annually to manage the executive 
power, and a ſingle aſſembly to have the whole 
legiſlative? In this caſe, the executive power, 
inſtead of being independent, will be the inſtru- 
ment of a few leading members of the houſe ; 
becauſe the executive power being an object of 
jealouſy and envy to the people, and the legiſla- 
tive an object of their confidence and affection, 
the latter will always be able to render the former 
unpopular, and undermine its influence, 
But if the people for a time ſupport an executive 
diſagreeable to the leaders in the legiſlative, the 
conſtitution will be diſregarded, and the nation 
will be divided between the two bodies, and each 
muſt at laſt have an army to decide the queſtion. 
A conſtitution conſiſting of an executive in one 
ſingle aſſembly, and a legiſlative in another, is 
already compoſed of two armies in battle array; 
and nothing is wanting but the word of com- 
mand to begin the combat. 

In the preſent ſtate of ſociety and manners in 
America, with a people living chiefly by agricul- 
ture, in ſmall numbers, ſprinkled over large 
tracts of land, they are not ſubject to thoſe panics 
and tranſports, thoſe contagions of madneſs and 
folly, which are ſeen in countries where large 
numbers live in ſmall places, in daily fear of 
periſning for want: we know, therefore, that the 
people can live and increaſe under almoſt any 
kind of government, or without any government 
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at all. But it is of great importance to begin 
well ; miſ-arrangements now made, will have great, 
extenſive, and diſtant conſequences ; and we are 
now employed, how little ſoever we may think 
of it, in making eſtabliſhments which will affect 
the happineſs of an hundred millions of inhabi- 
tants at a time, in a period not very diſtant. 
All nations, under all governments, muſt have 
parties; the great ſecret is to controul them: 
there are but two ways, either by a monarchy 
and ſtanding army, or by a balance in the con- 
ſtitution. Where the people have a voice, and 
there is no balance, there will be everlaſting fluc- 
tuations, revolutions, and horrors, until a ſtanding 
army, with a general at its head, commands the 
peace, or the neceſſity of an equilibrium i is made 
appear to all, and is adopted by all. | 


J am, 
My dear Sir, 
With much eſteem and affection, 
| Yours, 
JohN Apans. 
William Stephens Smith, Eig. 
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THE foreign gazettes and journals have an- 
nounced to the world that the Abbẽ De Ma- 

bly was applied to by the United States of Ame- 
rica for his advice and aſſiſtance in the formation of 
a code of laws. It is unneceffary to ſay any thing to 
this, only that it is a part of a million volumes of 
lies, according to the beſt computation, which are 
to be impoſed upon poſterity, relative to Ameri- 
can affairs. The Abbe himſelf, in his obſerva- 
tions, has ſaid that I deſired his ſentiments. This 
is true; but the manner of the requeſt ought to 
be known, that thoſe who think it of any con- 
ſequence may underſtand in what ſenſe it is true. 
Upon my arrival in Paris, in October 17 82, upon 
the buſineſs of the peace, the Abbe De Mably's 
book, upon the manner of writing hiſtory, was 
put into my hands. At the concluſion of that 
publication he declared his intention of writing 
on the American revolution. Meeting the Abbe 
ſoon afterwards, at dinner at Monſieur De Cha- 
lut's, the farmer general, my friends the Abbes 
De Chalut and Arnowe, who were of the party, 
informed me that their friend was about writing 
the hiſtory of the American revolution, and would 
be obliged to me for any facts or memorials that 
might be in my power. The queſtion was aſked, 
What part of the revolution he intended to write? 
The whole.—Where had he obtained the mate- 
rials? It was ſuppoſed they might be. obtained 
from the public papers, and inquiry of indivi- 
duals,—In anſwer to this a few difficulties were 
ſtarted, and the converſation ſpun into length. 
At laſt the gentlemen aſked to have, in writing, 
what had been then ſaid upon the ſubject, as, the 
converſation being in French, it might not have 
been fully comprehended. Accordingly, in : few 
258. 
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days, I wrote the Abbe a letter, the tranſlation of 
which, by a friend, into French, is here incloſed ; 
the original, in Engliſh, not being in my poſſeſ- 
fion. By this you will ſee, that the requeſt to the 
Abbẽ to write upon American affairs was a mere 
civility, and rather a deſire that he would not 
expoſe himſelf, by attempting an hiſtory that he 
was altogether unprovided for, than any formal 
requeſt that he ſhould write at all. We ought to 
be obliged to any gentleman in Europe who will 
favour us with his thoughts : but, in general, the 
theory of government is as well underſtood in 
America as it is in Europe; and by great num- 
bers of individuals is every thing, relating to a free 
_ conſtitution, infinitely better comprehended than 
by the Abbe De Mably or M. Turgot, amiable, 
learned, and ingenious, as they are, a | 


A Monſieur P Abbe de Mably. 


r C'eſt avec plaiſir que Jai appris votre deſſein 
ce d' Ecrire ſur la Revolution Americaine, parce que 
< vos autres Ecrits, qui ſont beaucoup admires 
e des Americains, contiennent des principes de 
te Legiſlation, de Politique, & de Negociation qui 
« ſont parfaitement analogues aux leurs; de forte 
wy = vous ne pourrez guerre Ecrire ſur ce ſujet 
cc ſans produire un ouvrage qui ſervira a l'inſtruc- 
tion du public, & ſurtout à celle de mes Conci- 
ce toyens. Mais j'eſpere que vous ne m'accuſe- 
« rez pas de prẽſomption d' affectation ou de ſin- 
te gularite, fi je hazarde de vous dire que je ſuis 
* d'opinion qu'il eſt encore tiop-tor pour entre- 
« prendre une Hiſtoire complette de ce grand 
te EvEnement, & qu'il n'y a perſonne ni en Europe 
© ni en Amerique, qui, juſqu'a preſent, ſoit en 
& Etat de la faire & qui ait les matẽriaux requis 
« ou neceſlaires pour cela.“ 

Pour entreprendre un tel ouvrage, un Ecri- 
| « yain 


te 
4c 


c 
ce 
cc 


cc 
cr 


Fer pr. „ 
vain devrait diviſer ! Hiſtoire de PAmerique en 
pluſieurs periodes.” | _—_ 
te 10. Depuis le premier ẽtabliſſement des Co- 


lonies en 1600, juſqu'au commencement de 


leurs brouilleries avec la Grande Bretagne in 
1761. | pe OT] 
ce 29, Depuis ce commencement (occaſionne 


par un ordre du Bureau de Commerce & des 


Plantations dans la Grande-Bretagne, donn aux 
officiers de la Douane en Amerique, de faire 
exẽcuter d'une maniere plus rigoureuſe les 
actes du Commerce, & d'avoir recours aux 
cours de la juſtice pour avoir des decrets d'aſ- 
fiſtance à cette fin) juſqu'au commencement 
des hoftilites, le 19 d'Avril 1775. Pendant 
cette periode de 14 ans il n'y eut qu'une guerre 
de plume, | . 

c 39% Depuis la Bataille de Lexington juſqu'à 
la ſignature du Traite avec la France, le 6 Fe- 
vrier 1778, Durant cette periode de 3 ans, la 
guerre ſe fit uniquement entre la Grande-Bre- 
tagne & les Etats- Unis, | 

“ 49, Depuis le Traits avec la France juſqu'- 
aux hoſtilites entre 1a Grande-Bretagne & la 
France premierement; puis avec I'Eſpagne, 
enſuite juſqu'au dEveloppement de la Neutra- 
lite armee, & à la guerre contre la Hollande. 
Enfin, toutes ces ſcenes trouvent leur denou- 
ment dans les Negociations de la Paix. 

« Sans une connaiſſance diſtincte de V'Hiſtoire 
des Colonies dans Ia premiere periode, un Ecri- 
vain fe trouvera toujours embarraſſe, depuis le 
commencement de fon ouvrage juſqu'à la fin, 
pour rendre compte des ẽvenements & des ca- 
racteres qui ſe preſenteront A dẽcrire à chaque 
pas, à meſure qu'il avance vers la ſeconde, la 
troifieme, & la quatrieme përiodes. Pour ac- 
querir une connaiſſance ſuffiſante de la premiere 
Yor I, D d periode 
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periode, il faudrait lire toutes les Chartes accor- 
dees aux Colonies, & les Commmiſſions, & Inflruc- 
tions donnees aux Gouverneurs, tous les Codes de 
Loi des differentes Colonies (& Treize Volumes 
in Folio de Statuts ſecs & rebutans qui ne ſe 
liſent guere avec plaiſir ni en peu de tems) ous 
les Regiftres de la Legiſlature des differentes Colo- 
nes ; que Von ne trouvera qu'en manuſcrit & 
en voyageant en perſonne, depuis New-Hamp- 
ſhire juſqu'a la Georgie; /es Regiftres des Bu- 
reaux de Commerce & des Plantations dans la 
Grand- Bretagne depuis leur inſtitution juſqu'l 
leur diſſolution, comme auſſi les Papiers des 
Bureaux de quelques-unes des Secretaireries d'Etat. 
« ly a une autre branche de lecture, dont Von 
ne faurait ſe diſpenſer, quand Von pourrait ſe 
paſſer des autres. Je parle de ces Ecrits qui 


ont paru en Amerique de tems a autre, je ne 


pretends cependant pas, dans la place on je ſuis, 
cloigne de tous les livres & Ecrits, en faire une 
exacte ẽnumẽration Les Ecrits des anciens Gou- 
verneurs Winthrop & Winſlow, du Dr. Mather, 
Mr. Prince; Neals Hiftoire de la Nouvelle Angle- 
terre; Douglas Sommaire ſur les premieres Planta- 
tions; Pamelioration progreſſive des terres & Petat 
preſent des Colonies Britanniques ; Hutchinſon Hiſ- 
toire de Maſſachuſſetts-Bay; Smith Hiſtoire de 


New-York ; Smith Hiſtoire de New-TJerſey ; les 


Ouvrages de WMilliam Penn; Dummers Defenſe 
des Chartes de la Nouvelle- Angleterre ; Þ Hiſtoire 
de Virginie, & pluſieurs autres. Tout cela Etaic 
anterieur à la diſpute prẽſente, qui commenga 
en 1761. 

« Durant la ſeconde periode, les ecrits ſont plus 
nombreux, & plus difficiles a ſe procurer ; il 
fut alors donne au public des Ouvrages de 
grande importance: dans les debats entre ceux 


te qui furent acteurs dans cette ſgene en qualiiẽ 


4 d' Ecri- 
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« d' Ecrivains, il en eſt qui meritent d'etre diſ- 
te tingues. On compte parmi eux les Gouver- 
ce neurs du Roi Pownal, Bernard, & Hutchinſon ; 
ee le Lieutenant Gouverneur Oliver; Mr. Setwal, 
« Juge d' Amirautẽ pour Halifax; Jonathan May- 
« hew, D. D. James Otis ; Oxenbridge Thatcher; 
« Samuel Adams; Jofiah Quiniy ; Joſeph Warren; 
cc & peut-Etre les ſuivants n'ont pas Ee moins 
e importants qu'aucun des autres, ſavoir les Ecrits 
« de Mr. Dickinſon, de Mr. Wilſon & du Dr. 
% Ruſh de Philadelphie; de Mr. Livingſton & de 
« Mr. Dougal de New-York ; du Colonel Bland 
« & d'Arthur Lee de Virginie, & de pluſiers au- 
ce tres. Les Repiſtres de la Ville de Boſton & par- 
te ticulierement- d'un Comite de Correſpondance ; du 
ce Bureau des Commiſſions de la Douane; de la Cham- 
« bre des Repreſentans & du Bureau du Conſeil de 
ce Maſachuſetts-Bay ; en outre les Gazettes de la 
Ville de Boſton dans les derniers tems, pour ne 
“pas dire celles de New-York & de Philadelphie, 
« doivent etre ramaſſees & examines depuis Van 
* 1760. Tout cela eſt néceſſaire pour ecrire 
<< avec preciſion & en detail I'Hifloire des debats 
« avant que les hoſtilities euſſent commence, com- 
* pris la periode de Pannee 1761 juſquau 19 
« Avril 1775. 

« Durant les troifieme & quatrieme periodes 
ec les Regiſtres, Pamphlets & Gazettes des Treize- 
« Etats doivent Etre recueillis, ainſi que Jes Jour- 
© nauæ du Congres, (dont cependant une partie eſt 
« encore ſecrete) & la Collection des Nouvelles Con- 
« ſlitutions des divers Eſtats, le Remembrancer & le 
“ Regiſtre Annuel, papiers periodiques publics en 
« Angleterre. Les Affaires de Þ Angleterre & de 
« ÞAmerique, & le Mercure de France, publié à 
« Paris, & le Politique Hollandais imprime a Am- 
* ſterdam, toute la ſuite de la Correfpondance du 
« General Waſhington avec le Congres depuis le 
5 D d 2 « mois 
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mois de Juillet 1775 juſqu'a ce jour, qui n'a 


pas encore ẽtẽ public, & qui ne le ſera pas non 


plus juſqu'a ce que le Congres Vait ordonne 
ou permis ; & permettez-mo1 de vous dire qu't 
moins que cette vaſte ſource ſoit ouverte, il ne 
ſera guere poſſible à perſonne d' entreprendre 
une Hiſtoire de la Guerre Americaine : Il eſt 
encore d' autres #crits d'importance dans les Bu- 


 reaux du Comité Secret, dans le Comité du Com- 


merce, dans le Comité des Affaires etrangeres, dans 
le Comité de la Treſorerie, dans le Comite de la Ma- 
rine, dans le Bureau de la Guerre autant (qu'il 


ſubſiſte) & du Departement de la Guerre, de 


la Marine, des Finances & des Affaires ẽtran- 
geres, depuis leur inſtitution. II y a avſh 
des Lettres des Miniſtres Americains en France, 
Eſpagne, Hollande, & d'autres parties de I'Eu- 
rope. IE. 
« La plupart des documents & materiaux Etant 
encore ſecrets, c'eſt une demarche prematuree 

ve dentreprendre une Hiſtoire generale de la 
Revolution Americaine ; mais Von ne ſaurait 
mettre trop d' activitẽ & de ſoins à faire la col- 
lection des materiaux. Il exiſte cependant, à 
la verite deja deux ou trois Hiſtoire generales 
de Ja Guerre & Revolution Americaine, pu- 
bliẽes à Londres, & deux ou trois auties pu- 
blices a Paris; celles en langue Anglaiſe ne ſont 
que des materiaux informes & contus ſans diſ- 
cernement, & toutes ces Hiſtoires ſoit en An- 


glais foit en Francais, ne ſont autre choſe que 


des monuments de Vignorance complette de 
leurs auteurs ſur ce ſujet. 

e Il faudrait la vie entiere & la plus longue, à 
commencer des Page de 20 ans, pour aſſembler 
de toutes les Nations & de toutes les parties 
du monde, dans leſquels ils ſont depoſes, les 
documents propres à former une Hiſtoire com- 
“plette 
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te plette de la Guerre Americaine ; parce que c'eſt 
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proprement V'Hiftoire du Genre-humain dans 
toute cette ẽpoque. Tl faut y reunir I'Hiſtoire 
de France, d'Eſpagne, de Hollande, d'Angle- 
terre, & des Puiſſances neutres, auſſi bien que 
de Amerique, Les materiaux en devraient 
etre aſſemblẽs de toutes ces Nations, & les do- 
cuments les plus importans des tous, auſſi bien 
que les caracteres des Acteurs & les reſſorts ſe- 
crets des Actions, ſont encore receles dans les 
Cabinets & en chiffres. 
e Soit que vous, Monſieur, enterpreniez de 
donnez un hiſtoire generale, ou ſimplement des 
remarques & obſervations, ſemblables à celles 
que vous avez donnees ſur les Grecs & les Ro- 
mains; vous produirez un Ouvrage extrème- 
ment interefſant & inſtructif, pour la Morale, 
la Politique, la Legiſlation, & je me ferais un 
honneur & un plaifir de vous fournir tous les 
petits ſecours qui ſeront en mon pouvoir pour 
la facilite de vos recherches. Il m'eſt impoſſi- 
ble de vous dire ſi le Gouvernement de ce pays 
ſouhaiterait de voir quelque ouvrage profonde- 
ment Ecrit, & par un Auteur d'une grande cẽ- 
lEbrite. en langue Francaiſe. II eſt queſtion 
d'expoſer des principes de gouvernement, ſi 
differens de ce qu'on trouve en Europe, ſur 
tout en France, qu'on ne verrait peut-Etre pas 
une entrepriſe pareil d'un ceil indifferent : 
c'eſt cependant une choſe dont je ne me crois 
pas le juge competent. 
« Permettez, Monſieur, que je finiſſe cette Let- 
tre en vous donnant une cleft pour toute cette 
Hiſtoire. Il y a une analogie generale dans les 
Gouvernements & les Caracteres de tous les 
Treize Etats; mais ce ne fut que lorſque les 
debats & la guerre commencerent en Maſſa- 
chuſſetts-Bay, la principale Province de la 
« Nouvelle 
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&« Nouvelle-Angleterre, que les inſtitutions pri- 
« mitives firent le premier effet. Quarre de ces 


* jnſtitutions devraient etre bien Etudices & am- 


plement examin&es par quiconque voudrait | 
de Ecrire avec connaiſſance de cauſe de ce ſujet ; 
car elles ont produit un effet dẽciſif, non. ſeule- 
« ment dans les premieres determinations des de- 
* bats, dans les Conſeils publics, & les premieres 
« reſolutions de reſiſter par les armes, mais auſſi 

* par l'iafluence qu'elles eurent ſur les eſprits 
des autres Colonies en leur donnant Pexemple, 
* d' adopter plus ou moins les memes inſtituttons 
ce & des melures ſemblables. 


Lies quatres inſtitutions mentionnees ſont, 
1. Les Villes ou Diſtricts. 
2. Les Egliſes. 
3. Les Ecoles. 
4. La Milice. 


1. © Les Villes ſont de certaines ẽtendues de 
pays, ou diſtricts de territoire, dans leſquels 
ec tant diviſes le Maſſachuſetts-Bay, le Connec- 
« ticut, le New-Hampſhire & le Rhode: Iſland. 
Chaque Ville contient V'une dans l'autre ſix 
« milles ou deux lieues quarrees. Les habitans 
« qui vivent dans ces limites doivent former, en 
« vertu de la loi, des corporations ou corps po- 
* litiques, & ſont inveſtis de certains pouvoirs 
& & privileges: comme par exemple, de reparer 
ec les grands chemins, d'entretenir les pauvres, de 
« chotfir les Elus, les conſtables, les collecteurs 
e des Taxes & d'autres officiers, & ſurtout leurs 
** Repreſentans dans la Legiſlature ; comme auffi 
du droit de s'aſſembler toutes les fois qu'ils 
r ſont avertis par leurs elus, dans les aſſemblees 
& de Villes, afin de d<liberer ſur les affaires pu- 
e bliques de la Ville, ou de donner des inſtructions 
& à leurs Repreſentans, Les conlequences de 
| e cette 


cc 
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cette inſtitution ont ẽtẽ, que tous les habitants 
ayant acquis des leur enfance une habitude de 
diſcuter, de deliberer, & de juger des affaires 
publiques, ga ẽtẽ dans cette ẽtendue de Villes 
ou diſtricts, que les ſentiments du Peuple fe 
ſont formes premierement, & que leurs rẽſolu- 
tions ont ẽtẽ priſes, depuis le commencement - 


ce juſqu'à la fin des debars & de la guerre. 


cc 


cc 
cc 


2. Les Egliſes font des Societes Religieuſes, 
qui comprennant le Peuple entier. Chaque 
diſtrict contient une Paroiſſe & une Egliſe. La 
plupart n' en ont qu'une, & quelques uns en ont 
pluſieurs. Chaque Paroiſſe a une maiſon d' aſ- 
ſemblẽe, & un Miniſtre entretenu à ſes propres 
depens. Les Conſtitutions des Egliſes ſont 
extremement populaires, & le Clerge a peu 
d'influence ou d*autorite, a Pexception de celles. 
que leur propre piete, leur vertu, leurs lumieres 
leur donnent naturellement. Ils ſont choiſis 
par le peuple de leur Paroiſſe, & regoivent 
leur ordination du Clerge voiſin. Ils ſont tous 
mariẽs, ont des familles, & vivent avec leurs 
Paroiſſiens dans une parfaite amitiẽ & intimitẽ. 
Ils vont voir les malades, exercent la charite 
envers les pauvres, aſſiſtent à tous les mariages 
& enterremens, & prechent deux fois chaque 
Dimanche; le moindre reproche fait à leur ca- 
ractere moral, leur ferait perdre leur influence, 
& leur nuirait à jamais. De ſorte que ce ſont 
des hommes ſages, vertueux & pieux. Leurs 
ſentiments ſont en general adaptes a ceux du 
peuple, & ils ſont amis jaloux de la Liberte. 
3. © Il y a des Ecoles dans chaque ville ; elles 
ſont ẽtablies par une Loi expreſſe de la Colo- 
nie; chaque ville conſiſtant en ſoixante familles, 
eſt obligẽe, ſous peine d'amende, de maintenir 
conſtamment une Ecole & un mattre qui en- 
ſeigne à lire, à Ecrire, Varithmecique, & les prin- 
— «© cipes 


2 Ae Pulſe 2 
ood 0 langues Lacine & Greeque. * 175. 


9 Nb enfens des habitans, ceux des riches comme 
des pauvres, ont le droit d'aller dans cette 


<cole publique. On y ſorme les etudians pour 
e fes Colleges de Cambridge, de New- Haven, de 


C Warwich, & de Dartmouth; & dans ces Col- 


e leges on Eleve des Maitres ces Ecoles 


des Miniſtres pour V'Egliſe, des Docteurs en 


«< Droit & en Médecine, & des Magiſtrats & 


* Officiers - PHur le Gouvernement du Pays. 
4. 


« entre 16 & 60 ans, eſt enrölẽ dans une Com- 

« pagnie & Regiment de Milice, complẽtement 
« pourvu de tous ſes officiers. II eſt oblige de 
< renir toujours dans ſa maiſon & I ſes propres 
«© depens, un mouſquet en bon ordre; une corne 
<< à poudre, une livre de cette poudre, douze 
tt pierres à feu, vingt· quatre balles de plomb, 
ce une boëte à cartouche, & vn ere las. De- 
* ſorte que toute la Contree eſt prẽta à marcher A 
« ſa defenſe au premier ſignal, Les Compagnies. 
& Regiments font obligẽs de s aſſembler a un 
ce certain tems de l' anne, fur les ordres de leurs 
« officiers, pour la viſitation de leurs armes & 
« munitions, & de faire leurs manceuvres. 

c Voici, Monſieur, une petite eſquiſſe des 
ce quatre ſources principales de cette ſageſſe dans 
cc les Conſeils, de cette habilete, de cette bravoure 
4 militaire, qui ont produit la Revolution Ame- 


é xicaine, & qui, j'eſpere, ſeront ſaintement con- 


& ſerves comme les fondemens de la Liberte, du 

bonheur & de la profperite du peuple. S'il 
© eſt d'autres particularites ſur leſquelles je puiſſe 
«© vous donner des informations, vous me ferez 
ce Vamitic d ue ſavoir. J'ai l'honneur 


HN ADAMS,” 


« La-Milice comprend' tout le Peuple. En 
* — des Loix du pays chaque habitant male 
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